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Duhamel  Returns 

BY  BOYD  G.  CARTER 

No  writer  in  our  time  has  come  to  closer  grips  with  the  problems 
and  the  dangers  confronting  modern  man  in  a  machine-conscious 
and  machine-controlled  world  than  Georges  Duhamel.  His  re> 
turn  to  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years  is  of  more 
than  normal  interest,  particularly  to  those  who  have  read  Schtes  de  la 
vie  future  (1930).  Discussing  his  trip  in  the  preface  to  G6ographie  cor- 
diale  de  VEurope  ( 1931)  he  writes;  “Once  and  only  once  have  I  returned 
from  one  of  my  trips  with  the  feeling  that,  as  the  poet  says,  I  had  not 
breathed  ‘freely’.”  When  one  recalls  that  his  trip  (1928)  coincided  with 
a  national  election,  a  soaring  stock  market,  triumphant  gangsterism,  re¬ 
sourceful  bootlegging,  and  death  dealing  beverages,  it  is  surprising  that 
he  could  have  got  his  breath  at  all.  To  the  average  American  of  the  twen¬ 
ties,  whether  a  callow  raccoon-coated  collegian,  a  Henry  Ford  efficiency 
worker,  or  a  cigar-champing  small  town  banker,  American  prosperity 
was  as  inexhaustible  as  the  boundless  optimism  and  naivet^  which  it  en¬ 
gendered.  Probably  no  period  of  American  history  is  less  representative 
of  what  we  like  to  think  is  America. 

Nearly  two  decades  marked  by  economic  crisis,  political  and  social 
changes  and  by  six  years  of  war  have  either  considerably  modified  or 
eliminated  many  of  the  things  which  Duhamel  satirized.  The  naive  op¬ 
timism,  adolescent  superficiality,  and  dollar  arrogance  either  vanished 
during  the  depression  or  were  chastened  by  it.  The  regime  sec  is  no  more. 

True,  the  Chicago  stockyards  still  stand,  billboards  (rusty  and  droop¬ 
ing  war  casualties  just  now)  clutter  the  landscape,  insurance  salesmen 
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stalk  the  citizen,  Gideon-supplied  Bibles  are  still  in  the  hotels,  electric 
signs  dominate  the  night,  the  street  cars  and  L’s  still  screech,  the  motion 
pictures  have  not  measurably  improved  and  the  juke-box  has  replaced 
the  jazz  band.  But  mentally  the  American  of  today  is  not  the  American 
of  two  decades  ago.  He  no  longer  lends  himself  to  the  type  of  satirical 
caricature  which  made  the  literary  fortunes  of  a  Mencken  or  of  a  Sinclair 
Lewis.  If  Schies  de  la  vie  future  made  us  wince  fifteen  years  ago,  was  it 
not  probably  because  Duhamel’s  scalpel  opened  moral  blisters  which  we 
were  afraid  to  have  opened  ?  One  needs  only  to  reread  this  book  today 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
Americans  and  Americanism.  **1  did  my  best,  in  depicting  Americanism, 
to  rescue  Americans,”  he  writes  in  GSographie  cordiale.  By  Americanism 
he  means  mass  production,  standardization,  gadgets,  philosophy  of  com¬ 
fort,  of  service,  of  efiBciency,  of  material  progress  (measured  in  terms  of 
new  models  and  rapid  turnover  in  consumption  goods)  rather  than  a 
lofty  concept  of  patriotism. 

Duhamel  has  frequently  affirmed  that  he  had  no  grudge  against 
Americans.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  author  he  declared  that  the  criticism 
he  had  made  of  a  civilization  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "‘deep  gratitude” 
he  felt  towards  the  great  American  nation.  His  concern  over  the  menace 
of  the  machine  to  moral  civilization  represents  the  attempt  to  evaluate 
a  system,  not  to  judge  a  people.  The  United  States  being  the  '*patrie  par 
excellence”  of  the  machine,  it  was  here  that  he  could  observe  most  effec¬ 
tively  the  impact  of  mechanization  on  the  individual  and  on  humanistic 
values.  The  fact  that  American  attitudes  have  changed,  whereas  what  he 
calls  Americanism  has  not,  helps  to  clarify  the  distinction  which  he 
makes  between  a  people  and  their  system. 

“Let  us  cease  to  think,”  Duhamel  writes  in  Possession  du  monde, 
“that  the  monstrous  development  of  science  represents  civilization.”  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  and  similar  statements  that  the  author  of 
La  chronique  des  Pasquier  wishes  or  thinks  it  is  possible  to  turn  back  the 
clock  of  technological  progress.  As  a  medical  doctor,  surgeon  and  labora¬ 
tory  technician  he  acquired  a  training  which  makes  him  fully  cognizant 
of  the  contribution  which  science  can  make  to  human  welfare.  His  fifty 
months  of  service  as  a  surgeon  at  the  front  in  World  War  I,  dramatized 
so  poignantly  in  Vie  des  martyrs  and  so  protestingly  in  Civilisation,  also 
revealed  to  him  what  science  could  do  to  destroy  man.  And  now  the 
atomic  bomb  would  seem  to  confirm  his  worst  apprehensions. 

Duhamel  has  resolutely  defended  the  thesis  that  the  development  of 
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a  scientific  and  mechanized  civilization  did  not  of  necessity  make  men 
better  or  happier.  And  “happiness  is  not  only  the  goal  of  living,  it  is  also 
. . .  the  essence  of  living.”  By  happiness  he  means  the  contented  heart, 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  emotions  which 
comes  from  the  thoughtful  and  poetic  assimilation  of  great  books,  music 
and  art.  “Culture,”  he  writes  in  Difense  des  lettres,  “is  at  once  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  reward  of  an  effort,  and  any  system  of  civilization  which 
tends  to  relax  effort  will  suffer  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  culture.” 
For  this  reason  he  believes  that  the  radio,  cinema,  phonograph,  news¬ 
papers,  automobiles  and  many  of  the  other  multiple  gadgets  of  modern 
society  are  effort-relaxing  and  therefore  impede  the  kind  of  intellectual 
formation  and  creative  personality  which  has  distinguished  the  best 
minds  of  occidental  civilization.  In  Les  jumcaux  de  V allangoujard 
(1931)  he  satirized  gadget  methodology  which  threatens  to  replace  the 
fruitful,  co-operative  inter-stimulation  of  student,  teacher,  and  books. 

In  a  series  of  provocative  essays  entitled  Vhumaniste  et  VautomaU 
(1933)  he  puts  aside  the  fictional  framework  of  Lts  jumeaux  and  de¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  the  tendency  to  substitute  mass  activity  and  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  for  individual  performance  threatens  to  reduce  mod¬ 
ern  man  to  the  status  of  an  automaton.  He  concludes  that  only  the  Hu¬ 
manities  can  provide  a  safe  harbor  for  individualism  and  human  values 
against  the  tidal  wave  of  automatism: 

“I  believe  .  . .  that  the  prolonged  and  assiduous  frequenting  of  great 
minds  and  a  generous  dedication  to  all  kinds  of  gratuitous  ideas  is,  for  the 
man  of  the  20th  century,  the  only  opportimity  to  modify  with  success  the 
fury  of  excessive  mechanization.  The  struggle  hencefoith  is  between  the 
humanist  and  the  automaton. 

“Only  a  culture  which  is  humane,  humanistic  and  individualistic  will 
permit  man  to  dominate  his  conquests  and  save  him  from  becoming  their 
dupe  and  victim.  The  secret  of  the  discipline  thanks  to  which  in  the  future 
men  will  be  able  to  find  a  new  equilibrium  and  to  live  in  good  relations 
with  their  technical  inventions,  lies  in  humanism  and  in  a  harmonious 
individualism.” 

Just  how  much  promise  Duhamel  would  find  in  such  reports  as 
General  Education  in  a  Free  Society  is  problematical.  He  would  no  doubt 
accord  this  report  his  approval  to  the  extent  that  it  symbolizes  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  need  for  more  emphasis  on  humanistic  studies.  He  might  re¬ 
serve  judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  which  excludes  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.  But  certainly  the  shift  from 
the  elective  system  to  rigid  requirements,  including  literature  and  art, 
are  symptomatic  of  an  awareness  of  cultural  values  of  which  there  was 
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little  evidence  when  Duhamel  was  last  here.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
contribution  our  nation  could  make  to  world  civilization,  at  the  dawn  of 
the  atomic  age,  would  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  machine  can  be  made 
to  promote  and  not  to  hinder  a  renaissance  of  the  Humanities.  But  alas! 
the  gap  is  great  between  conjecture  and  qjcJl 

The  study  of  man  (“je  suis,  depuis  tou jours,  a  la  recherche  de 
I’homme,”  he  writes  in  Les  plaisirs  et  les  jeux)  in  all  his  diversity  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  central  theme  of  Duhamel’s  works.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  owes  his  initial  success  as  an  author  to  the  books  which  he 
wrote  during  World  War  I,  the  inspiration,  tone,  and  moral  orientation 
of  his  previous  plays,  poems,  and  essays  contradict  the  assertions  of  cer¬ 
tain  critics  that  the  first  world  war  provided  him  with  his  principal 
themes.  His  entire  literary  work,  whether  before,  during,  or  after  the 
conflict  of  1914-18,  demonstrates  the  continuity  of  his  interest  in  perma¬ 
nent  human  values  and  his  anxiety  concerning  their  survival  in  an  age 
of  mechanical  acceleration,  fantastic  destruction,  and  epochal  transfor¬ 
mation.  Among  the  significant  works  he  had  written  or  begun  to  write 
before  his  first  trip  are:  Compagnons  (1912),  poems  charged  with  a  fra¬ 
ternal  fervor  reminiscent  of  Whitman  whom  he  admires  as  “le  grand 
Whitman:  honneur  de  I’Amcrique”;  Vie  des  Martyrs  (1917),  poignant 
testimonial  to  the  courage  and  patience  of  wounded  soldiers;  Civilisation 
( 1918),  satirical  indictment  of  a  society  which  uses  its  science  to  slaughter 
and  to  degrade  man  instead  of  to  ennoble  him;  Possession  du  monde 
(1919),  invitation  to  achieve  personal  happiness  through  intuitive  assimi¬ 
lation  and  poetic  ownership  of  the  world;  Confession  de  minuit  (1920), 
Deux  hommes  (1925)  and  Journal  de  Salavin  (1927),  the  first  three 
novels  in  the  chronicle  of  Salavin,  which  is  “I’histoire  d’un  homme  qui, 
priv6  d’axe  metaphysique,  ne  renonce  pas  quand  meme  a  la  vie  morale 
et  n’accepte  pas  de  dcchoir” ;  Voyage  de  Moscou  ( 1927) ,  attempt  to  evalu¬ 
ate  sympathetically  and  objectively  the  greatest  controversial  undertak¬ 
ing  of  man  in  modern  times. 

The  literary  productivity  of  Duhamel  year  by  year  since  1928  has  at 
least  equaled  if  not  exceeded  that  preceding  his  visit.  In  addition  to 
Scenes  de  la  vie  future  (1930)  and  Vhumaniste  et  1* automate  (1933),  are 
to  be  noted  his  Giographie  cordiale  de  VEurope  (1931),  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  humanizing  wisdom  of  Greece,  Holland  and  Finland,  and 
Defense  des  lettres  (1937),  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  diminishing  im¬ 
portance  of  books  in  the  cultural  life  of  nations. 

In  1931  Duhamel  published  Tel  qu*en  luumime,  the  concluding  vol- 
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umc  of  the  Salavin  scries.  The  story  of  the  moral  anxieties  of  Salavin, 
seeking  successively  but  vainly  for  a  new  spiritual  and  emotional  equi> 
librium  in  friendship  {Deux  homines),  in  saintliness  without  faith 
(Journal  de Salavin)  and  in  revolutionary  affiliations  (Le  Club  des  Lyon¬ 
nais,  1929),  ends  with  the  death  of  this  strange  introvert  in  his  old  apart¬ 
ment  in  Paris — victim  of  a  wayward  Arab  youth  whom  he  had  be¬ 
friended  in  North  Africa. 

In  1934  Duhamcl  began  publication  of  his  Chronique  des  Pasquier 
which  promises  to  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  literary  work  which 
had  already  assured  the  creator  of  Salavin  a  position  of  the  highest  rank 
in  contemporary  French  and  world  letters.  It  would  seem  that  after  liv¬ 
ing  the  specialized,  subconscious  experience  of  his  pathetic  Salavin,  and 
after  exploring  the  muddy  recesses  of  this  semi-normal,  introverted  men¬ 
tality,  Duhamcl  decided  to  construct  a  literary  edifice  of  well-rounded, 
geometrical  dimensions.  The  ten  published  volumes  dramatize  the  di¬ 
verse  fortunes  of  a  bourgeois  family  whose  members  achieve  distinction 
in  music,  on  the  stage,  in  business  and  in  science.  In  several  of  the  novels 
interest  centers  on  Laurent  Pasquier,  whose  experiences  and  idealistic 
aspirations  frequently  suggest  a  biographical  identity  with  those  of  the 
author.  Were  it  not  for  the  preface,  in  which  Laurent  presents  himself  as 
a  man  of  fifty  who  has  attained  world  recognition  as  a  scientist,  one  could 
affirm  that  the  dominant  tone  of  the  Chronique  des  Pasquier  is  one  of 
pessimism  and  despair.  Laurent’s  disappointment  in  the  adequacy  of 
friendship,  family  unity,  fraternal  commimion,  association  with  great 
men,  art,  and  even  “la  musique  lib^ratricc”  to  save  mankind  would  seem 
complete  at  the  end  of  Le  combat  contre  les  ombres.  The  only  note  of 
hope  is  his  engagement  to  Jacqueline.  Although  he  scarcely  appears  in 
the  last  two  novels,  Suzanne  et  les  jeunes  hommes  and  La  passion  de  Jo¬ 
seph  Pasquier,  which  bring  the  narrative  (it  begins  in  1890)  up  to  1925, 
we  learn  that  Laurent  has  become  a  great  scientist  and  scholar.  Thus  even 
without  the  indications  in  the  preface,  Laurent’s  development  up  to  1914 
permits  the  assumption  that  his  strivings  for  spiritual  equilibrium  will 
culminate  in  the  tranquility  of  the  humanist  who  has  thoughtfully  appro¬ 
priated  and  assimilated  the  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  treasures  of 
humanity. 

In  spite  of  his  belief  that  a  man  of  letters  should  abstain  from  po¬ 
litical  activity,  Duhamel  has  frequently  championed  humanitarian  and 
liberal  causes.  In  Entretiens  dans  le  tumulte  (1919)  he  appealed  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  for  a  just  peace  and  social  reforms  in  keeping 
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with  the  idealism  of  Wilson.  During  the  early  twenties  he  toured  Europe 
making  lectures  in  defense  of  pacifism.  His  hatred  of  war  led  him  to 
condemn  it  in  1924  in  these  terms:  “Under  all  circumstances  I  will  refuse 
to  endorse  war  or  to  participate  in  it.”  Yet,  when  in  the  late  thirties  this 
keen  observer  realized  that  war  with  Hitler  was  inevitable,  he  sounded  a 
vibrant  call  to  arms  in  his  Memorial  de  la  guerre  blanche  (1939)  and 
Positions  frangaises  (1940). 

Duhamel  wrote  in  1931  that  “if  it  fell  to  my  lot  some  day  to  undergo 
a  mortal  punishment,  I  confess  in  a  whisper  that  exile  would  be  sufB- 
cient.”  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  decided  to  remain  in  France 
during  the  occupation.  Some  of  his  relatives  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Nazis  who  banned  his  Memorial  de  la  guerre  blanche  and  Positions 
franfoises.  They  also  suppressed  Ueu  d'asUe,  Mai  Juillet,  a  book  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  refugees.  He  published  anonymously  an  account  of 
the  German  destruction  of  Oradour>sur-Gianc  in  the  clandestine  news¬ 
paper  Les  Lettres  Francoises.  His  Chronique  des  saisons  ambres:  1940- 
1943  relates  his  observations  of  daily  life  under  the  occupation.  He  also 
found  time  to  complete  volumes  nine  and  ten  of  the  Chronique  des  Pas- 
quier.  Duhamel  had  affirmed  in  Remarques  sur  les  mimoires  imagi- 
naires  that  instead  of  writing  his  own  memoirs  he  would  write  the  “me¬ 
moirs  of  another,  imaginary  memoirs,”  ix.,  the  memoirs  of  Laurent 
Pasquier.  Inasmuch  as  he  decided  during  the  war  to  interrupt  all  of  his 
projects  in  order  to  write  his  own  memoirs,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  his  experiences  during  the  debacle  imposed  the  need  for  a  more 
realistic  medium  than  imaginary  memoirs.  And  in  addition  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  activities  already  cited,  Duhamel  was  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  during  most  of  the  war.  He  entered  the  Academy  in 
1936. 

Duhamel’s  trip  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1945  coincided  with  the  debates  in  progress  concerning  the  disposal  to  be 
made  of  the  atomic  bomb.  As  the  result  of  this  visit,  may  we  anticipate 
Sebnes  de  la  vie  atomique?  This  time  the  menace  is  tragically  real.  The 
atomic  bomb  threatens  not  only  culture  but  the  human  species  as  well. 
May  we  not  assume  that  men  like  Duhamel,  because  of  their  past  and 
present  relationship  to  total  human  misery,  are  best  qualified  not  only 
to  interpret  the  intimate  sufferings  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  to  appraise 
the  moral  and  physical  destruction  of  war,  but  also  are  most  competent 
to  envisage  and  present  the  total,  potential,  moral  and  physical  destruc¬ 
tions  of  the  atomic  future.?^ — University  of  Nebraska. 


Cuba’s  Fernando  Ortiz 

BY  MANUEL  PEDRO  GONZALEZ 

SAD  indeed  is  the  fate  of  a  great  man  born  in  a  small  country.  Not  only 
I  do  the  limitations  of  the  environment  necessarily  limit  and  con¬ 
dition  his  intellectual  powers,  but  he  also  has  to  contend  with  and 
offset  the  hindrance  represented  by  the  international  insignificance  of 
his  native  land.  This  is  a  dead  weight  from  which  few  of  these  men  have 
been  able  to  free  themselves.  One  of  these  few  is  the  Cuban,  Fernando 
Ortiz.  *  i 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Cuba  developed  a  remarkable  cul¬ 
tural  tradition,  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  most  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  This  current  of  high  culture  had  a  perfect  continuity 
throughout  the  whole  century  and  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  day. 
Originating  in  the  French  brand  of  illuminism  and  its  Spanish  counter¬ 
part,  regdismo,  this  cultural  stream  began  with  Francisco  de  Arango  y 
Parreno  and  Jos^  Agustin  Caballero  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  was  continued  uninterruptedly  by  Felix  Varela, 
Jos^  A.  Saco,  Jose  de  la  Luz,  Jose  Zacarias  and  Manuel  Gonzdlez  del 
Valle,  Antonio  Bachiller  y  Morales,  Rafael  Montoro,  Enrique  Pineyro, 
Enrique  Jos^  Varona,  Jos^  Marti,  Mariano  Aramburo,  and  others. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  most  outstanding  personalities 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  study  and  development  of  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  in  Cuba  up  to  the  present.  These  men  and  many  others 
represented  in  the  island  the  encyclopedist  type  of  culture.  Their  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity,  though  mainly  centered  in  philosophy,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  this  field  but  spread  to  other  more  or  less  related  branches  of 
knowledge.  Doctor  Fernando  Ortiz  is  the  only  representative  of  this 
noble  tradition  left  in  Cuba. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  Doctor  Ortiz  and 
his  many  cultural  achievements.  The  mere  enumeration  of  his  published 
works  would  require  several  pages.  Nor  is  it  feasible  for  the  present  writer 
even  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  larger  part  of  his  work  because  most  of  it 
deals  with  specialized  or  technical  matters  entirely  foreign  to  him.  The 
scope  of  this  biographical  “sketch,”  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  indicat¬ 
ing  the  profound  influence  exercised  by  Doctor  Ortiz  on  contemporary 
Cuban  life  and  culture,  accompanied  by  a  selective  classified  bibli¬ 
ography. 
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Doctor  Fernando  Ortiz  was  born  in  Havana  in  1881.  In  his  early 
childhood)  his  parents  took  him  to  the  island  of  Mallorca,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  he  attended  school  and  received  his  bachelor’s  degree. 
Then  he  studied  at  the  law  schools  of  the  universities  of  Barcelona  and 
Madrid,  and  received  from  the  latter  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  civil  law 
in  1901.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  Cuba  and  joined  the  consular 
service  of  the  republic  in  1903.  After  serving  his  country  in  this  capacity 
in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Cuba  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  the 
Audiencia  of  Havana.  In  1909,  Doctor  Ortiz  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Havana,  where  for  nine 
years  he  was  professor  of  constitutional  law  and  political  economy.  From 
1916  to  1924,  he  was  one  of  the  most  competent  and  efficient  members  of 
the  national  congress.  In  this  capacity,  he  wrote  his  now  famous  Project 
of  a  Cuban  Criminal  Code  or  Proyecto  de  Codigo  Criminal  Cubano,  ac¬ 
claimed  by  international  authorities  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  published.  In  1924,  Doctor  Ortiz  withdrew  from  the  active 
political  arena,  but  he  continued  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  Cuban  political  philosophy  and,  on  many  occasions,  has 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  problems  arising  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States.  Today,  he  is  professor  of  Cuban  ethnography  at  the 
University  of  Havana’s  Summer  Session. 

In  the  purely  cultural  realm,  his  activities  have  been  numerous  and 
all  of  them  of  great  transcendence  in  the  evolution  of  Cuban  intellectual 
life.  Since  1910,  he  has  been  editor  of  the  centenarian  magazine  Revista 
Bimestre  Cubana.  He  has  also  founded  and  edited  the  magazines  Ar- 
chivos  del  Folt^lore  Cubano,  Estudios  Afrocubanos,  Surco  and  the  popular 
reprint  monthly  Ultra.  At  the  same  time.  Doctor  Ortiz  has  edited  two 
series  of  rare  and  valuable  Cuban  books,  or  dealing  with  Cuba:  Coleccidn 
cubana  de  libros  iniditos  y  raros  and  Coleccidn  de  libros  cubanos,  the  lat¬ 
ter  comprising  some  forty  volumes.  In  many  instances  he  has  written 
long  and  illuminating  introductions  to  these  volumes.  At  present  he  is 
editing  the  series  Estudios  cubanos. 

From  1923  to  1932  Doctor  Ortiz  presided  over  the  oldest  and  most 
important  Cuban  private  institution,  the  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos 
del  Pais,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  same  period  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  History  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Cuban  Academy  of  Language.  In  addition.  Doctor  Ortiz 
has  founded  and  presided  over  several  cultural  institutions,  such  as  the 
Society  of  Cuban  Folklore,  the  Society  of  Afro-Cuban  Studies,  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  against  Racial  Discrimination,  and  the  well-known 
Institucion  Hispano-Cubana  de  Cultnra,  perhaps  the  most  influential 
organization  in  Cuban  cultural  life  since  1926.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
many  intellectual  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
the  United  States. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years.  Doctor  Ortiz  has  been  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  monumental  work  in  four  volumes  to  be  entitled  Economia 
del  descubrimiento  y  conquista  de  America,  of  which  only  part  of  the 
first  two  volumes  has  been  written.  If  he  succeeds  in  finishing  this  book, 
it  will  probably  represent  his  most  ambitious  and  important  work. 

Doctor  Ortiz  is  endowed  with  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work  and 
an  insatiable  intellectual  curiosity  apparently  capable  of  mastering  every 
subject  upon  which  he  chooses  to  concentrate.  This  explains  his  com¬ 
mand  of  so  many  disciplines.  And  yet  his  main  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  culture  in  his  country  docs  not  lie  in  his  research  or  writings,  remark¬ 
able  as  they  both  arc.  As  in  the  cases  of  Giner  de  los  Rios  and  Manuel  B. 
Cosio  in  Spain,  Alejandro  Korn  and  Jos6  Ingenieros  in  Argentina,  and 
Justo  Sierra  in  Mexico,  the  greatest  benefit  Doctor  Ortiz  has  rendered  to 
Cuban  culture  consists  in  the  impetus  he  has  given  to  higher  studies  in 
the  island,  and  in  the  stimulus  that  he  has  provided  for  two  generations 
of  intellectuals. 

His  warm  and  sympathetic  personality,  his  youthful  spirit  and  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition,  even  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  combined  with  his  un¬ 
bounded  zest  for  knowledge  and  patriotic  zeal,  has  rendered  him  a  kind 
of  natural  center  of  cultural  gravitation  in  Cuba  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Few  indeed  arc  the  men  of  letters  or  the  specialists  in  social  or 
life  sciences  in  Cuba  who  have  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  helped  by 
him.  More  than  to  any  other  Cuban  alive,  we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

•  *  *  * 

As  already  indicated,  the  published  work  of  Doctor  Ortiz  is  volumin¬ 
ous  and  versatile.  This  versatility  is  partly  due  to  the  limitations  of  his 
cultural  and  economic  environment.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  be  equally 
at  case  in  each  one  of  the  fields  into  which  the  following  bibliography 
is  divided.  The  author  has  indicated  only  the  most  important  books  and 
pamphlets  of  Doctor  Ortiz,  grouping  them  in  seven  different  sections. 
A  complete  bibliography  would  probably  double  the  list  of  titles  given 
here,  but  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  docs  not  permit  other  inclusions. 
Some  of  these  works  have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 
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Others  have  been  reprinted  three  or  four  times.  Contrapunteo  cuhano  del 
tabaco  y  el  azdcar  will  be  published  shortly  in  English  by  Alfred  H. 
Knopf. 

The  classification  into  seven  groups  or  fields  in  which  the  bibli¬ 
ography  appears  distributed  is  by  no  means  rigorously  exact.  Purposely, 
the  author  has  adopted  broad  or  very  inclusive  titles.  A  scientific  classifi¬ 
cation  would  require  several  subdivisions.  Besides,  several  of  these  books 
could  be  legitimately  grouped  under  several  headings  because  each  one 
of  them  constitutes  a  multilateral  study:  ethnographic,  economic,  social. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  of  Contrapunteo  cubano  . . . 
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Gyula  Juhasz 
Great  Hungarian  Lyrist 

BY  JOSEPH  REMENYI 
I 

POETS  of  small  nations  must  sing  for  a  small  audience.  Gyula  Juhasz, 
although  a  poet  of  superior  ability,  is  almost  imknown  beyond  the 
borders  of  Hungary.  He  was  indebted  to  foreign  poets,  primarily  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  and  to  French  poets  of  the  Parnassian  and 
Symbolist  schools,  but  his  individuality  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  simple, 
musical  verses  with  their  burden  of  compassion,  beauty  and  truth.  Like 
Verlaine,  he  seemed  to  come  dangerously  close  to  sentimentality,  but  his 
sense  of  form,  his  spontaneous  and  acquired  sensibility  and  the  clarity 
of  his  vision  transcended  mere  impressionism.  The  callous,  discordant  or 
patronizing  world  that  surrounded  him,  its  urban  and  rural  atmosphere, 
enriched  his  work  with  singular  Himgarian  imagery;  it  also  increased 
his  sense  of  seclusion.  In  order  to  come  to  grips  with  his  world,  he  evolved 
a  sort  of  Hungarian  myth,  and  permitted  this  myth  to  influence  him, 
largely  through  archaisms  of  language  and  spirit.  He  caught  the  voice  of 
his  ancestors  and  that  of  his  environment. 

Gyula  Juhasz  was  born  in  1883,  in  the  city  of  Szeged,  on  the  Tisza, 
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Hungary's  second  largest  river.  He  loved  his  birthplace  and  this  love  is 
expressed  in  many  of  his  poems.  It  was  said  of  Virgil  that  he  was  as  fond 
of  trees  as  Homer  was  of  the  sea;  Juhasz  loved  the  poplars  and  acacias 
of  the  Hungarian  lowlands  as  well  as  the  waters  of  the  Tisza,  which  has 
been  called  the  most  Hungarian  of  rivers.  His  ancestors  were  shepherds 
and  cabinetmakers;  his  father  was  a  telegraph  operator  who  died  young; 
his  mother,  a  warm-hearted  woman,  devoted  her  life  to  her  son.  His 
parents  were  Catholics;  his  mother  was  anxious  for  him  to  become  a 
priest.  Juhasz  received  his  secondary  schooling  in  his  home  city,  his  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  Budapest,  and  for  a  time  he  studied  to  be  a  Piarist 
monk,  but  he  was  never  ordained.  He  taught  Classical  and  Hungarian 
Uterature  in  various  provincial  gynmasiums.  At  the  time  of  the  October 
Revolution,  in  1918,  this  unpolitical  but  passionately  humanitarian  poet 
became  literary  adviser  to  the  municipal  theater  of  Szeged.  For  this 
“crime”  a  later  government  removed  him  from  the  state  payroll,  and  it 
was  only  the  intercession  of  certain  influential  persons  that  reinstated 
him.  This,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of  permanent  importance,  since  his 
emotional  instability  made  him  a  failure  as  a  teacher.  He  withdrew  more 
and  more  from  the  world.  He  was  fond  of  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tisza,  and  of  chatting  and  drinking  with  his  friends  in  some  small  tavern. 
In  time  even  so  much  activity  as  this  came  to  irk  him,  and  for  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  scarcely  left  his  room.  He  lost  himself  in  the  “nothing¬ 
ness  of  being.” 

Critics  took  notice  of  him  when  his  poems  appeared  with  Ady,  Babits 
and  other  iconoclastic  poets  in  an  anthology  entitled  Holnap  (Tomor¬ 
row).  His  work,  although  not  free  from  faults,  handles  the  personal  and 
social  conflicts  of  a  twentieth  century  Hungarian  poet  with  such  imagi¬ 
native  subtlety  and  connotative  richness  that  the  reading  of  his  poems  is 
a  memorable  experience.  There  was  in  Juhasz  an  almost  Asiatic  passivity, 
an  actual  aversion  to  the  much  lauded  intellectual  and  emotional  “con¬ 
veniences”  of  the  West.  He  had  creative  integrity  in  an  age  characterized 
by  disruptive  activities  and  by  waste.  His  spirituality  was  transparent; 
so  was  his  pragmatic  helplessness.  His  outlook  was  influenced  by  the 
age’s  indifference  to  poetry,  by  the  incongruity  between  the  Platonic 
Idea  and  up-to-date  materialism.  Appalled  by  this,  he  succumbed  to  the 
Schopenhauerian  concept  of  willessness;  one  may  win  at  the  roulette 
table  in  a  Casino,  but  one  cannot  win  at  the  roulette  table  of  life.  He  made 
several  attempts  at  suicide.  Several  times  they  were  unsuccessful,  but 
psychologically  he  died  years  before  the  date  recorded  in  the  books.  What 
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Allen  Tate  said  about  the  motivation  of  Hart  Crane’s  sclf-<lestruction 
(although  the  two  poets  were  not  at  all  alike),  applies  also  to  Juhasz, 
namely  that  “suicide  was  the  sole  act  of  will  left  to  him  short  of  a  pro¬ 
found  alteration  of  character.”  His  feeling  of  frustration  led  naturally 
to  the  idea  of  self-annihilation.  In  1935  he  succeeded  in  killing  himself; 
whereupon  many  who  had  ignored  or  berated  him  during  his  lifetime 
found  words  of  praise  for  his  ability. 

II 

The  mainspring  of  Juhasz’s  work  is  the  kind  of  “total  culture”  of 
which  T.  S.  Eliot  speaks  as  a  criterion  of  the  organic  society  to  which 
the  poet  belongs.  His  seven  volumes  of  poetry,  his  volume  of  miscella¬ 
neous  writings,  essays,  articles,  stories,  aphorisms,  gnomic  utterances,  and 
his  three  one-act  plays  reveal  an  organic  unity  with  his  cultural  inherit¬ 
ance.  When  hope  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  weariness  seemed  to  engulf 
his  will  to  creative  expression,  even  then  one  could  detect  in  the  shyness 
of  his  language  the  force  of  traditions  that  molded  his  creative  spirit.  His 
universality  was  Hungarian,  hence  his  Hungarianism,  without  the  ac¬ 
claim  of  the  world,  was  not  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  his  country, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  inevitable  pressure 
of  a  limited  empirical  horizon.  Imbued  with  sensitivity,  driven  with  an 
inner  need  of  continual  probing  for  beauty  and  truth,  plagued  by  a  self- 
tormenting  uneasiness  that  obscured  his  vision  of  contemplative  happi¬ 
ness,  it  sometimes  seemed  that  his  struggle  with  external  and  inherent 
infirmities  was  a  heroic  and  pathetic  symbol  of  the  destiny  of  his  native 
land.  He  is  plagued  by  a  dominant  image  of  an  oriental  Hungary  im¬ 
perfectly  adjusted  to  an  occidental  Europe;  a  Hungary  with  an  irrational 
sense  of  reality,  prone  to  self-deception,  yet  possessed  of  an  awareness 
of  Western  culture. 

Only  a  few  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into  English,  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  support  many  of  these  statements  with  illustrations. 
In  his  poem  The  Wilderness,  translated  by  Watson  Kirkconnell,  one 
senses  the  paradox  of  his  Hungarian  universality ;  the  pensive  and  burn¬ 
ing  pain  of  a  lonely  poet,  nourishing  his  spirit  with  a  nostalgia  for  the 
far-away: 

Today  this  town  is  dull,  my  world  confin'd. 

And  distant  Indies  beckon  to  my  mind. 

The  club  is  sad,  Gvadanyi's  picture  galls  me, 

A  sun-embroidered  region  claims  and  calls  me. 
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Perhaps  in  that  New  World,  on  some  lone  isle, 

Life  would  grow  mute  and  even  death  would  smile. 

Perhaps  on  some  lone  isle,  in  forests  old, 

I  could  forget  the  hunger  and  the  cold. 

Perhaps  in  some  far  region  of  the  deep 
Desires  would  fall,  lil(e  tired  gulls,  to  sleep. 

Or  would  peace  come  through  medieval  mist 
Of  incense,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist? 

Or  is  there  not  some  spot  beneath  the  sun 

Where  thou,  my  soul,  mayst  rest,  the  longing  done? 

Or  seekest  thou,  in  mouldering  realms  of  night. 

Rest,  by  the  crumbling  comrades,  out  of  sight? 

The  above  poem  was  written  in  Szakolcza,  a  Slovak  community  in  north¬ 
western  Hungary  where  the  poet  was  teaching  literature  in  a  secondary 
school.  It  stirs  one  like  the  birth  of  beauty,  to  quote  Plato;  its  impulse  is 
aesthetic  and  emotional,  universal  and  Hungarian.  However,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  poet’s  relationship  to  the  “total  culture”  of 
his  nation  is  exemplified  solely  by  romantic  longing  that  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  his  country.  He  could  be  vibrant  in  his  defense  of  regional¬ 
ism,  in  the  complete  realization  of  his  being  through  a  defiant  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  Hungarian  consciousness.  Addressing  his  countrymen  in  his 
poem  April  Fool,  he  tells  them  he  is  their  gypsy  and  lives  only  for  them. 
In  another  poem  he  declares  that  the  sorrow  of  the  entire  nation  beats  in 
his  heart,  yet  he  also  admits  his  love  for  humanity,  regardless  of  racial 
and  religious  differences. 

Through  all  the  variety  of  his  poetic  patterns  one  perceives  his  one¬ 
ness  with  his  surroundings,  the  joy  and  distress  of  a  small-country  poet 
whose  pity  and  self-pity  blend  almost  religiously  with  certain  features  of 
his  country.  His  humility  was  sincere;  he  had  the  courage  of  a  gentle 
temper,  the  luminous  heart  of  a  dreamer.  He  was  a  master-versifier;  the 
very  rhythm  of  his  verses  suggests  pleasure.  No  matter  whether  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  classic  meter  or  some  freer  verse-form,  one  feels  the  authentic 
quality  of  his  poetic  actualization,  the  application  of  Goethe’s  Erlebnis- 
psychology  which  tempers  the  tension  of  an  experience  into  a  musical 
smile  or  tear.  His  personal  lyrics,  descriptive  poems,  ballads,  sonnets  and 
terzinas  are  always  well  done.  Technically,  his  one  shortcoming  seems  to 
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be  an  adherence  to  certain  euphonious  but  somewhat  trite  rhymes;  but 
he  was  so  careful  a  poet  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  **dcfccts” 
were  entirely  intentional,  and  not  evidences  of  versifying  incompetence. 
When  he  ofEered  his  fancy  and  imagination  to  a  crude,  gluttonous  and 
ruthless  world,  he  must  have  felt  like  the  beggar-scholars  in  Petronius* 
Satyricon  as  they  “enjoyed”  the  questionable  hospitality  of  the  voracious 
Trimalchio.  It  is  possible  that  his  occasional  indifference  to  pure  rhyming 
was  a  sort  of  revenge  for  the  clumsy  power  of  “practical”  people.  The 
general  tone  of  his  poetry  is  elegiac.  Now  and  then  he  strikes  a  note 
which  implies  that  had  he  lived  in  other  times  he  would  have  been  a 
minstrel;  that  if  he  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Giotto,  he  would  have 
been  a  humble  Hungarian  word-painter  of  eternity.  His  verbal  range  was 
not  wide,  but  it  was  suggestive. 

The  best  of  his  seven  volumes  are  Testamentom  (My  Testament)  and 
Harfa  (Harp).  Harja  reprints  some  older  poems  and  adds  some  new 
ones.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  is  /  Have  Forgot,  It  runs,  in  KirkconnelFs 
translation: 

/  have  forgot  the  fairness  of  her  hear, 

But  this  I  know:  that  when  the  flaming  grain 
Across  the  rippling  fields  makes  summer  fair, 

Within  its  gold  1  feel  her  grace  again. 

I  have  forgot  the  blueness  of  her  eyes, 

But  when  Septembers  lay  their  tired  haze 
In  sweet  farewell  across  the  azure  skies, 

I  dream  once  more  the  sapphire  of  her  gaze. 

I  have  forgot  the  softness  of  her  voice. 

But  when  the  Spring  breathes  out  its  softest  sigh, 

Then  I  can  hear  her  speak  the  tender  joys 
That  blesid  the  springtime  of  a  day  gone  by. 

In  all  his  poems,  regardless  of  whether  he  writes  about  eternal  art, 
about  landscapes,  about  love,  life  or  death,  his  poetic  creed  demands  an 
exactness  of  image,  a  metaphorical  embrace  of  the  indefinable,  a  com¬ 
plete  avoidance  of  versified  pyrotechnics.  The  problem  of  unmerited 
suffering,  the  awareness  of  vanishing  dreams,  the  poet’s  loneliness  in 
the  hustling  Vanity  Fair  of  life,  are  constantly  present;  nevertheless,  even 
when  he  suffers  most  deeply,  his  poems  have  a  comforting  effect  because 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  soul.  He  will  ask  a  gentle  question — “Are  there 
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tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  forget-me-nots?”  or  he  will  declare  that  “Art  is 
as  cruel  as  a  virgin  widow”;  he  will  sing  of  “fertile  solitude,”  or  of  “the 
wounded  nation”;  he  will  glorify  Hungary’s  patroness,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  a  tone  of  hopeful  simplicity  that  is  touching  and  consoling,  he  will 
find  the  voice  of  a  jongleur  de  Dieu  to  sing  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  along 
the  highways;  he  will  call  himself  a  “brother  of  the  poplars”  or  pen  a 
ballad  to  Francois  Villon;  everything  he  writes  proves  again  his  pure 
freedom  from  presumption  and  supercilious  cleverness  and  shows  how 
earnestly  his  spirit  sought  to  understand.  His  song  of  Sandor  Korosi 
Csoma,  the  Transylvanian,  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  visited  the  an¬ 
cient  abode  of  the  Magyars  in  Asia;  his  panegyrics  of  Hungarian  creators, 
Daniel  Berzsenyi,  Mihaly  Vorosmarty,  Janos  Arany  and  others;  his  skill 
in  suggesting  color  and  sound  in  both  modern  and  primitive  media;  his 
tribute  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Paul  Gauguin,  Constantin  Meimier  and  other 
great  creative  spirits,  reveal  a  Hungarian  accent  of  poetic  expression, 
an  idyllic  wealth  often  unsuspected  or  unrecognized  by  foreigners  who 
see  in  Hungary  only  aristocratic  spendthrifts  and  plutocratic  snobs.  This 
Christian  Pan  of  Hungarian  mythology,  this  piper  of  his  people’s  dreams, 
this  poet  of  mercy  and  love  is  indeed  an  anguished  voice  of  Hungarian 
loneliness  and  loveliness,  of  a  nation  whose  heavens  are  darkened  by  the 
tragic  mistakes  of  her  leaders  and  by  the  world’s  sad  ignorance  of  her 
symbols. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 


The  annual  selection  of  “Los  Veinte 
Mejores  Libros”  sponsored  by  the  Ci- 
mara  Argentina  del  Libro  was  as  follows 
for  the  year  1944: 

Angelo  Guido,  Redescubrimiento  de 
Amirica  en  el  arte  (Editorial  “El 
Ateneo”),  Lcopoldo  Lugones,  El  Pa- 
yador  (^iciones  Centuridn). — Arman¬ 
do  Braun  Men^ndez,  Fuerte  Bulnes 
(Emec^  Editores). — Carlos  Reyles,  El 
embrujo  de  Sevilla  (Emec^). — Men^n- 
dez  Pelayo,  Estudios  de  critica  histdrica 
y  liter  aria  (Espasa-  Calpe  Argentina). — 
Benedetto  Croce,  Shakespeare  (Imiin). 
— Fritz  Kahn,  El  hombre:  su  estructura, 
sus  funciones,  sus  enfermadades  (Lo- 
sada). — Arminda  d’Onofrio,  La  ipoca  y 
el  arte  de  Prilidiano  Pueyrreddn  (Edi¬ 
torial  Sudamericana). — George  Santa¬ 


yana,  Personas  y  lugares  (Sudameri¬ 
cana). — Sunuier  Welles,  Hora  de  de- 
cisidn  (  Sudamericana  ) . — ^P^rez  de  Ayala, 
El  ombligo  del  mundo  (Guillermo 
Kraft). — Los  cuatro  Evangelios  de  Nues- 
tro  Senor  Jesucristo:  (Guillermo  Kraft). 
— Quirds  (Jacobo  Peuser).  A.  Taullard, 
El  mueble  colonial  sudamericano  (Peu¬ 
ser). — Los  Santos  Evangelios  de  Nuestro 
Senor  Jesucristo  (Peuser). — Juan  Valera, 
Pepita  JimSnez  (Pleamar). — Guillaume 
Janneau,  El  arte  Cubista  (Poseidon). — 
Julio  E.  Payr6,  22  pintorescas  facetas  del 
arte  argentino,  (Poseidon). — T.  E.  L.aw- 
rence,  Los  siete  pilares  de  la  sabiduria 
(Sur). — Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  El  camino 
del  amor  y  la  muerte  del  corneta  Cris- 
tdbal  Rill(e  (Viau). 
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Do  Foreign  Languages 
Improve  Your  Own? 

A  Symposium 

For  good  or  ill,  the  American  republic  is  the  most  nearly  monolin¬ 
gual  of  all  great  nations.  In  hundreds  of  American  high  schools 
there  is  no  foreign  language  instruction  at  all,  and  our  colleges 
usually  give  Latin  and  Greek,  French,  German  and  Spanish  relatively 
scant  and  cursory  attention.  A  generation  ago  several  of  our  large  cities 
introduced  German  into  the  grades,  but  the  hundred  per  centers  speedily 
ousted  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Spanish  will  fare  better  in  the 
Southwest.  Our  new  world-status  may  change  our  attitude,  but  it  appears 
that  indifference  to  foreign  languages  is  rather  general  in  all  strata  of  our 
population.  BooJ^s  Abroad  has  approached  one  angle  of  the  problem  by 
asking  a  number  of  successful  writers  whether  they  are  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  derived  any  profit,  as  writers,  from  (1)  the  study  of  Latin  and/or 
Greek;  (2)  the  study  or  acquisition  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
Their  answers  fill  the  gamut  from  high  Yes  to  low  No  so  solidly  that  we 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  drawing  confident  general  conclusions  from 
them.  They  haven’t  solved  the  problem,  but  most  of  them  have  thrown 
light  on  it.  Their  comments  follow: 

Howard  Mum  ford  Jones,  educator  and  writer: — I  was  exposed  to 
four  years  of  high  school  Latin,  the  only  language  I  ever  really  worked 
at;  to  college  French,  college  Italian,  and  college  German  (the  latter  on 
top  of  some  earlier  study).  I  also  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  Spanish,  and 
can  puzzle  out  a  few  more  European  tongues.  I  have  also  written  mil¬ 
lions  of  words  since  the  time  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  local  paper.  I 
have  never  seen  the  slightest  connection  between  these  two  activities.  The 
best  training  in  the  way  of  writing  that  I  know  is  to  have  to  write  for  a 
given  space  and  to  complete  your  task  at  a  given  time  and  to  know  that 
what  you  write  is  to  be  read  by  persons  who  do  not  want  to  have  to  read 
it.  If  in  these  circumstances  you  can  acquire  directness  and  economy,  you 
can  write.  No  foreign  language  has  ever  taught  me,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
single  valuable  fact  about  English  style. 

Henry  Seidel  Canhy,  critic  and  editor: — I  can  only  say  . . .  that  I  am 
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more  and  more  convinced  that  careful  studies  in  translation  of  foreign 
and  particularly  classical  languages  undoubtedly  are  of  the  very  greatest 
value  to  the  writing  of  English.  And  furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness  of  so  much  contemporary  writing,  even 
when  fluent,  may  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the  slackening  of  work 
in  languages  other  than  our  own  in  our  educational  processes^ 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  critic  and  essayist: — I  do  not  learn  languages 
easily.  French  is  the  only  one  beside  English  which  I  can  speak  or  which 
1  can  read  purely  for  pleasure  and  without  sense  of  strain.  Beside  that  I 
have  a  small  smattering  of  German  and  no  more  Latin  than  an  under- 
graduate  used  to  get  thirty  years  ago. — My  guess  is  that  what  I  do  know 
of  languages  other  than  my  own  has  helped  me  as  a  writer  but  that  even 
in  the  case  of  the  French  it  is  less  because  familiarity  with  the  syntax  is 
very  useful  than  simply  because  to  know  words  in  other  languages  is  to 
increase  one’s  awareness  of  the  nature  of  meaning  and  the  importance 
of  connotations  and  feelings.  To  know  more  than  one  language  is  inevit¬ 
ably  to  understand  language  better.  On  the  other  hand  I  strongly  doubt 
that  to  be  actually  bilingual  is  any  advantage  to  a  writer. 

Harry  Emerson  FosdicJ{^,  clergyman: — I  regard  myself  as  unpayably 
indebted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  such  command  of  English 
as  I  have  been  able  to  achieve.  I  was  brought  up  on  the  Classics;  my  father 
taught  them,  and  I  can  remember  early  days  in  my  youth  when  I  willing¬ 
ly  gave  up  Saturday  to  try  to  make  Virgil  real  poetry  in  English,  or  to 
make  one  of  Cicero’s  Orations  sound  like  an  oration  when  I  translated  it. 
— It  is,  of  course,  incredible  that  we  should  ever  go  back  to  the  compul¬ 
sory  study  of  the  Classics  as  we  once  did,  but  I  am  dreadfully  sorry  that 
so  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  in  this  country  do  not  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  at  all. 

Muna  Lee,  poet,  translator  and  essayist: — ^“Success”  is  a  big  word. 
I  have  never  thought  of  applying  it  to  myself.  But  if  the  question  is 
whether  or  not,  irrespective  of  success  or  the  lack  of  it,  my  life  has  been 
influenced  by  the  study  of  language,  the  answer  is  that  every  major  event 
of  my  life  in  some  way  is  due  to  whatever  acquaintance  I  possess  with 
other  languages.  That  really  means  everything:  my  profession,  my  avo¬ 
cation,  my  marriage,  my  deepest  friendships.  If  I  had  not  acquired  an 
acquaintance  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  with  French,  and  if  that 
had  not  led  through  Dr.  Dora’s  suggestion  to  translating  Spanish  for  the 
Government  during  the  First  World  War,  my  life  would  have  been  com- 
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pletcly  different  and,  in  fact,  I  should  be  another  person.  As  for  classical 
languages,  whatever  I  know  about  English  I  learned  from  four  years  of 
high  school  Latin;  I  never  learned  anything  about  the  structure  of  the 
English  language  in  any  English  class,  high  school  or  University. — ^That 
anyone  could  decide  voluntarily  to  live  monolingually  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  international  world  seems  to  me  incredible. 

Burton  Rascoe,  editor  and  writer: — It  is  my  belief  that  my  early  (and 
later)  studies  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  and  my  reading  of  for¬ 
eign  literary  works  in  the  original  have  had  an  immense  effect  upon  my 
fluency  in  English,  my  vocabulary  and  my  very  appreciation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  its  literature. — ^It  has  been  my  observation  that  many 
of  those  who  have  not  subjected  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  have  not  learned  English  grammar,  either,  and  as 
a  result  cannot  express  themselves  with  any  fluency  or  cogency  even  in 
an  ordinary  letter.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  persons  holding  B.  S.  de¬ 
grees  from  colleges  of  high  standing  cannot  write  a  literate  letter. — am 
at  present  taking  classes  and  studying  Russian,  and  rarely  does  a  week 
go  by  without  my  reading  books  or  magazines  in  French,  as  well  as  some 
Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  aid  of  the  translations  on  the  opposite  page,  in 
my  volumes  of  the  Loeb  library.  There  have  been  literary  geniuses  who 
have  known  no  other  language  than  their  own;  but  they  were  Nature’s 
happy  freaks.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  foreign  languages  are  often 
taught  very  badly  in  our  schools,  not  as  instruments  of  living  expression 
but  as  memory  exercises,  and  that  classes  in  them  are  for  that  reason 
not  only  repugnant  but  useless  to  many  students. 

Porter  Sargent,  publisher  and  writer  on  education: — I  know  of  no 
English  author  who  has  been  favorably  influenced  in  his  style  or  manner, 
phrasing  or  choice  of  words,  or  construction,  by  the  study  of  what  arc 
usually  known  as  the  Greek  texts  and  which  come  from  the  fifth  to  the 
third  century  B.  C.  chiefly,  or  by  the  Roman  writers.  Homer  is  in  another 
class.  The  sweep  of  his  story  has  affected  many,  but  like  other  great  epics 
that  were  orally  recited  for  generations  before  they  were  put  in  print  it 
swings  and  sings  as  the  lectures  of  Aristotle,  taken  down  by  slaves,  or 
the  wordy  disquisitions  of  Plato,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  do 
not.— But  I  have  been  affected  and  influenced  by  many  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  Renaissance  translations  of  classical  writers.  That  is  due  to  the  time, 
to  the  extrovert  attitude  that  bred  Hawkins  and  Drake,  that  gave  us  the 
language  of  our  English  Bible  and  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare.  1  still  al- 
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most  daily  recommend  to  young  people  to  read  anything  written  at  that 
time,  on  which  to  base  their  style. — Of  the  extant  languages  usually 
designated  “foreign,”  I  suppose  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  study  them 
acquire  any  competence  in  their  use,  that  is,  are  able  to  convey  their 
thought  to  those  of  different  groups  or  to  readily  get  the  nuances  of 
thought  of  various  types  and  different  periods  from  the  colloquial  news¬ 
paper,  the  humorous  journal  or  the  classical  writers. — Most  of  the  school 
and  college  work  in  translating,  I  think,  is  likely  to  establish  bad  habits 
in  the  use  of  English.  The  constructions  are  so  different  that  the  school¬ 
boy  translates  into  something  that  is  neither  English  nor  German. — The 
simultaneous  study  of  two  languages  by  young  children,  of  course,  uti¬ 
lizes  their  mental  capacity,  preventing  its  utilization  in  other  ways.  Most 
desirable  for  a  Dutch  child,  of  doubtful  value,  except  for  parental  pride 
in  display,  for  an  American  child. — If  it  were  not  too  boastful  I  would 
like  to  say  that  any  ability  I  may  have  to  use  English  effectively  is  largely 
due  to  the  English  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  and 
to  translations  of  Greek  classics  of  that  period. 

Leonard  Bacon,  poet  and  scholar: — The  two  questions  you  ask  arc, 
of  course,  extremely  interesting  ones.  Not  for  anything  would  I  give  up 
my  sketchy  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Not  a  day  passes  but  1  find 
such  familiarity  as  I  have  with  the  two  ancient  languages  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  my  work  as  a  writer,  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  which  I  have 
had  and  still  derive  from  them. — ^With  respect  to  your  second  question 
about  modern  languages,  my  experience  is  rather  wide  than  deep.  I  have 
known  French  all  my  life  and  have  had  a  working  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  at  one  time  of  German.  I  have  worked  in  Russian,  Portuguese,  Ru¬ 
manian,  and  Catalan,  that  is  to  say  I  have  translated  directly  from  those 
tongues.  Every  language  I  have  monkeyed  with  has  given  me  something 
which  1  should  not  like  to  be  without.  I  haven't  mastered  one  of  the 
languages  which  I  have  mentioned  but  in  every  instance,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  have  helped  me  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  my  own  tongue.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  the  attitude  of  people  who  believe  that 
one's  mother  tongue  is  all  one  needs  to  know. 

Stanley  Vestal,  educator  and  writer: — I  will  say,  with  conviction  bom 
of  experience,  that  I  heartily  favor  the  study  of  languages  for  the  writer. 

After  all,  the  tools  of  the  writer  are  languages.  No  one  can  fully  un¬ 
derstand  English  or  use  it  with  any  subtlety  unless  he  knows  something 
of  the  tongues  that  have  contributed  so  large  a  share  of  its  word  hoard  | 
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and  its  usage.  The  more  linguistic  training  the  better,  provided  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  means  to  more  adequate  expression.  No  exercise  beats  transla¬ 
tion  in  teaching  the  writer  precision  of  use  and  choice  of  words.  I  venture 
to  say  that  1  can  tell,  four  times  out  of  five,  whether  an  author  has  had 
training  in  the  tongues,  simply  by  reading  a  few  pages  of  his  English 
writing.  I  know  that  some  people  feel  that  the  study  of  modern,  and 
particularly  of  the  so-called  “dead”  languages  is  unnecessary,  even  for  a 
writer.  But  people  who  are  unwilling  to  do  more  than  is  necessary  will 
never  amount  to  anything  as  writers— or  in  any  other  field. 

C banning  Pollock,,  playwright  and  novelist: — . . .  I  may  say  that  my 
formal  education  ended  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools,  and 
that  1  never  studied  classical  languages  or  any  other  language.  I  did  man¬ 
age  to  pick  up  some  German  in  Austria,  and  a  little  Spanish  in  Central 
America,  but,  if  I  “write  English  well”  it  is  only  because  I  have  been 
an  omniverous  reader. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  historian: — The  only  classical  language 
which  I  studied  was  Latin  and  I  do  feel  that  that  was  of  very  great  help 
to  me  in  writing  English,  particularly  in  explaining  the  derivation  and 
real  meaning  of  so  many  of  the  words  that  we  use,  just  as  when  I  studied 
Persian,  which  is  very  closely  related  to  Hindustani,  a  great  many  places 
and  names  in  India  took  on  an  entirely  new  meaning  for  me.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  cousin  of  mine  had  built  canals  in  the  Punjab  which  had  never 
meant  anything  to  me  except  an  exotic  word,  but  when  I  studied  Persian- 
Hindustani,  and  found  that  Punjab  meant  Penj-ab,  “Five  Rivers,”  I  saw 
the  map  and  the  whole  country  where  he  was. — Such  other  languages  as 
the  Persian  which  1  have  just  mentioned  and  French  and  German  have, 
I  think,  been  of  very  great  use  to  me,  not  only  in  opening  literatures 
which  arc  different  from  our  own,  but  in  giving  me  a  larger  mental  vo¬ 
cabulary  so  to  say,  rather  than  merely  another  verbal  one. 

Marquis  James,  journalist  and  biographer: — For  a  good  many  years 
I  regretted  that  I  had  studied  no  classical  language  long  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  it  and  deplored  the  fact  that  I  could  express  no  more  than  rudi¬ 
mentary  ideas  in  a  foreign  tongue.  I  still  regret  these  deficiencies  on  the 
ground  of  general  enrichment  of  the  mind  and  convenience  when 
abroad.  Narrowing  down  the  case  to  a  matter  of  style,  however,  I  found 
that  I  had  my  work  cut  out  to  say  things  in  simple  English.  Sometimes 
I  read  a  writer  who  I  think  would  have  been  able  to  write  better  had  he 
not  been  so  extensively  educated.  He  hadn’t  assimilated  all  that  was  in 
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his  head.  It  takes  a  person  of  some  natural  capacity  to  make  use  of  that 
extra  equipment. — ^Probably  a  knowledge  of  languages  wouldn’t  have 
hurt  Lincoln’s  style  or  Mark  Twain’s.  But  would  it  have  improved  them  ? 
Certainly,  though,  Lincoln  or  Clemens  would  not  have  let  it  get  in  the 
way  of  what  they  were  trying  to  say  in  English. — I  suppose  I’m  trying  to 
suggest  that  you  have  to  pick  your  subject  for  exposure  to  these  forms  of 
education.  I  haven’t  any  idea  how  that  could  be  done  without  making 
mistakes. 

Charles  Beard,  historian: — I  certainly  am  unable  to  say  how  much  of 
my  “success,”  if  any,  in  writing  is  due  to  my  study  of  Latin  or  various 
modern  languages.  How  any  person  could  determine  such  a  matter 
passeth  my  understanding.  It  is  certain  that  many  accepted  masters  of 
English  have  not  been  familiar  with  any  foreign  language  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  many  classical  scholars  seem  to  write  about  the  worst  English 
to  be  found  in  all  the  land.  Furthermore,  a  great  deal  depends  on  what 
one  is  proposing  to  write  about.  One  who  writes  at  large  on  Plato  cer- 
tainly  ought  to  know  Greek.  I  think  it  was  Ruskin  who  said  that  one  may 
know  sixteen  foreign  languages  and  know  nothing  in  any  of  them.  If 
one  knows  nothing,  how  can  one  write?  You  tell  me.  Brother! 

Ben  Ames  Williams,  novelist: — Your  letter  touches  off  one  of  my 
favorite  topics.  Probably  the  greatest  failure  in  the  United  States  is  our 
educational  system — and  poor  as  it  is,  an  incredibly  small  percentage  of 
our  population  takes  advantage  of  it  even  to  the  extent  of  finishing  High 
School.  Our  children  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  few  fundamental  things 
which  would  give  them  perspective,  a  sense  of  proportion,  a  true  idea 
of  their  own  place  in  the  world.  Even  the  peoples  whose  literacy  is  low— 
the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  the  English — actually  know  more  things  worth 
knowing  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics,  morals,  a  philosophy  of  life, 
than  our  people.  Of  course  this  is  largely  the  result  of  our  national  juve- 
nility.  We  have  the  virtues,  and  the  faults,  of  rich  children. 

But  this  only  remotely  touches  your  questions.  To  answer  them — (1) 

I  believe  the  b^  vocational  training  for  any  vocation  is  that  which  de* 
velops  the  capacity  to  use  one’s  own  language  readily,  properly  and 
effectively;  and  that  an  extensive  vocabulary  is  the  common  denominator 
of  greatness.  Many  men  with  a  broad  vocabulary  arc  otherwise  cols' 
plctcly  ordinary;  but  it  is  almost  impossible — perhaps  it  is  completely 
impossible — to  find  a  great  man  whose  vocabulary  is  crippled  and  limited. 
(2)  I  believe  the  simplest  road  to  the  achievement  of  a  vocabulary  and 
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of  some  idea  of  how  to  use  it  is  a  study  of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  young  man  can  achieve  an  adequate  vocabulary  without 
considerable  familiarity  with  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  (3)  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  young  man — or  woman — ^who  knows  Latin  can  readily  acquire 
French  or  Spanish  or  Italian  if  desire  or  need  ever  suggests  that  he  or 
she  do  so. 

In  my  own  case — since  you  ask  the  question — I  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  four  or  five  years  of  Latin,  including  a  year’s  study  with  an  English 
tutor,  during  which  I  learned  readily  to  read  at  sight  say  a  hundred  lines 
of  Virgil  in  an  hour.  My  years  of  Latin  are  the  only  part  of  my  general 
education  which  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  continuing  value. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  and  journalist: — Replying  to  your 
inquiry,  I  am  certain  that  my  study  of  the  classical  languages  has  favor¬ 
ably  affected  my  writing  and  so  has  my  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man.  1  must  sound  a  note  of  warning,  however:  I  was  so  steeped  in  Ger¬ 
man  as  a  boy  and  talked  it  so  much,  that  I  was  accused  by  my  Harvard 
professors,  A.  S.  Hill  and  Barrett  Wendell,  of  showing  this  in  my  style. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imdcrstand  the  monolingual  position.  Any 
additional  language  must  enrich  any  writer’s  use  of  words  and  add  to 
his  range  of  expression. 

H.  V.  Kalsenbom,  editor  and  radio  commentator: — My  knowledge 
of  German,  French  and  Spanish  has  been  of  enormous  value  to  me  in 
my  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  editor  and  radio  correspondent  and 
analyst.  It  has  improved  my  English  by  making  me  more  conscious  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  by  enlarging  my  vocabulary.  It  has  broadened 
my  point  of  view  by  stimulating  my  interest  in  foreign  countries  and 
their  affairs.  It  has  enabled  me  to  conduct  interviews  with  leaders  like 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  General  DeGaulle  and  many  others  who  do  not  speak 
English,  but  who  do  speak  one  of  the  several  foreign  languages  I  know. — 
As  for  the  classics,  I  believe  that  the  average  American  student  will  do 
much  better  to  devote  all  the  time  he  can  spare  for  language  study  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  live  language  rather  than  a  dead  language.  None  of 
the  arguments  that  are  advanced  in  favor  of  the  classics  has  ever  appealed 
to  me,  because  exactly  the  same  arguments  could  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  living  language. 

Waldo  Franks  publicist,  journalist  and  novelist: — Consciousness  and 
knowledge,  of  course,  are  not  enough  to  make  a  writer;  that  quality  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  talent,  is  needed.  And  the  man  with  talent  and  less  knowl- 
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edge  will  write  better  than  the  man  with  much  knowledge  and  no  talent. 
But  granted  the  talent,  consciousness  of  other  languages,  other  cultures, 
is  bound  to  nourish  the  writer  and  to  make  him  more  secure  in  his  mas> 
tery  of  his  own  medium. — ^You  ask  what  knowledge  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  and  of  modem  languages  has  done  in  my  own  case;  what  effect 
it  has  had  on  my  writing.  This,  I  cannot  answer.  For  my  familiarity  with 
other  languages  has  been  an  integral  part  of  my  training  and  of  my  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  nurture.  Translations  of  course  are  better  than 
nothing.  But  only  the  man  who  reads  the  great  works  in  the  original  of 
other  languages  knows  what  even  the  best  translations  fail  to  convey. 
Translation  eliminates  an  entire  dimension  of  a  work,  and  most  of  its 
color  and  feeling. — As  to  the  literate  reading  and  non-writing  public, 
at  the  very  least  a  knowledge  of  another  language  or  of  other  languages 
brings  a  command  of  other  worlds,  a  familiarity  with  other  articulations 
of  the  human  spirit,  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  sheer  delight,  pure  experi¬ 
ence,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  utility. — In  the  closer  world  of  to¬ 
morrow,  it  will  be  even  more  important  that  there  should  be  literate 
publics  capable  of  exploring  the  deepest  newest  expressions  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  An  unknown  language  is  an  irreducible  barrier.  A  language  mas¬ 
tered  is  the  best  conduit  to  the  soul  and  body  of  a  people. 

Ramdn  Sender,  Spanish  novelist: — I  believe  that  the  classic  languages 
— Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arab,  Sanscrit,  if  the  last-mentioned  can  be 
called  classic — arc  very  efficacious  in  giving  an  author  a  feeling  for  the 
unity  of  culture,  as  well  as  for  endowing  his  imagination  with  authority 
and  power. — ^Thc  modern  languages  have  their  utility  also,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  individuals  who  speak  more  than  two  languages 
talk  nonsense  in  all  of  them,  including  their  mother  tongue.  There  arc 
doubtless  exceptions. 

Felix  Morley,  editor,  journalist  and  educator: — ...  So  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whatever  command 
of  the  English  language  I  possess  is  in  part  due  to  having  studied  Latin 
throughout  high  school  and  for  two  years  in  college.  I  have  only  a  bare 
smattering  of  Greek,  but  have  often  wished  that  I  had  studied  that  lan¬ 
guage  also. — I  speak  and  read  both  German  and  French  with  reasonable 
facility,  but  I  think  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  more  helpful  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  English  language,  both  because  of  its  greater  precision  in 
shades  of  meaning,  and  because  of  the  common  Latin  roots. — In  sum,  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
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which  have  affected  our  own,  and  of  other  languages  cognate  to  our  own, 
is  important  if  one  wishes  to  use  one’s  own  tongue  with  facility  and  defi¬ 
nition. 

Albert  Guerard,  educator  and  writer: — I  am,  as  you  know,  a  deter¬ 
mined  advocate  of  foreign  language  study.  But  I  have  to  answer  your 
question  candidly.  Whatever  style  I  have  I  acquired  before  I  was  sixteen. 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  English 
had  any  influence  upon  it.  From  childhood,  I  had  a  love  of  language  as 
an  instrument;  perhaps  because  I  learned  my  letters  in  Hugo’s  Notre 
Dame.  And  I  profited  greatly  by  the  thorough  training  I  got  in  French 
and  through  French  alone. — After  all,  the  Greeks  handled  their  instru¬ 
ment  very  decently  without  learning  foreign  languages;  whereas  the 
concierges  in  cosmopolitan  hotels,  the  stewards  on  luxury  liners,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  professors  of  languages,  all  great  linguists,  seldom  are  above  me¬ 
diocrity  as  word-artists.  If  I  believe  so  firmly  in  foreign  language  study, 
it  is  not  for  stylistic  reasons. 

Upton  Sinclair,  publicist  and  novelist: —  . . .  Language  as  I  got  it  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Columbia  University  was  a 
waste  of  time.  The  one  aim  of  such  study  should  be  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  the  classics  quickly,  and  unless  that  goal  is  to  be  achieved,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  spend  the  time  reading  those  same  classics  in  the  best 
translation  available. 

Henri  M.  Peyre,  educator  and  historian  of  literature: — I  lay  no  claim 
to  being  included  among  the  persons  to  whom  your  questions  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  for  my  native  tongue  is  French  and  my  writing  in  English  is 
therefore  that  of  a  man  who  attempts  to  be  bilingual.  The  problem, 
however,  is  probably  not  basically  different  for  a  Frenchman,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  any  other  person  who  belongs  to  the  western  cultural  tradition. — 
There  are  of  course  exceptions;  and  gifted  writers  have  always  existed 
who  knew  only  their  own  language  (the  Greeks  for  instance).  There 
will  always  be  a  very  few  persons  who  will  develop  an  original  style 
without  the  training  of  schools,  humanities  and  modern  languages.  But 
those  are  a  very  small  minority.  In  training  the  youth  of  a  country,  we 
have  to  think  of  larger  groups. — I  believe  it  is  indispensable  for  those  to 
have  studied  at  least  one  foreign  language.  It  is  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  become  fully  conscious  of  one’s  own,  to  acquire  a  richer  vocabu-' 
lary  and  a  true  sense  of  the  complexities  of  syntax,  to  learn  how  to  use 
words  with  skill  and  to  utilize  their  evocative  power  to  the  full.  It  is  also 
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the  best  way  to  free  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  words  in  our  own 
idiom,  and  to  realize  that  other  nations  attach  a  different  meaning  to 
apparently  similar  words,  feel  and  think  differently  from  us,  and  no  less 
validly.  He  who  knows  only  his  own  language  is  most  often  doomed  to 
remain  a  captive  of  dogmatism  and  provincialism. — For  my  own  part, 
I  have  owed  much  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  almost  as  much 
to  the  study  of  classical  languages.  I  believe  such  study  (say  of  Latin  and 
German,  of  Greek  and  French)  is  even  more  necessary  for  an  American 
than  it  is  for  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  native  gifts  of  the  American  youth,  but  their  ignorance  of  their 
own  language,  of  grammar  in  general,  is  abysmal;  and  their  role  in  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow  makes  it  more  indispensable  than  ever  that 
they  be  prepared  to  understand  and  tolerate  other  nations  in  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  relativism. 

Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril,  poet  and  editor: — In  reply  to  your  questions, 
I  am  certain  that  what  writing  I  have  done  has  been  affected  adversely 
by  the  study  of  classical  languages  simply  because  I  didn’t  study  hard 
enough.  A  thorough  background  in  Greek,  Latin  and  possibly  Hebrew 
should  be  imposed  on  every  child  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  point,  we  all  ought  to  be  able  to  read  French  and  both  read  and 
speak  Spanish. — It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  going  to  school  at  a  time 
when  required  Latin  and  optional  modern  languages  were  being 
sloughed  off  into  elective  courses  where  it  was  too  easy  to  side-step  the 
classics  and  give  modem  languages  a  lick  and  a  promise.  It’s  a  mistake, 
I  think,  to  let  the  argument  be  premised  on  language  at  all.  What  we’re 
after  is  some  sense  of  time  rather  than  news  and  some  definition  of  how 
those  who  preceded  us  on  this  planet  put  up  with  the  dilemma  we  con¬ 
sider  so  peculiarly  our  own.  Language  happens  to  be  the  instrument 
through  which  these  depths  of  experience  can  be  plumbed.  After  1  got 
out  of  college  and  into  business  I  spent  quite  a  bit  on  Loeb  translations, 
perhaps  telling  myself  I  was  brushing  up  on  my  Latin  but  actually  being 
given  better  access  to  my  own  self. — In  the  purely  practical  field  I’m  not 
being  mystical  when  I  say  a  surgeon  can  do  a  better  job  of  slitting  out 
an  appendix  if  he  knows  Horace  and  an  engineer  can  build  a  better 
bridge  if  he  knows  Homer.  Don’t  ask  me  to  prove  it — it  simply  goes 
back  to  why  any  body  is  worth  curing  and  why  it’s  more  fun  to  cross  a 
river  than  to  get  across  a  river. 

Rein  hold  Niebuhr,  clergyman  and  writer: — I  do  not  have  any  well 
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thought  out  convictions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  classical  languages, 
or  the  study  of  other  modern  languages,  upon  English  style.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  style  of  English  philosophers  and  other  academics  is 
better  than  those  of  America,  and  I  rather  imagine  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  influence  of  classical  studies  upon  the  former.  I  suspect  that 
the  strong  emphasis  upon  social  and  psychological  studies  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  university  has  been  deterimental  to  a  good  style.  It  has  filled  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  our  learned  men  with  jargon,  but  I  am  not  certain  to  what 
degree  a  better  style  is  due  to  the  knowledge  of  other  languages,  or  to  a 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  great  tradition  of  English  literature  and 
thought. 

George  Jean  Nathan,  editor  and  dramatic  critic: — I  have  found  that 
the  study  of  Latin,  though  not  Greek,  has  proved  to  be  of  later  value  to 
me  as  a  writer,  and  that  the  study  of  French  and  German  has  produced 
results  even  more  valuable,  at  least  in  my  own  opinion.  The  writer  who 
is  able  to  read  books  only  in  English  translation  often  derives  a  faulty 
idea  of  their  inner  merit;  and  he  who  knows  no  language  other  than  his 
own  is  sometimes  in  the  position  of  one  who  advocates  a  literary  iso¬ 
lationism,  both  personal  and  general.  This,  obviously,  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  writers  of  Wild  West  stories,  novels  of  Chicago  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  slum  life,  and  criticism  of  four  out  of  five  best  sellers. 

Stanley  Walter,  journalist: — So  far  as  I  know,  little  except  the  study 
of  English  has  helped  me  to  write  English.  I  understand  that  I  write 
English  only  passably  well.  As  a  youngster  I  had  some  Latin  and  some 
Spanish,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  were  helpful,  although  whether  they 
were  worth  the  trouble  I  cannot  say.  Whatever  I  know  of  writing  I 
learned  in  newspaper  shops,  usually  under  the  tutelage  of  old  gentlemen 
who  were  well  grounded  in  the  classical  languages  (1  think  I  was  lucky 
there),  and  in  a  lifetime  of  much  reading.  My  ignorance  today  is  appall¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  not  so  deep  as  the  ignorance  of  many  others  who 
pass  for  educated  men.  For  example,  I  wince  when  a  writer  describes  a 
tumbledown  wooden  shack  as  “dilapidated,”  for  I  know  that  only  a  stone 
structure  could  be  dilapidated.  And  for  this  insistence  on  the  exact  word 
!  have  been  denounced  by  my  enemies  as  a  precious  hairsplitter.  No  mat¬ 
ter.  Well,  what  do  I  believe?  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  own 
experience  has  been  mostly  in  the  field  of  trial  and  error  with  English 
alone,  1  cannot  go  along  with  the  school  of  monolinguists.  Fd  say,  learn 
Latin  and  Greek,  by  all  means,  and  everything  else  you  can.  The  tragedy 
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of  this,  however,  is  that,  after  you  have  done  all  that,  the  chances  are 
100  to  1  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  saying.  Therefore 
my  opinion  on  the  matter  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Of  all 
tutors,  I  found  the  late  H.  W.  Fowler  the  best,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  a  classical  scholar;  for  all  his  common  sense  and 
liberality  he  remained  a  purist.  I  suppose  I  am  a  frustrated  purist. 

Carl  Van  Doren,  editor,  critic  and  biographer: — My  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  while  not  as  extensive  as  I  now  wish,  has  been  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  me  in  the  formation  of  my  English  style,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  precision.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  my  acquisition  of  French, 
in  which  I  occasionally  phrase  things  I  want  to  say  even  while  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  them  in  English.  I  have  recently  been  reading  the  translations  of  my 
Benjamin  Brank}in  into  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  have  observed  that  certain  of  the  misrenderings  might  not  have 
been  made  if  I  had  been  myself  a  little  more  exact.  In  the  revision  I  plan 
to  make  of  this  work,  my  translators  will  have  a  silent  hand  unaware. 

Andr6  Maurois,  biographer,  novelist  and  critic: — (1)  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been — and  remain — very  useful  to  me.  (2)  If  I  could  not  at 
least  read  English,  I  would  find  it  impossible  to  understand  present  day 
international  politics.  Most  of  the  available  information  was  not — ^and 
will  not  be — translated  into  my  own  native  language:  French.  (3)  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  learn  more  foreign  languages.  Two  may  be  culture, 
three  is  none. 

Pitrim  A.  SoroJ(in,  writer  on  sociology: — Both  (1)  and  (2)  factors 
helped  me  somewhat  in  my  mastery  of  English. 

Ersl(ine  Caldwell,  playwright: — I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  knowledge,  no  matter  how  slight,  of  any  classical  language  is  as 
helpful  to  a  writer  as  a  typewriter.  The  language  we  write  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  thing,  it  is  compounded  of  many  languages.  My  own  smattering 
of  Latin  has  helped  me  almost  daily  for  twenty  years.  Modern  languages 
are  no  less  important  and  are  becoming  increasingly  so.  The  writer  who 
does  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  languages  is  handicap¬ 
ping  himself. 


Albin  Michel  in  Paris  has  published 
two  volumes  of  previously  unpublished 
scraps  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  tides  are 
Ocian  and  T as  de  pierres. 


“The  worst  thing  about  good  books 
is  that  they  are  nearly  always  responsible 
for  the  coming  into  the  world  of  a  lot 
of  bad  books.” — Lichtenberg. 
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Mario  de  Andrade,  Brazilian  folklorist, 
in  Sao  Paulo,  April,  age  52. 

Jose  Antezana,  Bolivian  journalist  and 
statesman,  in  La  Paz,  September  29. 

Miguel  Asin  Palacios,  Spanish  Arabist, 
in  San  Sebastian,  August  12,  1944, 
age  74. 

Dr.  Cliudio  Basto,  Portuguese  critic, 
editor  of  Portucale,  in  Porto,  spring, 
age  59. 

Richard  Beer-Hofmann,  Austrian  Jew¬ 
ish  poet  and  playwright,  in  New 
York,  September  26,  age  79. 

Antonio  NicoUs  Blanco,  Puerto  Rican 
lyric  poet,  in  San  Juan,  March  27, 
age  57. 

Ruhno  Blanco  Fombona,  Venezuelan 
diplomat,  writer  and  historian,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  October  16,  1944. 

Dr.  Ignacio  Bolivar  Urrutia,  internation¬ 
ally  known  natural  scientist  and  Span¬ 
ish  Republican  exile,  in  Mexico  City, 
November  19,  age  94. 

Edouard  Bourdet,  French  playwright 
(La  prisonnihre,  Le  sexe  jaible),  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Com6die  Franqaise,  in 
Paris,  January  17,  age  57. 

Emmanuel  Bove,  French  novelist  of 
Russian  extraction,  in  Paris,  August, 
age  47. 

Robert  Brasillach,  French  novelist  and 
journalist,  late  editor  of  the  pro-Nazi 
weekly  Je  suis  partout,  executed  in 
Paris,  February. 

Le6n  Brunschvieg,  French  critic,  in  Aix- 
en-Provence,  in  1944,  age  75. 

Luis  A.  Calvo,  Colombian  writer  and 
composer,  in  Bogoti,  April  23. 

Rub6n  M.  Campos,  Mexican  folklorist 
and  critic,  in  Mexico  City,  June,  age 
69. 

Francis  Carlin,  mystical  Irish- American 
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poet.  New  York,  March  11,  age  62. 

Gustav  Cassel,  Swedish  political  econ¬ 
omist  and  author  of  the  standard  work 
Theory  of  Social  Economy,  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  January,  age  78. 

Ernst  Cassirer,  German  philosofi^er,  in 
New  York  City,  April  13,  age  71.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hamburg,  various  institutions 
in  England  and  Sweden,  and  with 
Yale  and  Columbia  Universities  in 
this  country. 

Jose  Castillejo,  Spanish  educator  and  au¬ 
thor,  in  London,  June.  His  La  educa- 
ci6n  en  Inglaterra  is  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  works  on  the  subject. 

Luis  Castillo  Led6n,  eminent  Mexican 
historian,  statesman,  journalist  and 
writer,  in  Mexico  City,  October  7, 
1944. 

Ferdinand  R.  Cestero,  Puerto  Rican  lyric 
poet,  in  San  Juan,  March  15,  age  80. 

Luis  Churion,  Venezuelan  poet  and 
diplomat,  in  Caracas,  May  23. 

Rev.  Henri  le  Clercq,  French  scholar, 
in  London,  March  26,  age  76.  He  had 
completed  the  compilation  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Christian  archeology. 

Eduardo  Colin,  Mexican  critic  and  es¬ 
sayist,  in  Mexico  City,  April,  age  65. 

Alejandro  Cordova,  Guatemalan  editor 
and  legislator,  in  Guatemala,  October 
1,  1944. 

L6on  Deffoux,  author  of  studies  of  the 
Goncourt  Brothers,  Huysmans  and 
Zola,  and  for  years  an  official  of  the 
Agence  Havas,  was  found  dead  in  the 
Seine  early  in  February. 

Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus,  French  novelist, 
in  May,  age  65. 

Robert  Desnos,  French  poet  and  under¬ 
ground  worker,  in  June,  as  a  result  of 
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the  effects  of  his  German  imprison¬ 
ment,  age  44. 

Shri  Radhamohan  Rajendra  Dev,  Raja 
Saheb  of  Chikiti,  in  eastern  India,  poet 
and  playwright  who  wrote  in  the 
Oriya  language,  in  November,  1944, 
age  65. 

Enrique  Dfez-Canedo,  Spanish  critic 
and  poet,  in  Mexico,  June,  1944,  age 
65. 

Maud  Diver,  British  novelist,  in  Surrey, 
England,  October,  1944,  age  78. 

Maurice  Donnay,  veteran  playwright, 
in  Paris,  April,  age  86. 

Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  British  author 
and  poet,  friend  of  Oscar  Wilde,  in 
Sussex,  March  20,  age  74. 

Pierre  Drieu  LaRochelle,  resdess 
French  novelist,  fascist-minded  publi¬ 
cist,  editor  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue 
FranfOise  under  the  Nazis,  suicided  in 
Paris,  March,  age  52. 

Professor  Roman  Dyboski,  literary  his¬ 
torian,  in  Cracow,  summer  of  1945, 
age  62. 

Oliver  Elton,  English  historian  of  lit¬ 
erature,  in  Liverpool,  summer  of  1945, 
age  84. 

Caradoc  Evans,  Welsh  novelist  and 
playwright,  in  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 
January  11,  age  61. 

Fernand  Fleuret,  French  scholar  and 
novelist,  in  Paris,  August. 

Bruno  Frank,  German  novelist,  in  Los 
Angeles,  June  20,  age  58. 

Giovanni  Gentile,  Italian  philosopher, 
assassinated  in  Florence,  April,  1944, 
age  69. 

Gustavo  Gilli,  Catalan  bibliophile  and 
publisher  of  fine  books,  early  1945. 

Francisco  Gonzilez  Le6n,  Mexican  poet, 
in  Lagos,  Jalisco,  March  9,  age  83. 

Philip  Guedalla,  Bridsh  historian,  bi¬ 
ographer  and  essayist,  in  London,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1944,  age  55. 

Max  Halbe,  German  dramadst,  Janu¬ 
ary,  age  80. 

Johan  Huizinga,  Dutch  historian,  in 
Leyden,  Holland,  age  72. 

Max  Jacob,  French  novelist  and  ardst, 
died  in  a  German  prison  camp  at 


Drancy,  February  24, 1944,  age  69. 

Georg  Kaiser,  sensational  German  novel¬ 
ist  and  playwright,  in  Ascona,  Switz¬ 
erland,  August,  age  67. 

Gudmundur  Kamban,  Icelandic  drama¬ 
tist,  novelist  and  poet,  killed  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  the  day  after  the  liberadon  of 
Denmark,  age  57. 

J.  L6on-Kemner  Laflamme,  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  journalist,  in  Montreal,  Janu¬ 
ary,  age  71. 

Luis  Llor6ns  Torres,  modernist  Puerto 
Rican  poet,  in  San  Juan,  June,  1944. 

Filippo  Tomaso  Marinetti,  famous  Ital¬ 
ian  “Futurist”  writer  and  editor  of 
the  internadonal  review  Poesia,  in  Mi¬ 
lan,  December,  1944,  age  65. 

Pietri  Mascagni,  Italian  composer,  au¬ 
thor  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  other 
operas,  in  Rome,  August,  age  82. 

Camille  Mauclair,  French  literary  and 
art  cridc,  in  July,  age  73. 

Joselfn  de  la  Maza,  former  editor  of 
Sandago  de  Chile  daily  La  Nacidn, 
January  18. 

Mahadev  Hari  Modak,  Indian  scholar 
and  translator,  in  Bhor,  India,  Janu¬ 
ary,  age  81.  He  had  translated  Lamb’s 
Tales  from  Shakjespeare  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  works  into  Marathi. 

Jose  Marfa  Moncada,  Nicaraguan  states¬ 
man,  publisher  and  writer  on  public 
quesdons,  in  Managua,  February  23, 
age  76. 

Professor  Julius  Moses,  distinguished 
German  Jewish  Hebraist,  in  Palestine, 
August,  age  76. 

Shri  Sadsh  Chandra  Mukherjee,  editor 
of  the  journal  Basumati  and  publisher 
of  cheap  edidons  of  the  Sanskrit  clas¬ 
sics  and  modern  Bengali  writers,  in 
Calcutta,  summer  of  1944. 

Ada  Negri,  Italian  novelist  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Italian  Academy,  in  Milan, 
January  13,  age  74. 

Salom^ja  N6ris,  gifted  young  Lithuanian 
poetess,  winner  of  the  State  prize  for 
literature  in  1939,  died  in  Lithuania 
shordy  after  her  return  from  her  flight 
to  Russia,  in  July,  age  41. 

Ismael  P6rez  Pazmino,  publisher  of  FI 
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Universo  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  in 
California,  age  68. 

Kazys  Puida,  Lithuanian  novelist  and 
translator  of  Ibsen,  Oscar  Wilde,  Su- 
dermann,  Galsworthy,  Jack  London 
and  Upton  Sinclair,  summer  of  1945, 
age  62. 

Raj  Bahadur  Gopal  Chandra  Praharaj, 
Hindu  lexicographer,  novelist  and 
critic,  in  Cuttack,  Orissa,  India,  May 
16,  age  73.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  murdered. 

Clemente  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Puerto 
Rican  poet,  known  as  “El  Poeta  Ciego 
de  Manati,”  in  Manati,  April  26,  age 
80. 

Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas,  Mexican 
historian,  poet,  and  biographer,  in 
Mexico  City,  January,  age  58. 

Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Rey,  Indian 
scientist  and  critic,  author  of  The 
Place  of  Science  in  Literature,  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  summer,  1944. 

Alexander  Roda  Roda,  Austrian  play¬ 
wright,  novelist,  satirist  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  in  New  York,  August  21, 
age  63. 

Romain  Rolland,  noted  French  novelist, 
biographer  and  dramatist,  at  his  villa 
V^zelay,  near  Clamecy,  D»ecember  30, 
1944,  age  78.  Awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  literature  in  1916. 

Sir  William  Rothenstein,  portrait  artist, 
biographer  and  essayist,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  England,  February  14,  age  73. 

Pierre  Roussel,  French  archeologist  and 
historian  of  Greece,  in  Paris,  October, 
age  64. 

Shri  Charu  Chandra  Roy,  Hindu  his¬ 
torian  and  novelist,  in  Chandernagore, 
near  Calcutta,  in  March.  He  wrote 
Bengal,  Past  and  Present,  and  Histoire 
des  colonies  franfoises. 

Manuel  Segundo  Sinchez,  Venezuelan 
bibliographer,  in  July,  age  77. 

Torgny  Segerstadt,  Swedish  journalist 
and  editor,  in  Goteborg,  March  31.  He 
was  famous  for  his  courageous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Nazis. 

Dr.  Jonas  Sliupas,  author  of  the  first  his¬ 
tory  of  Lithuanian  literature  and  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  monthly  Auha  (Dawn),  a 
turbulent  and  vivid  proponent  of  free 
thought,  in  Germany  in  the  autumn 
of  1944,  age  83. 

Shri  Krishnaji  Laxman  Soman,  Indian 
dramatist  and  poet,  in  Belgaum,  In¬ 
dia,  February  21,  age  81. 

Ricardo  Sopena  L6pez,  Argentine  book 
and  periodical  publisher,  in  Buenos 
Aires,  September,  1944,  age  71. 

Arthur  Symons,  noted  British  poet,  critic 
and  translator  of  French  and  Italian 
literary  works,  in  Wittersham,  Eng¬ 
land,  January  22. 

Jon  Sveinnsson,  Icelandic  Jesuit  priest 
and  travel  writer,  in  Germany  in  No¬ 
vember,  1944,  age  87.  His  books  have 
been  sold  in  greater  number  than  those 
of  any  other  Icelandic  writer. 

Jos6  Juan  Tablada,  Mexican  author,  poet 
and  educator,  in  New  York,  August  3. 
He  had  been  called  Mexico’s  unofficial 
poet  laureate. 

Andr6  Tardieu,  French  journalist,  on 
the  Riviera,  September,  age  69. 

Alexei  Tolstoy,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  Russian  novel¬ 
ists,  Moscow,  February  23,  age  63.  His 
Peter  the  Great  was  acclaimed  as  the 
greatest  Russian  novel  since  the  revo¬ 
lution. 

Jean  Tousseul  (real  name:  Oliver  De- 
g^),  Belgian  novelist,  at  Seilles,  Bel¬ 
gium,  February  9,  1944,  age  54. 

Gabriel  Arkadyavich  Ureklyan,  Ar¬ 
menian  newspaperman  and  co-author 
of  the  new  Soviet  national  anthem,  in 
Moscow,  July  30,  age  46.  He  was  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  his  pen  name  “El  Regis- 
tan.” 

Paul  Val6ry,  often  ranked  as  the  most 
distinguished  French  poet  of  his  gen¬ 
eration,  in  Paris,  July  20,  age  73. 

Adriin  del  Valle,  Spanish-born  Cuban 
journalist,  publicist  and  librarian,  in 
Havana,  February  9,  age  82. 

Alfonso  Villegas  Restrepo,  noted  jurist 
and  founder  of  Bogoti’s  £/  Tiempo, 
March  19. 

Dr.  Pedro  Vitorino,  Portuguese  histori¬ 
an  of  art,  archeologist  and  ethnologist. 
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editor  of  the  review  Portucale,  in 
Pdrto,  November  10,  1944,  age  63. 

Bert  John  Vos,  Dutch-American  educa¬ 
tor  and  scholar,  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
March  28,  age  78.  His  Essentials  of 
German  was  the  best-selling  German 
grammar  which  has  been  produced  in 
this  country. 

Pierre  Wolff,  French  playwright,  in 
Paris,  early  in  1945,  age  80. 

Francis  Yeats-Brown,  British  author, 
soldier,  aviator,  in  London,  December 
19,  1944,  age  58.  He  was  known  for 
his  autobiography  Bengal  Lancer. 

Distinctions 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  the 
Chilean  poetess  Gabriela  Mistral. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Municipal  prizes  for 
the  drama,  for  the  year  1944,  awarded 
to  Bernardo  Canal  Feij6o  for  his  Sil- 
verio  Leguizamdn  and  Conrado  Nal6 
Roxlo  for  his  Una  viuda  dificil. 

The  City  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has  award¬ 
ed  prizes  to  the  following  short  stories, 
from  the  year  1943;  El  gran  seHor  by 
Santos  Drato;  El  odio  by  Oscar  Soria 
Gamarra  and  £/  corregidor  demonio 
o  el  demonio  corregidor  by  Carlos 
Ponce  y  Sanjines. 

The  Premio  Nacional  de  Literatura  de 
Chile  of  100,000  Chilean  pesos,  for 
1944,  to  Mariano  Latorre,  Chilean 
novelist  and  short  story  writer  for  his 
Cuentos  de  Maule,  Cuna  de  Cdndores, 
Chilenos  del  mar,  and  Hombres  y 
zorros. 

The  Hernindez-Cati  Prize  of  $100  for 
the  Cuban  Cuento  to  Onelio  Jorge 
Cardozo  for  his  Los  carboneros.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  to  Rosa  Hilda  Zell, 
Reinaldo  L6pez  del  Rincon,  Ernesto 
Garcia  Alzola  and  Ramonet  Reyna. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  la  Litterature  of  the 
French  Academy  to  the  French  critic 
and  writer  Jean  Paulhan,  for  the  col¬ 
lectivity  of  his  work. 

Les  Editions  Lugdunum  of  Lyons  have 
established  a  “Prix  Rabelais”  of  20,000 
francs  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
humorous  work.  On  the  jury  are  Tris¬ 


tan  Bernard,  Georges  London,  Pierre 
MacOrlan,  Andr6  Warnod. 

The  Prix  Sully-Olivier  divided  between 
Ludovic-Mass6  for  his  novel  Le  vin 
pur,  Jules  Raboul  for  all  his  work,  and 
Jean  Robinet,  at  the  time  a  prisoner 
of  war,  for  an  unpublished  manu¬ 
script,  Mes  compagnons  de  labour. 

For  the  first  time  since  1939,  the  Prix 
Femina  award  for  1944  was  an¬ 
nounced,  on  January  29,  1945.  The 
award  was  made  to  a  collection  of 
short  stories  called  Sous  V oppression, 
published  clandestinely  by  the  Edi¬ 
tions  de  Minuit  between  1941  and 
1944. 

The  100,000  franc  French  Prix  de  la 
P16iade,  to  Mouloudji,  a  young  movie 
actor,  for  his  Violon  d'Ingres. 

Edouard  Leroy,  mathematician  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  author  of  important  works 
on  ^rgson,  and  Emile  Henriot,  novel¬ 
ist  and  critic,  have  been  elected  to  the 
French  Academy. 

The  inimitable  Colette  (Mme  Colette 
Willy)  has  been  elected  to  the  Acad6- 
mie  Goncourt,  the  second  woman  to 
be  so  honored  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy. 

The  Goncourt  Prize  for  1944,  to  Elsa 
Triolet,  novelist. 

The  Th6ophraste  Renaudot  Prize  award¬ 
ed  to  Roger  Peyrefitte,  French  charg^ 
d’affaires  in  Athens. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  I’A^ro-Club,  posthu¬ 
mously,  to  Antoine  de  Saint-Exup^ry 
for  his  book  Pilote  de  guerre. 

The  Prix  du  Roman  Populiste  to  Em¬ 
manuel  Robles,  for  his  novel  Travail 
d’Hommes,  published  by  Chariot  in 
Algiers. 

The  Prix  Cendrillon,  for  the  best  juve¬ 
nile  book,  to  Mile  Gil  de  Miribel  for 
her  fairy  tale  Le  petit  roi  de  la  forh 
d’Aour. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Thdltre  to  Georges 
Neveux  for  Le  voyage  de  ThSsie. 

The  third  annual  Miguel  Lanz  Duret 
prize  of  1,000  pesos,  sponsored  by  El 
Universal,  Mexico  City  daily  paper,  to 
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ciedad  Argentina  dc  Escritores  to  Jos^ 
Luis  Borges  for  his  collection  of 
sketches  entided  Ficciones. 

The  three  Argentine  Premios  Nacionales 
de  Literatura:  first,  to  Eduardo  Mallea 
for  his  novels  Las  dguilas  and  Rodeada 
estd  de  sueno;  second,  to  Ulyses  Petit 
de  Murat  for  the  novel  El  balcdn  hacia 
la  muerte;  third,  to  Leonidas  Barletta, 
for  the  novel  La  ciudad  de  un  hombre. 

Buenos  Aires  municipal  prizes  for  1944: 
verse,  to  Leon  Benards  Roberto  Paine, 
and  Osvaldo  Horacio  Dondo;  prose,  to 
Hetor  Eandi,  for  Hombres  capaces, 
cuentos;  Arturo  Cerretani,  for  the 
novel  El  Bruto;  and  Manuel  Peyrou, 
for  La  espada  dormida,  cuentos. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Premio  Imprenta 
Ldpez,  awarded  for  the  first  time,  to 
as  yet  unpublished  works  by  Estela 
Canto  and  Alejandro  Magrassi. 

Elin  Wagner,  novelist,  was  elected  to  the 
Swedish  Academy  in  December,  1944. 
She  was  the  second  woman  to  be  thus 
honored;  the  first  was  Selma  Lager- 
lof. 


Jesus  Goytortua  Santos,  for  his  novel 
Pensativa. 

The  Avila  Camacho  Prize,  established 
recendy  by  the  Association  of  Mexican 
Booksellers  and  Publishers,  to  Enrique 
Gonzilez  Martinez  for  his  historical 
work  La  Familia  Carvajal. 

The  Mexican  Premio  Nacional  for  the 
best  novel  to  Francisco  Rojas  Gon¬ 
zilez  for  Im  Negra  Angustias,  2i  novel 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution;  Alfonso 
Toro  won  the  history  prize;  and  the 
poetry  award  was  divided  between 
Carlos  Pellicer  and  Jorge  Gonzilez 
Durin. 

Rafael  F.  Munoz,  Mexican  novelist  and 
journalist,  has  been  decorated  by  the 
Government  of  Chile. 

The  Premio  Justo  Sierra,  maintained  by 
the  Mexico  City  daily  El  Universal, 
awarded  to  Josi  Sinchez  Villasenor, 
for  his  spiritual  biography  of  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset. 

The  Venezuelan  Premio  de  Novela 
“Simon  Barceld”  for  1945,  to  Juliin 
Padrdn,  for  his  Clamor  campesino. 

The  Gran  Premio  de  Honor  de  la  So- 


Les  Editions  Variitis  of  Montreal  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
Paris  publishers  by  which  many  French 
books  will  in  the  future  appear  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Paris  and  Montreal. 

The  new  president  of  Peru,  Dr.  Jos^ 
Luis  Bustamente  y  Rivero,  is  not  only 
a  publicist  but  a  writer.  Literary  works 
of  his  are  Una  visidn  del  Peru  and  Es- 
tudio  biogrdfico  sobre  don  Francisco 
Garda  Calderdn. 

The  industrious  Vicki  Baum  is  in 
Mexico  City,  working  on  a  Mexican 
novel  which  will  probably  bear  the  tide 
Hotel  Mixico. 

The  Stuttgart  physician  Friedrich 
Wolf,  who  is  also  a  dramatist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  play  called  Professor  Mamlocl(, 


which  is  leveled  at  the  racial  theories  of 
the  Nazis.  Staged  by  an  internatioiul 
group  of  refugees  who  were  actors  by 
profession,  it  has  been  played  in  various 
cities  in  Switzerland  and  is  to  be  taken 
to  other  countries. 

Walter  Sorell,  in  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature,  reports  that  there 
are  more  than  four  hundred  exile  writers 
now  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
from  France  and  Germany. 

Aufbau,  New  York,  reports  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  Paris  of  a  society  called  the 
Friends  of  Austria,  whose  purpose  is 
the  improvement  of  cultural  relations 
between  France  and  Austria.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Edouard  Herriot,  and  among 
the  prominent  members  are  Jean-Ri- 
chard  Bloch,  Francois  Mauriac  and  Paul 
Claudel. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 

To  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

BY  JOSfi  SABCXJAL 

(Translated  from  the  Peruvian  Spanish  by  Muna  Lee) 

Your  death  has  moved  the  heart  of  men. 

In  these  lands  of  ours  that  you  divined:  in  the  Andes 

of  the  archaic  totemic  condor,  in  the  legendary  tableland  of  the  eagle 

and  the  thorny  pear,  in  volcanic  and  forested  lands  of  the  artist  Mayas  .  . . 

in  all  the  roc\-rihbed  regions  of  this  America,  Indian,  Spanish,  and  of  the  great 

poet  Rubin  Dario,  your  life  has  been  felt  intensely  and  your  death 

is  wept,  your  most  lofty  memory,  Franl(lin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

If  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet  were  living  today  in  the  flesh — 
he  who  sang  to  Theodore,  the  other  Roosevelt,  the  powerful 
Yanl(ee  Hercules  of  the  dawn  of  this  century  who  crowned  the  feat 
of  uniting  the  mighty  seas — his  word  would  l^indle 
with  brotherly  emotion,  his  tenderness 

at  your  burial  would  be  boundless,  just  as  his  indomitable  pride 
thundered  in  the  famous  song  because  Theodore 
who  joined  oceans,  sundered  hearts. 

You  have  united  the  hemisphere  with  the  New  Deal  inculcated  in  your  people. 
Men's  dealing  one  with  another  in  understanding,  dignity,  respect.  You  have  given 
universal  meaning  to  our  America  in  this  critical  hour  of  mankind. 

Before  you  came,  the  eagle  with  the  arrows  in  his  claws  ladled  a  wing — 

Today  because  of  you  the  eagle  soars  at  dizzy  height  in  the  historic  sl(y 

with  two  vast  wings  harmonious  and  strong 

and  young  heart  discerning  the  New  World  integral. 

n  I  j.  t  ‘  dated  by  the  testament  of  Goerdelcr.  A 

German  Publishing  volume  on  Ernst  Juenger  by  K.  O.  Paetel 

In  the  U.  S.  A.  anthology  of  works  by  the  so- 

called  “internal  emigradon”  are  sched- 
Aurora-Verlag,  a  joint  venture  of  uled  for  publication  in  December,  1SK5. 
eleven  German,  Austrian  and  Czecho-  Mary  S.  Rosenberg,  New  York,  has  »- 
Slovak  writers  living  in  this  country,  has  sued  a  reprint  of  the  important  Phi- 
begun  to  issue  its  first  books.  Other  pub-  losophisches  Worterbuch  by  Heinrich 
lishing  ventures  are  also  begun.  Schoen-  Schmidt  in  the  last  pre-Hider  edidon  of 
hof,  Cambridge,  announces  a  series  of  1930.  This  dictionary  has  been  out  of 
books  in  German.  The  first  volume  of  an  print  for  a  long  dme.  Another  valuable 
“Amerika  Reihc”  has  just  come  off  the  reprint  published  by  Mary  S.  Rosenberg 
press:  Thomas  fefferson-Auswahl  aus  is  Richard  Hamann’s  Geschichte  der 
seinen  Schriften,  ably  selected  and  very  Kunst  with  more  than  1000  illustradons 
well  translated  and  with  an  introduedon  and  970  pages  of  text.  The  Willard  Pub- 
by  Walter  Grossman.  Friedrich  Krause,  lishing  Company  plans  a  German  book 
New  York,  announces  further  volumes  club.  And  Peter  Thomas  Fisher,  who 
of  his  documentary  series  which  was  ini-  published  Kastner  verse  books  in  re- 
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prints,  is  about  to  start  the  publication 
of  original  works. — F.  W. 

Pierre  Emmanuel,  Young 
French  Poet 

(Albert  B^guin,  in  Void,  February, 
1944) 

“No  other  young  French  poet  has  so 
quickly  attained  a  well  deserved  celebrity 
as  Pierre  Emmanuel,  whose  first  vol¬ 
ume,  EUgies,  was  published  in  Brussels 
on  May  9,  1940,  and  who  has  put  out 
since,  in  Avignon  Tombeau  d’ Orphic 
and  Combats  avec  tes  difcnscurs,  in  Al¬ 
giers  Jour  de  colhre  and  Cantos,  and  in 
Neuchitel  Le  poite  et  son  Christ.  This 
twenty-five  year  old  Pyreneen,  who  lives 
at  present  in  Dieulefit,  in  the  Dr6me,  is 
recognized  by  his  entire  generation  as 
the  singer  of  the  generation’s  sufierings 
and  its  hopes.  His  published  work  is 
clearly  the  work  of  a  beginner  and  does 
not  lack  juvenile  faults,  but  it  is  clearly 
the  writing  of  a  man  in  pursuit  of  his 
inner  truth;  it  is  the  itinerary  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  quest  which  is  as  yet  only  well  be¬ 
gun.  It  is  too  early  to  define  this  power¬ 
fully  eloquent  verse,  but  it  already  re¬ 
veals  a  religious  soul  which  has  been 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  realization 
of  man’s  sinful  nature,  which  thirsts  for 
love  and  contemplation  and  which  is 
keenly  conscious  of  the  gigantic  drama 
now  in  progress  on  the  world  stage. . . .’’ 

War  Time  Publication  in 
Holland 

(A  list  of  recent  Dutch  publications  dis¬ 
played  at  Netherlands  House  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Communicated  by  Use  Cohnen, 
London). 

ProJ^lamatie  van  H.  M.  Koningin  Wil- 
helmina,  10  mei  1940.  Amsterdam. 
Bezige  Bij.  1944. — A.  Roland  Holst.  Hel¬ 
enas  Inheer.  Druk.  Gouda.  Gerard  Leeu. 
1944. — Jan  J.  Ten  Hove.  Het  Radsel  van 
Arend  and  Hcndrilf^  Goudt.  Amsterdam. 
Bezige  Bij.  1944. — ^Jan  van  der  Noot. 


Plaquette.  Ode  teghen  d'onwetende  i/i- 
janden  der  Poeterijen,  aan  Marius  van 
Wonsel.  Amsterdam.  1944.  W.  G. — Hel- 
linga.  Dies  Noctesque  (Poems).  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Fred  Carasso.  Amsterdam.  A.  A. 
Balkema.  1943. — Het  Gepantserde  Hart. 
Ondergrondsche  Poezie.  Amsterdam. 
De  Distelvink.  1944. — ^Hendrik  de  Vries. 
Slingerpaden  (Poems).  With  vivid  col¬ 
ored  woodcuts  by  the  printer.  Gronin¬ 
gen.  A.  J.  Kuypers.  1945. — Henriette  R. 
Holst.  De  loop  is  bijna  volbracht.  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  author  by  C.  Toorop.  Den 
Haag.  F.  Tamminga.  1943. — ^J.  Ham- 
mes.  Goud,  Zilver,  Edelsteenen.  Hand¬ 
book  on  table  silver,  jewelry,  etc.,  with 
magnificent  photos.  Wormerveer.  H. 
Stam.  1944. — Anna  G.  Bienfait.  Oude 
Hollandsche  Tuinen.  Den  Haag.  Mar- 
tinus  Nijhoff.  2  vols.  1943. — Bertus 
Aafjes.  Omne  animal.  Poems  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  C.  A.  B.  Bautzinger.  Den  Haag. 
Mansarde  Press.  1944. — ^Jan  H.  de  Groot. 
Herfstvacantie.  Illustrations  by  Baut¬ 
zinger.  Den  Haag.  Bert  Bakker.  1940. — 
H.  W.  Werkman.  Turl(^enl(alender  1942. 
Groningen.  Blauwe  Schuit.  1942. — ^H. 
W.  Werkman.  Gesprel^^.  Groningen. 
Blauwe  Schuit.  1942.  (!^periment  in 
using  difierent  colors  for  print  on  one 
page:  10  lines  red,  then  20  lines  in  violet; 
following  page  16  lines  bright  orange, 
18  lines  pale  blue,  7  lines  black.  Gives 
the  effect  of  a  paint  dealer’s  color-sheet). 
— Gerrit  Achterberg.  Huis  (Poems). 
Drawings  by  Bautzinger.  Den  Haag. 
Mansarde  Press.  1944. — Omar  Khay¬ 
yam.  Quatrains.  Amsterdam.  Bezige 
Bij.  1944.  With  etchings  illustrating 
early  Persian  illuminated  manuscripts. 
— Het  Vrij  Nederlandsch.  Liedbc^k. 
Uitgegeven  in  bezet  Nederland  den  1. 
April  \944.—Wat  Stral(s?  Handje  Plak 
antwoordt  Seyss-Inquart.  Amsterdam. 
Knock-Out  Press.  1945.  (Handje  Plak  is 
the  nom  de  plume  imder  which  Leon¬ 
hard  Huizinga  became  famous  as  a  Re¬ 
sistance  poet  and  pamphleteer.  He  here 
answers  Seyss-Inquart’s  appeals  and  or¬ 
ders  to  the  Dutch  population,  in  biting 
verse). 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


German  Publishing  in  Sweden 

There  are  two  big  publishing  houses 
for  German  books  in  Sweden,  both  in¬ 
tending  to  tackle  the  job  of  publishing  in 
Germany  also  as  soon  as  conditions  allow 
it.  The  “Neuer  Verlag”  under  the  lit¬ 
erary  direction  of  Max  Tau  has  a  rich 
1945-46  list  of  original  German  books 
and  German  translations  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Russian.  Among  the  German 
originals  are:  Lion  Feuchtwanger’s  Si¬ 
mone,  Alfred  Neumann’s  Es  waren  ihrer 
seeks,  J.  R.  Becher’s  Deutschland  ruft, 
and  Th.  Heine’s  Ich  warte  auf  W under. 

Bermann-Fischer,  successor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  S.  Fischer  Verlag  (which  by  the 
way  is  to  be  reborn  inside  Germany 
with  the  active  participation  of  Ber- 
mann-Fischer)  has  resumed  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  as  a  quarterly  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  it  again  a  monthly 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  The  piice 
de  resistance  of  the  Bermann-Fischer 
publishing  prt^ram  is  the  Stockholmer 
Gesamtausgabe  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
works.  Six  big  handsomely  bound  vol¬ 
umes  contain  Buddenbroo\s,  Der  Zau- 
berberg,  Lotte  in  Weimar,  and  Joseph 
der  Ernahrer;  two  volumes  contain  the 
essays  Adel  des  Geistes  and  the  stories 
AusgetUdhlte  Erzdhlungen;  other  vol¬ 
umes  are  in  print.  Bermann-Fischer 
(under  whose  imprint  general  books  of 
the  Queridoverlag  are  being  issued  in 
addition  to  the  Bermann-Fischer  au¬ 
thors)  have  on  their  list  for  the  winter 
of  194546:  Legenden  by  Stefan  Zweig, 
Stern  der  Ungeborenen,  the  last  novel  of 
Franz  Werfel  finished  two  days  before 
his  death,  Der  Tag  wird  \ommen  by 
Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Der  Seelenbfdu,  a 
story,  and  Des  Teufels  General,  a  play 
by  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Himmelfahrtsl^om- 
mando,  a  novel  by  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  Kaut- 
schu\  by  Vicki  Baum,  two  translations 
from  the  Swedish  Reit  heut  Nacht  by 
Moberg  and  Die  Exzellenz  by  Malm- 
berg.  TTie  series  Bucher  zur  Weltpolitil^^ 
is  to  be  expanded,  there  are  volumes  of 
speeches  by  Roosevelt,  Stalin  and 


Churchill,  a  translation  of  Sumner 
Welles’  Time  for  Decision,  two  books  by 
Kurt  Stechert,  Wie  war  das  mdglich? 
and  Dreimal  gegen  England-Napoleon, 
Wilhelm,  Hitler,  a  translation  from  the 
Polish  Martyrium  eines  Voll{es  by  Nor- 
wid.  In  preparation:  translations  of  Sho- 
lem  Asch’s  The  Apostle  and  Victor 
White’s  Peter  Domanig,  Morning  in 
Vienna. — F.  W. 

Paul  Valery  and  the  Commas 

{France- Amirique,  Aug.  26,  1943) 

“(The  late)  Paul  Val6ry  was  full  of 
indulgence  and  sympathy  for  young 
writers,  provided  they  were  modest,  but 
he  was  violendy  allergic  to  egotists  who 
had  no  talent. 

“One  day  he  received  from  a  young 
writer  a  long,  confused  manuscript 
which  had  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
merit.  The  manuscript  was  accompanied 
by  a  note  which  read: 

“  ‘I  wrote  this  story  in  a  condition  of 
intense  excitement.  For  this  reason  I  am 
afraid  I  haven’t  put  in  all  the  commas. 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  insert 
them.’ 

“Val6ry  returned  the  story  to  its  au¬ 
thor  with  the  following  suggestion: 

“  ‘The  next  time  you  write  something, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  send  me  the 
commas  only.  I  will  put  in  the  rest.’  ’’ 

Fernando  Alegria,  Pan- 
American  Prize  Winner 

By  Manuel  Olguin 

I  met  Fernando  Alegria  five  years  ago 
in  a  private  College  in  Santiago  de  Chile. 
He  was  replacing  an  old  Spanish  in¬ 
structor  on  leave  of  absence.  Alegria  was 
a  smiling  young  man  of  twenty,  with  a 
demure  look  of  self<onfidence  in  his 
eyes.  There  were  only  a  few  young  in¬ 
structors  in  that  College,  and  Alegria  was 
the  youngest.  Probably  few  of  the  old  pro¬ 
fessors  were  ever  aware  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  Benjamin.  But  among  the 
young  intellectuals  of  the  University, 
poets,  musicians,  artists,  his  prestige  was 
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great.  In  1940  he  was  sent  to  New  York 
as  a  delegate  to  the  first  World  Student 
Conference.  He  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  creation  of  a  Pan-American  Univer¬ 
sity  as  an  aid  to  the  promotion  of  spirit¬ 
ual  sympathy  between  the  youth  of  the 
two  Americas.  The  University  which  he 
urged  has  been  recently  founded  by  the 
Panamanian  government  in  Panama 
City. 

Chilean  University  students  are  known 
throughout  Latin  America  for  their  in¬ 
terest  in  social  problems.  There  is  hero¬ 
ism  in  these  boys.  They  have  erased 
more  than  one  tyrant.  Alessandria  who 
sacrificed  dozens  of  promising  young 
lives  to  his  dreams  of  dictatorship,  was 
completely  defeated  by  them  in  his  third 
presidential  campaign.  Alegrfa’s  prestige 
is  largely  based  on  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  mirrors  the  spirit  of  his  gen¬ 
eration. 

His  first  book,  Recabarren,  is  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  a  liberal  Chilean  leader.  Writ¬ 
ten  when  the  author  was  scarcely  twen¬ 
ty,  it  has  been  welcomed  as  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  achievement  in  biographical  fiction 
in  the  whole  history  of  Chilean  litera¬ 
ture.  In  preparing  it,  Alegrfa  traveled 
for  months  through  the  most  inhospi¬ 
table  region  of  Chile,  the  Atacama  des¬ 
ert,  visiting  the  villages  and  nitrate  fields 
where  Recabarren  first  gained  influence 
and  prepared  himself  for  leadership.  On¬ 
ly  a  great  conviction  of  the  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  hero  and  a  strict  intellectual 
honesty  could  have  prompted  such  stren¬ 
uous  search  for  material.  The  hardships 
of  the  desert  and  the  slenderness  of  a 
student’s  purse  were  somewhat  allevi¬ 
ated  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of  the 
energetic  sons  of  the  Pampa,  among 
whom  Recabarren  is  almost  a  legend  of 
civic  heroism.  Many  times  at  the  end 
of  an  exhausting  journey  the  humble 
home  of  a  miner  would  offer  him  a  fru¬ 
gal  meal,  a  bed,  and  coveted  material 
for  his  book. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  Alegrfa’s 
position  in  the  traditional  controversy 
between  the  partisans  of  t art  pour  Van 


and  those  of  art  with  a  social  purpose. 
His  Ideas  estiticas  de  la  poesia  chilena 
is  an  explicit  statement  of  his  conviction 
of  the  artist’s  social  responsibility.  But 
Alegrfa  does  not  preach;  he  suggests. 
His  message  ctxnes  wrapped  in  his  work 
of  art,  and  the  alert  youth  for  whom 
he  writes  cannot  miss  his  point. 

His  last  book,  Lautaro,  joven  liber- 
tador  de  Arauco,  which  won  him  the 
first  prize  for  the  juvenile  novel  in  the 
second  Pan-American  literary  contest 
sponsored  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  bears 
a  close  spiritual  kinship  with  the  earlier 
Recabarren  and  Leyenda  de  la  ciudad 
perdida.  Lautaro  is  a  young  Indian  cap¬ 
tive  whom  the  conqueror  Pedro  de  Val¬ 
divia  has  taken  as  his  page  after  one  of 
his  daring  campaigns  against  the  in¬ 
domitable  Araucanians.  The  young  cap¬ 
tive,  gifted  with  a  keen  intelligence  and 
a  vehement  love  of  his  country,  learns 
the  military  technique  of  his  captors  and 
turns  it  against  them.  The  book  is  an 
intense  expression  of  love  and  hatred, 
couched  in  a  gentle  poetical  style. 

In  1942  I  met  Alegrfa  at  International 
House  in  Berkeley,  California.  He  was 
at  work  on  the  last  draft  of  Lautaro. 
Night  after  night  I  heard  his  typewriter 
across  the  quiet  yards  of  the  huge  build¬ 
ings  and  saw  his  lamp  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  His  power  of  concentration  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  successful 
career.  Everything  he  does  has  a  grace¬ 
ful  air  of  spontaneity.  Personally  he  im¬ 
presses  one  as  an  easy-going  fellow,  much 
in  love  with  amiable  aspects  of  life,  open 
air,  sports,  music,  entertainments;  but 
what  extraordinary  strength  under  this 
appearance  of  unconcern!  Many  distinc¬ 
tions  have  come  to  him— employment 
by  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a  lec¬ 
tureship  on  Ladn  American  literature 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  them  with  an  unassuming  smile 
which  has  won  him  many  friends. — The 
University  of  California. 
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In  Memoriam  Bruno  Franks 

(By  Harold  von  Hofc,  University  of 
Southern  California) 

Since  my  first  meeting  with  Bruno 
Frank  five  years  ago  I  felt  I  had  a  share 
in  him  and  he  in  me.  It  was  an  eBect 
he  had  on  all  who  knew  him,  for  the 
simplest  phrase  never  became  on  his  lips 
a  hollow  formula.  A  How-Are-You  us¬ 
ually  expresses  neither  concern  nor  curi¬ 
osity.  But  Bruno  Frank’s  unstudied 
question,  asked  while  eyes  blinked  vio- 
lendy  under  shaggy  eyebrows,  meant: 
Let  me  be  glad  with  you  or  sad. 

Bruno  Frank  died  on  June  20th,  1945, 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  Tributes  by 
Thomas  Mann,  Ludwig  Marcuse  and 
Julius  Bab  were  but  the  “faint  reflection 
of  a  deep  ache.’’  The  phrase  was  used  by 
Marcuse  who,  usually  associated  with 
tart  and  acrid  criticism,  wrote  with 
quickened  warmth  of  feeling.  Frank’s 
death  called  forth  in  many  the  feeling 
of  personal  loss  but  it  evok^  also  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  rapid  passing  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  bourgeoisie,  the  liberal  faction  of 
the  nineteenth  century  middle  class, 
which  felt  that  wrongs  were  to  be  right¬ 
ed  slowly  by  considered  and  painless 
means.  Bruno  Frank  was  a  member  of 
that  class,  with  all  its  solidity  and  steadi¬ 
ness,  even  though  his  works  mirror  re¬ 
volt  against  the  older  complacency  of 
bourgeois  respectability.  And  he  was  a 
member  of  that  class  politically  even 
though  political  problems  were  not  of 
primary  interest  to  him,  the  Politische 
NovcUe  notwithstanding.  Such  issues  he 
treated  only  when  they  were  thrust  upon 
him  and  even  then  one  felt  in  his  pain¬ 
stakingly  rounded  sentences  nost^gia 
for  the  past. 

Whom  did  Frank  admire  and  what 
were  his  ideals?  The  answer  tells  us 
much  about  him.  Among  contemporaries 
he  esteemed  Thomas  Mann,  whose  close 
friend  he  was  and  whom  he  emulated, 
and  Somerset  Maugham,  the  leisured 
British  gendeman  and  facile  teller  of 
tales.  Among  writers  of  the  past  he  re¬ 
vered  Flaubert  and  Sainte  Beuve.  And 


his  ideal  was  the  nineteenth  century  hu¬ 
mane  gendeman  as  embodied  by  Turge¬ 
nev.  Small  wonder  that  one  feels  so  often 
an  angry  bewilderment  in  his  works! 
Frank  would  have  been  far  more  in  tune 
with  the  world  had  he  lived  fifty  years 
earlier.  Disharmony  with  one’s  age  is 
characterisdc  of  many  but  this  was  par- 
dcularly  true  in  his  case.  Immediacy  of 
problemadc  issues  provides  a  ferdle  soil 
for  some  but  for  Bruno  Frank  it  only 
diverted  his  energy  into  channels  yield¬ 
ing  relatively  small  return.  And  he  could 
not  slough  off  human  distress  and  crisis 
for  he  commiserated  too  deeply  with 
those  who  suffered. 

The  topical  novels  Der  Reisepass, 
treating  of  uprooted  refugees,  and  Die 
Tochter,  dealing  bitterly  with  and-Sem- 
idsm,  were  direct  products  of  his  exile 
from  Germany.  He  was  at  his  best,  how¬ 
ever,  in  unpolidcal  short  stories  like  Der 
Goldene  and  in  historical  novels  such 
as  Cervantes  and  Die  Tage  des  Konigs. 
ni  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death,  he 
condnued  to  work  on  Chamfort  erzahlt 
seinen  Tod.  The  introductory  chapter 
was  published  in  the  Neue  Rundschau, 
recreated  in  Stockholm  on  the  occasion 
of  Thomas  Mann’s  sevendeth  birthday. 
Earlier  in  the  year  Bruno  Frank  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  why  he  chose  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  novel  the  French  moralist 
Chamfort.  His  reasons  were  revealing. 

Joining  the  Jacobins  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revoludon,  Chamfort  pardcipat- 
ed  in  storming  the  Bastille.  L^ter  how¬ 
ever,  he  attacked  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  was  arrested.  Chamfort  was 
unable  to  take  a  resolute  stand,  vacillat¬ 
ing  between  regret  at  the  passing  of  an 
epoch  that  had  nurtured  him  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  a  juster  age  that  seemed  in  the 
ofHng.  The  ambivalence  of  Chamfort’s 
emodons  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
comparable  to  that  experienced  by  Frank 
in  the  twendeth.  The  subject-matter  af¬ 
forded  him  opportunity  to  interweave 
much  that  was  personal  and  to  clarify 
for  himself  his  own  posidon. 

The  story  of  Chamfort  will  not  be 
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completed,  but  Bnmo  Frank  passed  on 
without  bitterness.  In  a  relatively  un¬ 
known  essay,  Der  schonste  Brief,  com¬ 
menting  on  a  letter  by  Turgenev  to  Tol¬ 
stoi,  we  find  in  summary  form  Frank’s 
confession  of  faith.  It  was  privately  print¬ 
ed  in  1930.  The  concluding  paragraph 
reads:  ‘^Humanitat  ist  kein  leeres  Wort. 
Lasst  euch  nichts  weismachen  von  den 
Maulaufreisscrn  dieser  trubseligen 
Epoche,  von  ihren  Amoklaufern,  Veits- 
tanzern  und  heulenden  DerwischenI 
Wahr  sein,  einfach  sein,  milden  Herzens 
sein,  heiter  und  gelassen  bleiben  in  Lei¬ 
den  und  Gefahr,  das  Leben  lieben  und 
den  Tod  nicht  fiirchten,  dem  Geiste  die- 
nen  und  an  Geister  nicht  glauben— es 
ist  ja  doch  nichts  Besseres  gelehrt  wor- 
den,  seitdem  diese  Erde  sich  dreht!” 


Getting  Our  Movies  Across 
In  Latin  America 

(Ren^  Tallantyre,  in  Letter, 

1945,  No.  7) 

.  .  We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
Latin-American  demands  in  music  for 
movie  audiences  are  stiffer  than  ours. 
We  must  send  them  bel  canto  and  not 
crooning,  classics  and  not  much  swing. 
In  the  language  of  our  own  hep  cats, 
the  Latins  are  longhair.  We  have  read 
with  chagrin  of  the  reception  accorded 
one  of  our  revered  orchestra  conductors 
in  Mexico  City  in  the  past.  The  U.  S.  A. 
cannot  play  down  to  people  who  know 
music  as  the  Mexicans  know  it,  if  the 
U.  S.  A.  wants  applause. . . . 

“European  movies  have  always  been 
successful  in  Latin  America.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  studied  Latin  manners  and  the 
Latins  studied  European  literatures.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  war  most  of  these 
movies  are  unattainable  and  this  is  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  chance  to  cash  in  with  our  good 
acting,  our  good  music  and  our  good 
taste. 

“In  advertising  our  movies  in  Latin 
America  we  have  to  exercise  caution  and 
scrutiny  in  the  use  of  slogans  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  titles  and  sub-tides.  The  Latins 


take  a  naughty  delight  in  getting  back 
at  us  through  ridicule,  and  if  we  stumble 
in  translation,  the  joke  will  be  heard  all 
around  the  territories  of  the  very  best 
neighbors.  A  perfeedy  delicious  papaya 
in  all  but  one  country  is  just  a  perfeedy 
delicious  papaya;  but  in  that  one  country 
it  is  unmendonable  and  if  you  want  to 
eat  one  there  you  must  ask  for  a  jruta 
bomba.  The  name  of  a  dog — any  dog — 
in  one  land  is  the  nickname  of  a  man — 
any  man — called  Jesds  in  another.  Ladies 
whose  first  name  is  Concha  or  Conchita 
have  presumably  to  make  a  change  in  it 
before  visidng  the  Argentine,  where 
those  names  are  not  quite  polite.  It’s  as 
tricky  as  that.  .  . 

Earnest  New  Magazine 
In  Italy 

(Poesia  e  Verity.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  15, 
1945.  Rome,  bi-monthly,  edited  by  Pan- 
filo  Gendle.  1,000  lire  a  year,  single  num¬ 
ber  150  lire) 

(By  Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti) 

To  appreciate  adequately  a  publication 
of  this  kind  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
limitadons  on  thinking  in  recent  years 
in  Italy.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  every 
expression  of  the  spirit  was  focussed  by 
force  on  a  goal  set  by  a  dictatorial  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  would  help  also  to  know  the 
personalides  of  the  contributors  and 
their  experiences  under  the  oppressor. 
But  even  without  such  knowledge  it  is 
not  hard  to  catch  the  magazine’s  trend 
and  purpose.  On  both  planes,  the  ideal 
and  the  real — Poetry  and  Truth — it  re¬ 
acts  against  the  enslavement  of  thought 
under  Fascism. 

The  seven  ardcles  consdtudng  this 
first  issue,  while  they  deal  with  varied 
fields  of  knowledge,  have  a  common  un¬ 
dercurrent  and  agree  in  their  andcipa- 
don  of  a  new  dispensadon  in  intellectual 
life.  Moreover,  all  these  writers  observe 
a  dignity  and  a  moderation  which  con¬ 
trast  sharply  with  the  stylisdc  vehemence 
of  yesterday.  In  the  inidal  essay,  Sulla 
dialettica  di  Hegel,  Carlo  Antoni  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  trend  of  thought  that  inspired 
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and  shaped  modern  philosophical  studies 
in  Italy,  which  studies  in  their  turn 
formed  and  inspired  the  so<alled  Filo- 
soha  Dello  Stato  Fascista.  Carlo  Antoni 
concludes  that  in  the  “speculative”  logic 
instituted  by  Hegel  there  is  an  element 
marred  by  intellectualism,  which  is  fal¬ 
lacious  and  precarious. — Goffredo  Bel- 
loni,  in  his  article  on  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
the  thirteenth  century  mystic,  explores 
the  springs  of  poetry  in  Jacopone’s  soul, 
and  points  out  the  difference  between  his 
intellectuality  and  the  simple  human¬ 
ness  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Francis 
loves  the  Creator  and  all  His  creatures 
and  surrenders  himself  tenderly  and 
completely  to  the  Divine,  whereas  Di¬ 
vine  Grace  Alls  Jacopone’s  soul  with 
stark  terror. — Guido  Calogero’s  Pensiero 
e  linguaggio  is  a  stimulating  discussion 
of  creative  art  and  the  aesthetic  problem. 
— ^Panfilo  Gentile  writes  on  the  “Polis” 
of  Greek  civilization  and  the  political, 
philosophical  and  social  thinking  of 
which  it  was  a  product.  Mario  Pannun- 
zio’s  study  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and 
Francesco  Longo’s  paper  on  the  English 
Whigs  of  the  “Kit-Kat-Club”  give  the 


magazine  a  friendly  air  of  reo^nition 
of  foreign  achievements. — But  the  cardi¬ 
nal  offering  of  the  issue  is  a  short  con¬ 
tribution  by  Guido  De  Ruggiero,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  political  life  and  philosophical 
teaching  in  Italy,  denouncing  Fascism’s 
abuse  of  authentic  humanistic  culture, 
the  servility  of  some  Italian  scholars  who 
flattered  their  masters  and  falsified  the 
concept  of  Roman  and  Italian  culture  to 
gratify  their  nationalistic  lust.  De  Rug¬ 
giero  points  the  useful  lesson  that  the 
New  Italy  can  draw  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  past  errors,  as  well  as  the 
noble  goal  of  a  renovated  culture.  The 
last  pages  of  the  review  carry  an  appeal 
from  the  editor  to  fellow  editors  in  other 
fields  not  to  waste  paper  and  money 
(there  is  so  litde  of  either  in  Italy  now) 
in  publishing  anything  but  serious  and 
competent  material.  And  a  final  appeal, 
a  much-needed  one,  is  addressed  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  education  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Universities.  They  are 
urged  to  clear  the  ranks  of  the  Faculties 
of  ill-prepared  and  superfluous  elements, 
so  that  in  the  New  Italy  education  may 
aid  an  intellectual  rebirth. 


“Father  Peter  Babad,  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Sulpice  of  Baltimore,  taught  the 
first  course  in  Portuguese  at  an  Ameri¬ 
can  University  and  wrote  the  first  Por¬ 
tuguese  grammar  published  in  the 
United  States.  In  1820,  at  precisely  the 
time  when  George  Ticknor  and  Francis 
Sales  were  introducing  the  study  of 
Spanish  at  Harvard,  Father  Babad  was 
conducting  classes  in  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  at  St.  Mary’s  Ck)llege  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Two  years  before  Sales  published 
his  first  Spanish  textbook  in  1822,  Father 
Babad  had  already  brought  out  his  Por¬ 
tuguese  grammar  and  had  announced 
in  the  newspapers  a  scheme  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  five  volumes  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  two  Iberian  lan¬ 
guages.” — R<^)crt  C.  Smith  in  Hispania, 
August,  1945. 


The  new  Mexico  City  fortnighdy 
magazine  Occidente  asked  28  eminent 
intellectuals  to  name  the  fundamental 
books  of  our  epoch.  When  the  votes  were 
counted,  it  transpired  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  books  are  the  work  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  writers,  in  order  of  popularity: 
Bergson,  Einstein,  Freud,  Marx,  Dos¬ 
toevsky,  Husserl,  Spengler,  Unamuno, 
Engels,  Plank,  Proust,  Tolstoi,  Heideg¬ 
ger,  Joyce,  Nietzsche,  Franz  Brentano, 
Broglie,  Carrel,  Maritain,  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set,  Pasteur,  Scheler,  Sorel,  Valery,  Max 
Weber.  The  individual  book  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  votes  was 
Einstein’s  The  Meaning  of  Relativity. 
It  is  notable  that  not  a  single  Latin 
American  name  appears  in  this  upper 
bracket  (all  the  above  received  more 
than  two  votes). 


Head 
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*  Fernand  Baldcnspcrger.  La  vie  et 
Voeuvre  de  William  Shakespeare. 
Montreal.  Editions  dc  L’Arbrc.  1945. 
261  pages. — The  distinguished  French 
critic  and  savant  follows  in  this  modest 
paper-bound  volume  his  recent  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Sonnets  with  a  discussion, 
profound  and  stimulative,  of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  and  poems.  In  the  preface 
he  refers  to  closing  a  long  study  of  Ra¬ 
cine  when  war  in  1939  forestalled  plans 
for  that  dramatist’s  tercentenary.  From 
destructive  forces  about  him  he  turned 
to  reopen  his  Shakespeare.  The  result  is 
not  a  biography  in  the  usual  sense.  It  is, 
rather,  an  incisive  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare’s  entire  work  against  the 
background  of  certain  details  of  his  life. 
The  point  of  view  is  consistently  French, 
with  frequent  illustrative  allusions  to 
Corneille,  Balzac,  and  Voltaire. 

After  sensing  the  atmosphere  of 
Shakespeare’s  native  Warwickshire 
throughout  his  writings.  Professor  Bal- 
densperger  stresses  the  author’s  boldness 
in  attacking  early  so  many  different  lit¬ 
erary  forms.  In  the  desire  to  please 
Southampton  the  critic  secs  influences 
far  beyond  the  friendship  theme  of  the 
Sonnets.  Shakespeare’s  apparent  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  French  in  his  “histories”  is 
explained  by  a  lingering  medievalism  in 
Elizabethan  temper. 

The  early  and  middle  comedies  arouse 
keener  appreciation,  notably  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,  the  closing 
scene  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Viola’s  lines  in  T welfth  Night.  After  the 
assassination  scene  Julius  Caesar  strange¬ 
ly  degenerates,  Hamlet’s  bedchamber  re¬ 
buke  of  his  mother  is  unpardonable, 
while  the  stolen  handkerchief  spoils  the 
tragedy  of  Othello.  The  pathos  of  Lear 
reaches  its  climax  where  the  old  king 
wakes  to  recognize  Cordelia. 

Sheer  poetry  in  a  thoroughly  human 
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situation  moves  M.  Baldcnspcrger  to 
enthusiasm.  The  witty  prose  of  Much 
Ado  and  all  scenes  of  violence  he  can 
lighdy  pass  over.  He  happily  turns  in¬ 
numerable  Shakespeare  passages  into 
similar  French  meters,  varied  with  occa¬ 
sional  interpolation  of  DeVigny’s  like 
verses.  In  effect,  the  book  well  deserves 
a  place  beside  Laureate  Masefield’s  un¬ 
pretentious  but  penetrating  William 
Shal^espeare. — Robert  Adger  Law.  The 
University  of  Texas. 

^  Hermann  Broch.  Der  Tod  des  Ver¬ 
gil.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1945.  524 
pages.  $6.50.  (The  Death  of  Virgil. 
Translated  by  Jean  Starr  Untcrmcycr. 
Ibid.  1945.  494  pages.  $5.50).  Both  vol¬ 
umes,  $10.00. — Thomas  Mann,  who 
sometimes  overstates  when  he  kindly 
presents  the  work  of  a  contemporary, 
is  certainly  right  when  he  declares  that 
this  epos  or  poem  or  novel  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  essay  by  the  Austrian-born  Hermann 
Broch  “belongs  to  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  German  literature  in  exile.” 
Besides  Mann’s  “Joseph”-novel  not  very 
much  of  lasting  importance,  outside  the 
realm  of  commercial  enterprise,  has 
emerged  from  the  chaos.  The  Gods,  up 
to  now,  have  refused  their  blessing. 
Broch’s  Tod  des  Vergil,  however,  shows 
all  the  features  of  lasting  value  and  hon¬ 
est  and  genuine  craftsmanship:  six  years 
of  struggle  with  the  problem  and  the 
material,  a  topic  pregnant  with  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  a  new  style  expressing  ade¬ 
quately  the  thoughts  slumbering  behind 
the  story.  The  plot  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words:  we  accompany  Virgil  during  the 
last  two  days  of  his  life.  This  “story” 
covers  not  only  a  colorful  description  of 
the  landing  in  Brindisium,  the  transport 
of  the  sick  Virgil  to  the  palace,  the  hectic 
night  of  the  dying  man,  the  clear  morn¬ 
ing,  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  the  doctor 
and  Caesar  Augustus,  another  visit  of 
the  friends  who  are  writing  Virgil’s  will. 
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and  his  lofty  trip  into  eternity.  We  at¬ 
tend  also  (and  primarily)  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  poet’s  end,  his  conflict  with 
his  own  past,  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
his  conflict  with  his  work,  with  the  real 
sense  of  life,  all  this  in  a  philosophical 
interpretation  of  interior  and  exterior 
events.  Far  from  a  historical  novel,  this 
Tod  des  Vergil  is  a  “summa,”  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  life  of  a  truly  great  man.  And 
the  technique  of  the  book  (the  mono¬ 
logue  inUrieur  of  the  observer,  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  text  into  the  sphere  of  p<xtry, 
the  dramatization  of  certain  situations) 
owes  something  to  great  forerunners, 
but  mainly  to  Broch  himself.  He  found 
his  way  already  in  his  trilogy  Die  Schlaj- 
wandler,  especially  in  the  third  volume 
where  he  presents  the  story  on  three 
levels  (the  realistic,  the  poetic,  and  the 
philosophical).  To  be  sure,  such  a  con¬ 
densation  of  experience,  such  a  summary 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  expressing 
its  content  in  the  symbols  of  human  lan¬ 
guage,  demands  concentrated  attention. 
But  what  Broch  demands,  Thomas 
Mann  demands,  and  George  and  Mal- 
larm^  and  Valery  and  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
the  philosophers:  they  demand  respect 
for  the  word,  as  language  is  to  them  not 
only  sound  but  also  meaning.  The  Tod 
des  Vergil  is  offered  in  German  and  in 
English.  It  is  a  successful  and  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  intellectual  service,  modesty 
and  spiritual  camaraderie. — Frederici^ 
Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Loti.  Montr^l.  Pari- 
zeau.  1945.  382  pages.  $1.50. — An 
excellent  piece  of  literary  biography,  as 
solidly  documented  as  a  dissertation,  as 
accessible  as  a  causerie.  Well  illustrated. 
Not  a  panegyric.  Loti’s  limitations,  af¬ 
fectations  and  absurdities  are  frankly 
brought  out;  even  unproved  rumors  are 
duly  echoed.  Loti,  an  excellent  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  an  athlete,  a  man  of  undisputed 
physical  and  moral  courage,  attempted 
in  his  old  age,  like  Jezebel,  “to  paint  and 
adorn  his  face,  so  as  to  repair  the  irrepar¬ 
able  outrage  of  the  years.” 

Will  Loti  survive?  I  believe  he  de¬ 


serves  to  live,  and  am  glad  that  Brodin, 
the  spokesman  of  a  new  generation,  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  view.  No  doubt  he 
worked  almost  to  death  the  “sweetheart 
in  every  port”  theme;  the  structure  of 
his  novels  and  the  psychology  of  his 
characters  are  elementary  compared 
with  Conrad’s.  But  he  was  an  incom¬ 
parable  painter-musician-poet.  He  caught 
the  charm,  not  of  exotic  nature  only,  but 
of  strange  and  remote  civilizations.  He 
scorned  all  conventional  lies  (including 
“the  white  man’s  burden.”)  His  mel¬ 
ancholy,  his  religious  anguish  were  not 
labored;  they  had  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  purity,  elemental  rather  than 
elementary.  He  dared  to  ask  the  eternal 
questions,  and  offered  no  gaudy,  brittle 
little  system  in  answer.  If  he  does  not 
live,  posterity  will  be  the  poorer,  that  is 
all. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Miguel  Cane.  Juvenilia.  Nota  bio- 
grifica  de  German  Berdiales.  Buenos 
Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6. 1944. 128  pages. 
$0.60  m/n. — Miguel  Gang’s  Juvenilia  is 
a  schoolboy  classic,  and  belongs  in  the 
noble  company  of  Tom  Broum's  School¬ 
days  and  Le  Petit  Chose.  It  is,  however, 
not  fiction,  but  is  completely  autobio¬ 
graphical  except  perhaps  for  a  few  lit¬ 
erary  touches  which  a  man  of  Can6’s 
reading,  imagination  and  sense  of  humor 
could  probably  not  have  avoided  entirely 
if  he  had  been  testifying  on  oath  before 
a  jury.  Can6  was  one  of  the  first  students 
at  the  Argentine  Rugby,  the  famous 
Colegio  Nacional  founded  by  President 
Bartolom6  Mitre  some  time  in  the  eight¬ 
een  sixties.  He  was  the  kind  of  boy 
whom  Grandma  used  to  qualify  as  “full 
of  the  Old  Nick” — one  of  those  spirited 
youngsters  who  may  turn  out  a  burden 
on  society  or  strong  and  faithful  bearers 
of  society’s  burdens.  This  boy  became 
a  lawyer,  journalist  and  statesman  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  what  is  especially  to  the 
point  at  this  moment,  he  wrote  charm¬ 
ingly.  His  litde  book  is  not  easy  to  get 
hold  of  any  longer,  and  Dupont  Farr6 
has  put  us  all  in  his  debt  by  issuing  this 
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inexpensive  reprint.  But  he  should  have 
used  a  larger  type,  even  though  it  would 
have  required  a  double  number  in  his 
neat  little  “Manantial”  series.  Argentine 
eyes  may  be  different  from  ours,  but  this 
reviewer  could  never  have  finished  the 
book  without  his  big  reading  glass. — 
R.  T.  H. 

M  Isa  Caraballo.  Batista:  una  vida  sin 
tregua.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Iberoame- 
ricanas.  Second  edition,  1945. 163  pages. 
— This  publisher  has  chosen  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  General  Batista  by  “the  Cuban 
poetess  Isa  Carabello”  as  the  first  in  a 
projected  biographical  scries  under  the 
general  title.  Men  of  America.  This  is, 
nevertheless,  a  second  edition,  the  first 
having  been  published  at  Habana  in 
1944.  The  author  makes  no  effort  to¬ 
ward  objectivity,  although  she  recog¬ 
nizes  the  lack  of  objectivity  in  those  fel¬ 
low-citizens  who,  she  says,  sec  Batista 
always  in  one  character  as  “a  demagogue, 
an  anarchist,  a  Fascist-leaner,  a  fellow- 
traveler,  an  angel,  or  a  devil.”  She  her¬ 
self  makes  an  unqualified  assertion: 

“A  man  like  this  one  could  not  be  dic¬ 
tator.  The  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
mattered  little  to  him.  He  rose  1  ily, 
was  legally  elected.  He  kept  faith  like  a 
good  man;  and  like  a  man  building  a 
house,  set  to  constructing  the  new  free¬ 
dom.  He  has  not  committed  a  single  il¬ 
legal  act.  And  like  a  man  of  the  sword 
he  has  rescued  Cuba  for  civilians.  Ob¬ 
serving  him  in  action,  one  thinks  that 
the  only  interesting  spectacle  offered, 
here  and  now,  by  the  ideas  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  is  the  revolution  incarnate  in 
Fulgencio  Batista.” 

Some  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  life 
of  General  Batista  will  be  written  ade¬ 
quately.  It  would  be  a  significant  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  Americas  and 
would  contain  few  drab  pages  though 
a  good  many  starkly  black  or  white.  It 
would  include  such  significant  items  as 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Culture  in 
the  Cuban  Army  and  establishment  of 
innumerable  rural  schools,  as  well  as  the 
stifling  of  the  University’s  voice  of  con¬ 


science  and  censorship  of  the  press.  It 
would  relate  incidents  showing  elemen¬ 
tal  human  rights  outraged  or  denied; 
but  it  would  present  also  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  elections  of  1944,  when 
an  Executive  with  absolute  authority  de¬ 
creed  that  the  nation’s  vote  should  be 
secret  and  should  be  free,  and  accepted 
with  imperturbable  good  grace  the  over¬ 
whelming  mandate  of  the  people  when 
it  went  against  him.  There  has  been  no 
one  else  quite  like  Batista  in  our  com¬ 
mon  American  history.  Perhaps  the 
closest  parallels  might  be  found  in  six¬ 
teenth  century  Santo  Domingo  or  Ha¬ 
bana  among  those  who  set  out  for  con¬ 
quest  and  its  enjoyment  in  New  Spain 
or  High  Peru  and  were  somehow  subtly 
Americanized  in  the  process;  or  perhaps 
the  parallel  was  in  Louisiana  in  our  own 
day.  In  any  event,  the  complete  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Batista  cannot  yet  be  written, 
since  by  every  indication  his  career  is  far 
from  ended. — Muna  Lee.  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Biographie  de 
mes  fantdmes.  Paris.  Hartmann. 
1944. — ^Duhamel,  in  this  second  volume 
of  his  autobiography,  treats  of  the  years 
1901-1906.  Rich  in  detail  and  leisurely 
in  tempo,  this  book,  written  during  the 
hard  years  of  the  occupation,  consciously 
evokes  all  the  “douceur  de  vivre”  of  the 
period  before  the  first  World  War.  Du- 
hamel’s  memories  are  varied:  talk  of 
books  and  writers,  experiences  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Faculty  de  M6decine,  walk¬ 
ing  trips  in  luly  and  in  Central  Europe, 
reminiscences  of  his  family,  descriptions 
of  Paris  streets  and  vistas. 

Duhamel  has  always  had  a  gift  for 
friendship.  It  is  clearly  apparent  in  these 
pages  where  he  chronicles,  with  much 
affection,  the  beginnings  of  the  Abbaye, 
that  project  for  a  modern  Th61^me. 
Vildrac  appears  here  with  a  “fluvial 
beard”;  Ren6  Arcos  who  lived  in  “or¬ 
dered  solitude”;  Jules  Romains,  Ren6 
Ghil,  Verhaeren,  a  whole  band  of  writ¬ 
ers,  poets,  thinkers.  Reading  these  sou¬ 
venirs  one  realizes  how  Duhamel  made 
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from  these  “fantomes”  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  work,  how  the  reality  he 
knew  was  woven  skilfully  into  the  fabric 
of  his  books.  The  Chroniques  des  Pas- 
quier  are  full  of  places  and  incidents 
he  describes  here;  Leon  Schleiter  of  the 
Pasquier,  for  example,  lived  in  the  house 
where  Duhamel  lodged  as  a  lyc6en.  His 
walks  on  the  tumultuous  Rue  Mouffe- 
tard  where  he  used  to  buy  food  when 
he  was  too  poor  to  eat  in  restaurants 
(two  sous  worth  of  f rites  “and  the  frites 
you  used  to  get  there  were  the  best  in 
the  world!”)  are  utilized  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  savoury  page  of  the  Salavin  series. 

TTiese  souvenirs  have  none  of  the  “re¬ 
strictive”  quality  that  accompanies  the 
usual  literary  autobiography.  They  are 
extremely  wide-ranging,  marked  by  an 
unflagging  appetite  for  life,  studded 
with  unexpect^  reflections  on  literature, 
on  human  behavior,  on  politics,  on  medi¬ 
cine.  If  there  is  any  one  theme  which 
gives  unity  to  the  volume,  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  “in  1901,  this 
world  of  ours  was  rich,  even  in  its  pov¬ 
erty.”  And  Duhamel  recurs  constantly 
to  the  ease  and  delight  of  life  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  an  ease  which  seems 
remote  and  quite  incredible  in  the 
France  of  1945. — John  L.  Brown.  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  America. 

*  Ismar  Elbogen.  A  Century  of  Jewish 
Life.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America.  1944.  xliii-|- 
814  pages.  $3. — Between  1853  and  1877 
the  German-Jewish  scholar  Heinrich 
Graetz  published  his  eleven-volume 
Geschichte  der  Juden  von  den  dltesten 
Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  his  work  is  only  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  its  effect  with  the  history  of 
the  Czechs  by  Palacky  or  the  Bulgarian 
Chronicle  by  the  monk  Paysiy;  peoples 
without  a  widely  known  history,  lacking 
independence  and  having  lost  imperial 
power  long  ago,  were  suddenly  made  to 
realize  that  they  too  could  boast  of  an 
eventful  and  glorious  past,  like  the  big 
and  powerful  nations.  Many  a  German¬ 
speaking  Jew  of  the  latter  half  of  the 


nineteenth  century  learned  from  Graetz 
that  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  heroes 
and  martyrs,  poets  and  thinkers  of  his 
race. 

Graetz’  gigantic  work,  issued  in  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  title  History  of  the  Jews, 
leads  only  to  the  year  of  revolution,  1848. 
In  1941  the  exiled  German  scholar,  Is¬ 
mar  Elbogen,  was  commissioned  by  the 
publisher  to  write  a  seventh  volume, 
bringing  the  work  up  to  date.  After  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  huge  manuscript, 
with  the  proverbial  German  Gelchrten- 
fleiss.  Professor  Elbogen  died  in  August, 
1943. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  brie% 
discusses  the  trend  of  events  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  French  revolution  of 
1789  and  the  year  of  1848,  the  era  pre¬ 
ceding  the  full  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
Thereafter  the  global  history  of  the  Jews 
is  told  in  five  books:  The  Era  of  Liberal¬ 
ism — The  International  of  Hate  (anti- 
Semitism) — The  Jewish  Renaissance 
(Zionism) — The  World  Unrest — ^The 
first  World  War  and  its  Consequences. 
The  epilogue  deals  with  the  appalling 
results  of  Hitler’s  occupation  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  European  continent — 
the  application  of  gassing  and  electrocu¬ 
tion  for  the  liquidation  of  millions  of 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles:  “Every  corner 
cries  to  Heaven  for  justice,  exclaiming, 
like  Job,  ‘O  earth,  cover  not  my  blood!’  ” 

The  work  of  the  20th  century  scholar 
has  many  advantages  and  deficiencies  in 
common  with  the  opus  of  old  Graetz. 
While  not  as  sparklingly  written  as  the 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  the  new  volume 
nevertheless  corres|x>nds  to  Macaulay’s 
definition  of  history  as  “a  compound  of 
poetry  and  philosophy”  which  “im¬ 
presses  general  truth  on  the  mind  by  a 
vivid  representation  of  particular  charac¬ 
ters  and  incidents.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Elbogen,  like  his  predecessor,  treated 
the  economic  and  sociological  aspects  of 
Jewish  life  somewhat  inadequately.  The 
readers  feel,  at  times,  that  the  story  of 
Judaism — the  spiritual  manifestations  of 
the  Jews,  ix.  literature,  philosophy  and 
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religion  —  unduly  overshadows  the 
chronicle  of  the  striving  and  suffering 
individuals. 

For  all  its  inevitable  faults,  A  Century 
of  Jewish  Life  is  an  imposing  work, 
valuable  to  the  scholar — it  contains  about 
900  notes  and  its  bibliography  lists  more 
than  300  book  tides — as  well  as  to  the 
layman  to  whom  it  teaches  the  genesis 
of  such  phenomena  as  Zionism,  the  Biro- 
Bidjan  experiment  (in  Soviet  Russia), 
the  refugee  problem,  racial  anti-Sem¬ 
itism,  and  the  various  trends  in  Jewish 
religious  life,  from  orthodoxy  to  reform¬ 
ism.  It  includes  an  appreciation  of  the 
late  author  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
Alexander  Marx,  an  index  and  colored 
end  maps.  The  translation  is  by  Moses 
Hadas.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  excellent 
work  will  reach  only  a  limited  number 
of  readers,  i.e.  the  members  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York. 

W  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 

Huiti^me  edition  revue  et  augmen¬ 
ts  par  son  petit-fils.  Hector  Garneau. 
Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1944-45. 
8  volumes,  285,  301,  305,  299,  317,  319, 
231,  195  pages. — Garneau’s  History  of 
Canada  is  an  undisputed  classic.  An  ab¬ 
breviated  version  of  it  is  a  widely  used 
text-book,  and  the  eight  editions  of  the 
complete  work  which  have  appeared  in 
the  course  of  exactly  a  century  have  car¬ 
ried  the  author’s  name  and  his  message 
to  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 
TTtere  have  been  several  reprintings  of 
the  English  edition  of  1860.  The  older 
editions  carried  an  appreciative  preface 
by  the  solid  French  historian  and  states¬ 
man  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Garneau  has 
had  at  least  two  biographers.  And  his 
work  thoroughly  deserves  the  approval 
it  has  enjoyed.  The  author  knew  how  to 
collect  and  organize  material,  he  wrote 
simply  and  vigorously,  and  his  writing 
was  inspired  by  patriotic  devotion.  It  is 
true  that  he  always  wrote  as  a  French 
Canadian.  When  Lord  Durham,  sent  to 
Canada  in  1838  to  study  the  chaotic  situ¬ 
ation  and  plan  measures  for  a  reorgani¬ 


zation  of  the  government,  issued  his  fa¬ 
mous  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British 
North  America  in  which  the  French 
were  handled  so  severely,  he  stung  the 
young  Quebec  notary  to  a  determination 
which  has  been  fruitful  of  much  good 
to  Canada  and  the  world.  Lord  Durham 
had  remarked  that  he  once  visited  a 
French  Canadian  school  whose  “teacher” 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  French  Canadians  were 
a  people  “without  a  history  and  without 
a  literature.”  He  has  since  been  proved 
wrong  at  many  points;  and  Parkman 
and  Garneau,  in  particular,  have  shown 
triumphantly  that  French  Canada  has 
had  both  a  noble  history  and  talented 
writers  to  record  it. 

Long  ago  the  Histoire  du  Canada  be¬ 
came  the  work  of  a  whole  family  and 
not  of  one  gifted  Garneau  alone.  His 
son  Alfred,  delicate  poet  and  translator 
for  the  Senate  in  Ottawa,  prepared  the 
fourth  edition;  and  now  his  grandson 
Hector,  for  many  years  city  librarian  of 
Montr^l,  who  had  already  edited  the 
fifth  edition  (Paris,  1913),  has  reworked 
this  eighth  edition  literally  line  by  line, 
not  only  bringing  it  down  to  date  but 
making  judicious  additions  at  so  many 
points  that  the  new  Histoire  is  almost  as 
much  his  work  as  his  grandfather’s.  It 
remains  as  honestly  French  Canadian  as 
ever.  The  Hanotaux  preface  has  been 
replaced  by  a  letter  from  F.-X.  Garneau 
to  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor  General, 
dated  1849,  dedicating  the  Histoire  to 
him  but  also  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
French  subjects,  who  Garneau  argues 
are  to  be  credited  with  preventing  the 
defection  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
an  event  which  would  have  done  the 
British  Empire  much  harm  (Historian 
Garneau  was  not  only  a  generous  soul 
but  a  shrewd  one).  The  Histoire  has  an 
ulterior  objective.  But  what  great  his¬ 
torian  was  ever  impartial.^  How  could 
a  man  endure  the  tedium  and  pain  of 
grinding  out  a  bulky  history  if  he  were 
not  moved  by  warm  emotions,  by  hope 
and  love  and  indignation? — R.  T.  H. 
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■  Michel  Gcorgcs-Michei.  Les  grandes 
Spoques  de  la  peinture  "'modeme" 
de  Delacroix  d  nos  jours.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1945.  239  pages.  125  ill. — 
As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  clear  and  use¬ 
ful  volume  of  facts  about  the  principal 
painters  of  France  from  the  Romantic 
period  to  the  present  The  well  known 
Parisian  critic  discusses  them  briefly  in 
chronological  order,  pointing  out  with 
a  good  deal  of  poetical  oratory  the  in¬ 
novations  of  each  one  and  flavoring  his 
little  chapters  with  a  surprising  array  of 
apt  quotations  from  contemporary 
critics,  from  the  artists  themselves,  and 
sometimes  with  his  own  mots.  For  many 
of  these  quotations  he  has  drawn  upon 
a  previous  book  Peintres  et  sculpteurs 
que  j’ai  connus  and  the  many  personal 
contacts  which  he  has  had  with  French 
artists.  Probably  these  witty  and  pene¬ 
trating  remarks  by  painters  about  their 
work  and  that  of  their  colleagues,  like 
the  sayings  of  artists  recorded  by  Vol- 
lard,  are  the  chief  value  of  this  book. 
Certainly  they  give  it  an  extremely  read¬ 
able  text. 

But  by  his  very  insistence  upon  this 
personal  approach  the  author  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  answer  innumerable  questions 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  men  he 
discusses.  A  few  words  are  all  he  gives 
to  the  biographies  of  most  of  them.  Their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  world  are  almost  entire¬ 
ly  neglected.  He  seldom  explains  the 
t^is  of  his  judgments  or  describes  in 
sufficient  detail  individual  examples  of 
the  painters’  work.  The  later  movements 
are  herded  together  and  dispatched  with 
such  speed  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  writer  is  rushing  to  his  final 
conclusion,  which  is  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  kind  of  “plastic  renaissance” 
that  will  realize  in  some  satisfactory 
fashion  what  all  these  painters  have  been 
working  toward.  Fortunately  the  illus¬ 
trations  make  up  for  much  of  this  vague¬ 
ness.  They  are  good  examples  and  well 
reproduced.  One  regrets,  however,  that 
so  many  of  them  seem  to  be  pictures  in 


the  shops  of  New  York  dealers  and  not 
the  better  known  works  in  accessible 
public  collections. 

Within  its  limitations,  then,  this  book 
is  useful  both  as  an  introduction  to  the 
modern  French  school  and  for  its  abund¬ 
ant  reporting  of  significant  things  that 
have  l^n  said  about  it.  But  those  who 
want  a  really  well  rounded  account  of 
the  subject  had  still  better  go  to  the 
writings  of  Wilenski  and  Rewald  and 
the  detailed  catalogues  of  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art. — Robert  C.  Smith. 
Sweetbriar  College. 

*  Andr^  M^nabr6a.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul:  le  maitre  des  hommes  d‘itai. 
Paris.  La  Colombe.  1945.  338  pages.  100 
fr. — ^To  be  a  saint  is  a  handicap:  the 
word  evokes  the  tinted  plaster  statues  of 
the  St.  Sulpice  Quarter,  technically 
known  as  bondieuseries.  But  there  is 
nothing  sweedy  conventional  about  the 
subject  or  the  style  of  this  book.  Vincent, 
son  of  poor  Gascon  peasants,  was  a  man 
of  intense  energy  and  commanding  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity.  He  created  and 
managed  charitable  and  educational 
foundadons  which  covered  the  world 
and  are  still  alive  today.  He  won  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  suspected  any  power  not  his 
own;  he  withstood  Mazarin.  Without 
ever  going  into  polidcs,  he  became  a  sort 
of  Permanent  ^retary  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  He  faced  the  horrible  disorder  and 
distress  of  “classical”  France,  and  dared 
to  act.  With  homely  features,  he  had 
“a  lion’s  gaze”  (his  portrait  confirms 
the  image)  and  a  Gascon  smile.  The 
compatriot  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  also  his 
heir. 

Curiously,  the  most  famous  episode 
in  his  life  is  not  the  most  creditable.  He 
was  a  slave  in  Tunis:  but  he  managed 
to  secure  his  freedom  through  a  cun¬ 
ning  which  was  worldly  rather  than  ec- 
clesiasdcal. 

A  rich,  well  composed,  well  written 
book,  with  many  sketches  of  famous 
characters — Mile  de  Lavalli^re,  Mme  de 
S^vign^,  Bossuet.  M^nabr^  praises,  not 
unjusdy,  a  temporal  power  which  could 
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have  such  counsellors  as  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  Bossuet.  But,  as  an  honest  historian, 
he  allows  us  to  see  that  Mazarin  and 
Louis  XIV  were  not  constandy  guided 
by  such  saindy  advice  (His  verdict  on 
Mazarin,  by  the  way,  is  a  remarkably 
cogent  denunciadon  of  alleged  realism ). 
The  monarchy  by  divine  right  and  under 
divine  guidance:  a  magnificent  ideal. 
But  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  rose  to  greatness 
because  the  greater  part  of  France  lived 
in  poverty  and  disease,  a  Purgatory  on 
earth;  this  after  a  full  diousand  years  of 
Chrisdan  monarchy.  An  unusually  able 
book,  which  we  should  have  in  English 
form. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

K  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas.  De  la  Con- 
qttista  a  la  Independencia.  Tres  sighs 
de  historia  cultural  hispanoamericana. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  255  pages. — The  conflict  between 
a  transplant^  cidture,  restricted  to  a 
governing  minority,  and  an  uprooted 
indigenous  culture  which  it  made  litde 
effort  to  understand  or  to  assimilate, 
constitutes  the  central  theme  of  this  pen¬ 
etrating  study. 

Although  the  author  expresses  disap¬ 
proval  of  pedandc  scholarship  and  states 
that  this  is  a  “trabajo  de  sfntesis”  (and  an 
excellent  synthesis  it  isl),  his  generali- 
zadons  are  convincingly  supported  by 
substantial  documentadon.  The  initial 
chapter  entided  El  legado  indio  is  a  con¬ 
cise  survey  of  Indian  civilizadon  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived  and  an  analysis 
of  the  fatalism  of  Indian  psychology. 
The  author  proceeds  to  analyze  and  to 
interpret  the  three  principal  phases  of 
Spanish  Colonialism:  the  (^nquista,  the 
Baroque  period  and  “enciclopedismo.” 

The  colonizing  energy  of  the  Con- 
quistadores,  tempered  and  restrained  by 
such  priests  as  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas, 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  and  Sahagun,  yielded 
in  the  Baroque  era  (17th  and  first  half 
of  18th  centuries)  to  indolence,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  stagnadon,  and  to 
abuses  of  all  kinds.  The  Counter-Refor- 
madon,  policed  by  the  Inquisidon,  sub¬ 


stituted  negative  or  defensive  acdon  (ix., 
hosdlity  towards  the  experimental  meth¬ 
od  and  the  pracdcal  applicadons  of  sci¬ 
ence  then  developing  in  Europe)  for  the 
dynamic  acdon  of  the  Conquista.  The 
last  two  chapters,  El  humanismo  jesui- 
tico  del  sigh  XVIII  and  Visperas  de 
revolucidn,  correlate  and  interpret  the 
interacdon  of  indigenous  and  foreign 
influences  which  prepared  the  way  for 
Independence.  Throughout  the  author 
succeeds  in  skilfully  interweaving  all 
the  cultural  expressions  of  the  dme^t- 
erary,  social,  polidcal,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  etc. 

Tliis  book,  a  true  marriage  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  interpretative  synthesis  with 
good  expository  wridng,  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  In  addidon,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  for  a  sister  volume  to 
bring  the  “trabajo  de  sfntesis”  of  Latin 
American  cultural  history  up  to  date. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

*  Tikhon  Polner.  Tolstoy  and  his 
Wife.  Translated  from  Ae  Russian 
by  Nicholas  Wreden.  New  York.  W.  W. 
Norton.  1945.  $2.75. — ^This  is  not  a  big 
biography  that  could  supersede  Aylmer 
Maude’s  Ufe  or  forestall  Professor  Er¬ 
nest  J.  Simmons’  forthcoming  opus.  It  is 
an  unassuming  study  of  one  aspect  of 
Tolstoy’s  career — his  marriage. 

And  it  is  admirable.  A  friend  of  the 
Tolstoy  family,  the  late  Tikhon  Polner 
has  written  an  intimate  account  of  their 
doings.  For  some  biographers  in  his 
lucky  situadon  the  temptations  would 
have  been  strong  to  over-dramadze,  to 
sentimentalize,  to  “fictionize.”  Others 
would  have  been  tempted  towards  ex¬ 
cessive  documentadon  and  detail.  Pol¬ 
ner  is  caught  by  neither  tempeadon.  His 
book  is  a  model  monograph — orderly, 
terse,  always  to  the  point.  He  even  solves 
the  uldmate  problem  of  the  Tolstoy  bi¬ 
ographer  and  cridc:  that  of  establishing 
a  satisfactory  reladon  to  his  subject.  P(^ 
ner  is  neither  a  debunker  nor  a  Tolstoy¬ 
an,  neither  an  enemy  nor  a  worshipper. 
He  recognizes  Tolstoy’s  genius;  he  loves 
him  as  a  man;  but  he  is  dryly  ironical 
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about  many  of  the  master’s  attitudes, 
theories,  and  actions.  In  fact  it  is  the 
control  which  Polner’s  gentle  irony  ex¬ 
erts  over  the  material  that  gives  it  shape 
and  significance.  There  is  a  lesson  in  it 
for  all  those  who  ulk  loosely  about  the 
Russian  soul;  for  all  those  who  take 
Tolstoyism  too  literally,  for  all  those  in¬ 
deed  who  think  that  Tolstoy  ever  had 
a  philosophy,  religious  or  otherwise,  that 
satisfied  him  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
Polner’s  Tolstoy  is  a  man  who  passion¬ 
ately  wanted  to  believe  in  religion — in 
some  religion  or  other — but  who  was  too 
honest  to  think  that  he  ever  succeeded 
in  doing  so. 

Whedicr  this  thesis  is  the  final  word 
on  Tolstoy’s  tempestuous  career  is  per¬ 
haps  a  secondary  matter.  Foremost  in 
my  mind  is  the  impression  that  Tolstoy 
and  his  Wife  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  1  have  ever  read  about  TtJstoy. 
For  those  who  have  read  nothing  about 
Tolstoy  it  would  certainly  be  the  best 
book  to  start  with. — Eric  Russell  Bent¬ 
ley.  University  of  Minnesota. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Die  Unbesiegbaren. 

New  York.  Aurora  Verlag.  1945. 
58  pages.  $1.  and  |1 50. — Booths  Abroad's 
valu^  Contributing  Editor,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Czech  novelist  and  journalist  F.  C. 
Weiskopf,  had  the  honor  early  in  his 
career  of  having  his  books  burned  by  the 
Nazis.  The  bulk  of  his  writing  has  al¬ 
ways  been  vigorously  directed  toward 
the  overthrow  of  Nazism,  but  being  both 
artist  and  patriot,  he  writes  books  which 
arc  literature  as  well  as  propaganda. 
This  little  volume,  for  example,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  anecdotes  of  heroic  resistance 
to  German  oppression,  such  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  published  by  the  hundreds 
and  other  countries  have  produced  in 
considerable  if  smaller  quantities — ^all 
or  most  of  them  doubtless  praiseworthy 
in  motive,  but  many  of  them  repulsive 
and  badly  written,  and  many  of  them 
incredible  and  monotonous.  Dr.  Weis¬ 
kopf  s  Unbesiegbare  will  be  read  at  a 
sitting.  Noble  Roman  rhetoric  is  almost 
absent.  All  of  this  could  have  happened. 


and  probably  did  happen,  much  as  it  is 
presented  here,  with  a  tactful  simplicity 
which  was  confessedly  influenced  by 
that  master  of  pathetic  narrative,  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Kleist.  It  is  a  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  with  a  practical  purpose,  like  a 
government  White  Paper  or  Blue  Paper 
or  Yellow  Paper;  but  it  is  also  a  work 
of  conscious  art,  both  an  original  work 
and  a  delicate  pasticcio  of  the  great 
Ostmark  anecdotist,  who  like  his  dis¬ 
ciple  was  both  poet  and  patriot.  So  that 
it  should  interest  the  general  reader  and 
the  literary  Feinschmecker  also. — R. 
T.H. 

Public  Questions 

V  Francisco  Espaillat  de  la  Mota. 

Teona  del  Estado  Terrdqueo.  244 
pages. — The  Crisis  of  Imperialism.  23 
pages.  $0.25.  New  York.  The  Author 
(237  W.  109th  St.)  1944.— These  are 
very  interesting  books.  Sehor  Espaillat 
belongs  to  that  small  group  who  think 
for  themselves  in  times  of  crisis  and  who 
arc  not  afraid  to  speak  out  what  they 
think.  Moreover,  he  is  neither  a  sorehead 
nor  an  irresponsible  visionary.  He  has 
studied  the  world  situation  in  the  minut¬ 
est  detail,  and  his  generously  conceived 
plan  for  ending  the  international  an¬ 
archy  which  has  thus  far  prevailed  in 
human  history  is  as  sober  and  careful  as 
it  is  disinterested.  And  it  is  well  pre¬ 
sented.  His  diagnosis  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions  is  brilliant  and  devastating.  There 
is  probably  more  truth  than  paradox  in 
his  declaration  that  Russian  “commun¬ 
ism”  is  quite  as  much  opportunism  as 
idealism,  in  his  warning  that  a  crushed 
Germany  may  become  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  enemy  of  world  peace,  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  all  empires  are  aggressors  and 
that  the  so<alied  world  war  was  not  a 
world  war  at  all  but  a  clash  of  imperial¬ 
isms,  in  his  conjecture  that  the  chief 
motive  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
in  declaring  war  against  Germany  was 
vanity  (none  of  this,  mind  you,  is  put 
bitterly  or  sarcastically),  in  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  of  America 
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is  rapidly  becoming  the  world’s  “goat,” 
in  his  contention  that  all  the  great  world 
powers  are  aristocracies,  in  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  dictum  that  “Liberty  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  very  character  of  every  being 
in  Creation,  intelligent  or  not.”  Like 
other  reformers,  Senor  Espaillat  wields 
destructive  criticism  effectively  but  be¬ 
comes  naive  when  he  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
structive  part  of  his  task,  although  any 
open-minded  reader  could  study  his  plan 
with  profit.  His  “Estado  Terriqueo”  is 
a  super-state  whose  capital  is  to  be  New 
York  City,  with  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  as  its  government  palace.  It  will  not 
own  a  foot  of  territory,  it  will  meddle  in 
no  national  matter,  but  it  will  patrol 
frontiers  with  an  international  police 
which  is  the  world’s  sole  army,  it  will 
devote  itself  incessantly  to  the  herculean 
task  of  keeping  the  nations  from  each 
other’s  throats  and  its  international  po¬ 
lice  are  for  the  time  being  citizens  of  no 
nation  but  the  world-state.  Senor  Es¬ 
paillat  knows  exactly  where,  when  and 
how  the  new  Terraquean  state  shall  be 
launched,  how  many  and  what  national 
states  will  constitute  his  Brave  New 
World,  and  where  the  Terraquean  sub¬ 
capital  for  each  of  the  80  nations  and 
each  of  the  127  zones  shall  be  established. 
He  will  free  Latvia  and  Puerto  Rico,  re¬ 
store  the  Papal  States,  allow  Canada  to 
join  the  United  States  or  set  up  for  her¬ 
self  if  she  chooses.  It  is  astounding  how 
thoughtfully  he  has  pored  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 
Nor  is  all  this  humorless  pipe-dreaming. 
His  plan  might  work  if  the  world  were 
willing.  But  what  magic  potion  can 
Senor  Espaillat  brew  to  make  an  unwill¬ 
ing  world  into  a  willing  one? — H.  K.  L. 

^  Orbe.  Revista  latina  de  cultura  ge¬ 
neral.  Directors:  E.  Noulet  and  J. 
earner.  Mexico.  July  1, 1945.  $4.  m/ n. — 
Recent  trying  experiences  have  welded 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America  into  a  frank  and  far-reaching 
alliance  which  is  a  much  more  signifi¬ 
cant  matter  than  the  shifting  leagues 
and  ententes  of  modern  Europe.  More¬ 


over,  for  good  or  ill,  the  little  Slavic 
states  have  all  become  tails  to  the  Russian 
kite.  Such  groupings  of  nations  with 
kindred  language,  traditions  and  tem¬ 
perament  are  cooperatives  from  which 
material  and  spiritual  advantages  may 
accrued  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  to  the  group  itself.  The  impressive 
new  bilingual  fortnightly,  Orbe,  edited 
by  two  very  able  Latins,  E.  Noulet  and 
Jos^  earner,  is  an  agency  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  world  progress  through  the 
awakening  of  group  consciousness.  Its 
epigraph  is  the  noble  passage  from  Mis¬ 
tral’s  A  la  Rofo  Latino: 

Ah!  se  noun  hres  divisado, 

Quau  poudrii  vuei  te  faire  Ibi? 
(How  beautifully  this  purifies  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  Deutschland  iiber  allesi)  Its 
first  issue  has  an  article  by  Alfonso  Reyes 
on  the  importance  to  world  civilization 
of  the  Greek  initiatives;  a  fascinating 
litde  historical  study  by  Gutierre  Tib6n, 
suggestively  titled  Confederacidn — Ma- 
gia  de  dneo  silabas;  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  from  Paul  Valery  and  Grorges 
Duhamel,  and  contributions  of  a  more 
general  nature  from  Denis  de  Rouge- 
mont,  Jules  Supervielle,  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet  and  others.  There  are  also  reviews 
of  appropriate  matter  in  new  books  and 
periodicals.  Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of 
selfishness  or  jealousy.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  Latins,  there  is 
much  generous  and  well  phrased  gener¬ 
alization  (a  hypothetical  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Fellowship  Fortnightly  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  less  carefully  written  and 
more  specific),  but  it  is  admirably  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  we  hope  it  may  meet  the  suc¬ 
cess  it  deserves. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Mario  A.  Pei.  The  American  Road 
to  Peace.  A  Constitution  for  the 
World.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni.  1945. 
168  pages.  $2. — Mario  A.  Pei  ingenious¬ 
ly  adapts  our  Constitution  to  world 
needs.  It  makes  sense.  True  realism 
would  have  suggested  taking  this  time- 
honored  instrument  as  a  basis,  instead 
of  revamping  the  questionable  Covenant 
of  the  moribund  League.  The  Constitu- 
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tion  creaks  at  times;  it  puzzles  even  the 
Supreme  Court;  it  could  not  avert  the 
Civil  War;  it  failed  to  transform  the 
countries  which  attempted  to  imitate  it. 
But  this  simply  means  that  no  written 
document  is  a  panacea.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  operation  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  years,  could  have  served  as  a 
guide.  We  might  have  avoided  the  chief 
blemish  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter: 
privileges  for  five  Super-Powers,  legal 
inferiority  for  the  other  forty-five — India 
with  nearly  400,000,000,  Brazil  with  po¬ 
tentialities  equal  to  our  own.  The  pro¬ 
posed  “Twelve  Steps”  in  the  transitional 
era  (ten  years)  are  also  very  sensible. 

As  I  am  (like  Mario  A.  Pei)  a  lan¬ 
guage  man,  the  following  paragraph 
specially  appealed  to  me: 

“One  very  important  function  of  the 
educational  powers  of  the  World  Con¬ 
gress  should  be,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
selection  of  an  international  body  of 
linguists  for  the  purpose  of  choosing, 
from  among  the  national  or  constructed 
languages,  one  tongue  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  international  communications. 
This  tongue  should  be  introduced  into 
the  world’s  elementary  schools,  to  be 
imparted,  by  natural  methods,  side  by 
side  with  the  national  languages.  This 
would  mean  that  within  one  generation 
the  world’s  literate  inhabitants  would  be 
fully  bilingual,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  the  international  tongue  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  own,  and  that  the  language 
barrier  to  peace  and  world  harmony 
would  thereafter  cease  to  exist.  It  would 
also  mean  that  world  communications 
would  be  inuneasurably  expedited  in  a 
globe  in  which  communications  are  be¬ 
coming  of  ever  more  vital  importance.” 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

Literature 

K  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  Lm  curst 
V  otros  ensayos.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Sudam^rica.  1943.  285  pages.  $3. 
m/n. — Reading  G6mez  de  la  Serna’s 
essays  is  like  being  shown  a  connoisseur’s 
collection  of  rare  and  attractive  bibelots. 


They  are  studded  with  epigrams,  para¬ 
doxes  and  provocative  images.  Whether 
he  toys  gracefully  with  the  habits  of 
butterflies  or  redefines  the  term  “cursi” 
(which  combines  the  sense  of  baroque, 
flamboyant  and  chichi)  he  exhibits  an 
interesting  fund  of  odd  information  and 
a  constant  flow  of  lively  conceits.  His  is 
a  poet’s  method,  combining  good  sense 
and  critical  acumen  with  a  light  touch. 

The  most  important  essays  in  the  col¬ 
lection  arc  The  Ivory  Tower  and  Words 
and  the  Unutterable.  These  two  pieces 
constitute  a  critical  platform.  He  takes 
his  stand  on  the  side  of  modern  poetry 
and  shows  himself  sympathetic  to  sur¬ 
realism.  The  Ivory  Tower  is  a  violent 
protest  against  the  submersion  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  politics.  It  is  necessary  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  the  replacement  of  the  ordinary 
man  by  the  lyrical  man,  he  says,  in  order 
to  keep  from  being  persecuted  by  fixed 
ideas;  and  he  goes  on  to  elaborate  the 
notion  that  the  ivory  tower  is  more  pro¬ 
foundly  concerned  with  life  than  its  op¬ 
ponents  can  understand  and  the  rigidly 
economic  and  political  approach  is  in  its 
own  way  romantic  and  unrealistic. 

There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in 
G6mez  de  la  Serna’s  reaffirmation  of 
the  autonomy  of  art.  It  is  a  difficult  state¬ 
ment  to  make,  however,  without  falling 
into  the  reactionary  camp.  His  method, 
in  its  obliqueness,  lays  him  open  to  mis¬ 
interpretation.  For  instance,  his  closing 
sentence,  “In  the  future  we  must  agitate 
for  ivory  towers  and  there  must  be  in¬ 
expensive  ivory  towers  for  workers,” 
would  probably  be  interpreted  by  left 
critics  as  a  sneer;  where,  in  reality,  it  is 
an  affirmation  of  his  central  idea  that, 
instead  of  dragging  the  poet  down  from 
his  ivory  tower,  all  of  humanity  should 
ascend  to  his  level. — H.  R.  Hays.  New 
York  City. 

*  Jos^  Antonio  Portuondo.  El  con- 
tenido  social  de  la  literatura  cubana, 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  93 
pages. — “All  literature  illustrates,  in 
either  a  deliberate  or  an  unconscious 
manner,  the  position  of  classes  and  gen- 
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erations  in  the  social  process.”  This  open¬ 
ing  statement  of  Portuondo’s  mono¬ 
graph  succintly  expresses  the  basic  frame 
of  reference  with  which  he  approaches 
his  problem.  Portuondo  is  interested  in 
how  the  literature  of  Cuba  reflects  the 
changing  social,  economic  and  political 
currents  in  the  history  of  that  republic. 
He  traces  the  changes  in  the  content  of 
Cuban  poetry  and  prose,  illustrating  his 
points  with  apt  selections  from  Cuban 
writers,  and  indicating  how  these 
changes  were  related  not  only  to  the 
generation  and  class  position  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  to  the  slow  transition  from  a 
colonial  agrarian  society  to  a  relatively 
independent,  more  urbanized  culture. 
The  ecological  determinants  are  also  in¬ 
dicated,  and  several  poems  are  intro¬ 
duced  which  illustrate  the  earlier  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Cuban  men  of  letters  with 
their  rich  tropical  environment.  The 
struggle  for  independence  from  Spain 
receives  its  due  share  of  attention,  and 
the  increasing  social  consciousness  of  the 
Cuban  masses  in  our  own  period,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  Machado  dictatorship, 
Ends  its  spokesmen  in  such  writers  as 
Nicolis  Guillen,  Regino  Pedroso,  Emma 
P^rez  and  Mirta  Aguirre. 

Although  some  readers  may  feel  that 
Portuondo’s  method  at  times  may  lead  to 
oversimplifleation,  in  that  the  subjective 
nuances  mediating  the  literary  response 
of  the  author  to  the  material  and  social 
environment  largely  remain  implicit, 
they  will,  nevertheless,  probably  agree 
that  his  monograph  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  sociology  of  literature. — 
Gerard  DeGr6.  Personnel  Separation 
Center,  Bainbridge,  Maryland. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Ficciones.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1944.  203  pages.  $4. — 
This  collection  of  sketches  won  for  its 
author  the  Gran  Premio  de  Honor  of 
the  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores, 
recendy  established  and  apparendy 
much  coveted.  Such  an  award  to  a  writer 
of  this  type  is  another  evidence  of  the 


Brahmanic  tradidon  in  Latin  American 
writing.  It  seems  that  in  the  Argendne 
they  write  even  their  deteedve  yarns  for 
the  PhD’s.  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  one  of 
the  young  intellectuals  who  revolve 
about  that  gracious  lady  Maecenas,  Vic¬ 
toria  Ocampo,  and  her  brilliant  maga¬ 
zine  Sur,  is  a  notably  fine  mind.  He 
writes  zestfully,  he  writes  with  great 
skill  and  delicacy  of  expression,  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  his  reading  are  phe¬ 
nomenal,  he  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep  of  the  subconscious,  his  way- 
side  observadons  are  often  profound  and 
thrilling,  he  loves  mystery,  thrills  and 
surprises.  But  (or  Moreover,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer)  he  is  cerebral,  elusive,  an  indefad- 
gable  ”spoofer.”  In  his  two  prefaces,  and 
in  earlier  books,  he  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  other  writers — to  Shaw,  Chester¬ 
ton,  DeQuincey,  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  Fritz  Mauthner,  L^n  Bloy,  Mark 
Twain,  Bernard  De  Voto,  Spinoza. 
Borges’  work  is  mosdy  literary  remi¬ 
niscence  (mostly,  but  by  no  means  entire¬ 
ly).  He  has  so  flxed  a  habit  of  citing 
sources  and  statistics  that  he  solemnly 
quotes  from  wholly  imaginary  writers, 
l^ks,  reference  works — partly,  it  is 
true  to  add  touches  of  realism,  as  has 
been  done  ever  since  the  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year  and  doubtless  much  earlier. 

Is  all  this  learned  trifling  mere  trifling 
and  nothing  more?  As  a  concocter  of 
mystery  yarns,  Borges  is  not  in  a  class 
with  a  score  of  clever  North  Americans 
and  Europeans.  But  there  is  something 
in  his  attitude  that  is  subtly  different 
from  that  of  the  “clever”  fellows.  There 
is  something  about  him,  a  modest  pride 
in  his  work,  a  steady  consciousness  of 
achievement,  perhaps  a  realization  that 
all  these  ephemeral  trifles  are  useful  type 
and  symbol  of  the  eternal  things,  which 
conunands  respect.  His  master  Fritz 
Mauthner  declared  that  his  stories  came 
to  him  in  dreams.  L^n  Bloy  and  Ches¬ 
terton  were  deeply  religious.  Perhaps 
Jorge  Luis  Borges  is  a  mystic  with  a 
heart  of  flame  under  his  cool  exterior 
and  writes  his  detective  stories  ad  tna- 
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jorem  Dei  gloriam.  At  any  rate  the  ad¬ 
miration  that  other  fine  minds  show  for 
him  is  impressive. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Auj^sto  da  Costa.  As  "Inocentes.” 

266  pages. — Galo  Doido.  276  pages. 
— O  solar  desabitado.  280  pages.  Lisboa. 
Parceria  Antdnio  Maria  Pereira.  1944. 
— Fourth  editions  of  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  and  third  edition  of  the  third 
volume  of  Da  Costa’s  trilogy.  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  trilogy  instead  of  a  single  long 
novel  is  often  a  concession  to  the  purse 
of  the  author  and  the  endurance  of  the 
reader,  both  very  real  considerations, 
but  neither  related  to  artistic  worth.  The 
progression  in  Da  Costa’s  trilogy  is 
clumsily  destroyed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  and  as  clumsily  recreated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  flaw  is  not 
however  an  organic  one.  TTie  work  has 
a  rich  content,  tragedy  in  the  slow  de¬ 
cline  of  a  noble  family,  and  comedy  in 
the  competitive  rising  elements.  The 
tragedy  and  comedy  could  have  as  easily 
been  seen  in  reversed  positions.  The 
three  volumes  together  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  Portuguese  society 
from  1870  to  1920. 

The  first  volume,  As  "Inocentesy 
which  won  the  Pr^mio  Ricardo  Mal- 
heiros  of  the  Academia  das  Ciencias  de 
Lisboa  in  1941,  is  the  story  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  old  Morgado  da  Ribeira  to 
Clara  Nocente,  a  young  Italian  pianist, 
who  subsequently  accepts  the  Morgado’s 
son  as  her  lover,  Galo  Doido,  a  Vingt 
arts  aprhs,  is  the  story  of  Maria  Con¬ 
stanta,  Clara’s  daughter,  who  follows 
her  mother’s  erring  ways,  and  abandons 
her  husband  and  children  to  go  to  Lis¬ 
bon  with  a  passing  politician.  O  Solar 
Desabitado  tells  of  Maria  Constanta’s 
daughter,  Leticia,  who  marries  her 
chauffeur  and  deserts  him  for  a  ditch 
digger,  thus  repeating  crescendo  the  life 
of  her  mother  and  grandmother.  The 
third  volume  presents  a  character  who 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  new  novel, 
Verdnica,  (Booths  Abroad,  Summer, 
1945,  page  314)  which  however  does 
not  form  a  part  of  the  trilogy. 


The  work  does  not  fully  realize  its 
purpose,  to  portray  the  decline  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  for  such  a  decline  must  consist  of 
something  more  than  a  loss  of  property 
and  women  reacting  unconventionally 
to  unsuitable  marriages.  Tliere  is  also  a 
failure  to  describe  or  insinuate  a  reason 
for  decline,  a  failure  which  is  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Da  Costa  is  an 
outstanding  sociologist  and  political  es¬ 
sayist.  Perhaps  declines  occur  without 
evident  reason,  but  the  work  would  have 
gained  in  unity  and  power  if  Da  Costa 
had  directed  criticism  against  the  age 
he  portrayed. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

Erico  Verissimo.  Lo  demds  es  silen- 

do.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
354  pages. — There  will  be  many  readers 
of  this  very  long,  very  readable  novel  by 
a  well-known  Brazilian  author  in  its  ex¬ 
cellent  Spanish  translation  by  Dona  Ma- 
tilde  de  Elia  de  Etchegoyen.  It  presents 
an  admirable  and  no  doubt  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  bourgeois  life  in  modern  cities. 
The  well-to-do  citizens  are  displayed 
having  their  meals,  taking  their  baths, 
going  for  drives,  attending  concerts,  lis¬ 
tening  to  Debussy,  shopping,  indulging 
in  anxious  but  superficial  discussions  of 
modern  problems,  gambling,  falling  in 
love.  They  are  genuine  in  their  comfort¬ 
able  mediocrity  but  do  not  seem  to  inter¬ 
est  one  another  and  can  scarcely  expect 
to  interest  the  reader.  For  a  moment  the 
gavroche  Siete  brings  a  ray  of  life  into 
the  picture  but  he  soon  fades  into  the 
prevailing  insipidity.  The  author  of 
course  is  well  aware  of  all  this,  as  is 
shown  by  the  self<riticism  of  a  novelist 
in  the  early  pages  of  the  book;  but  the 
tables  are  turn^  on  the  critic  who,  says 
the  novelist  satirically,  considers  himself 
justified  in  pronouncing  definite  judg¬ 
ments  on  three  novels  a  week  and  at  the 
same  time  accuses  the  novelist  of  super¬ 
ficiality  because  he  produces  a  novel 
every  year.  We  would  not  be  so  rash  as 
to  make  a  definite  pronouncement  con¬ 
cerning  this  particular  novel,  entided 
“The  rest  is  silence”;  but  when  the  char- 
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acters  converse  at  considerable  length, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  silence 
would  have  been  a  rest.  The  death  of 
a  girl,  flung  from  a  high  window  onto 
the  sidewalk,  is  described  as  it  impresses 
various  spectators,  in  “a  succession  of 
concentric  circles.”  But  the  impressions 
are  feeble:  Pippa  passing  was  far  more 
effective.  On  the  whole  the  novel  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  good  citizen  whose 
worst  nightmare  consisted  in  counting 
tram-tickets.  It  was  not  the  citizen’s 
fault;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  very  able 
writer.  One  may  not  struggle  against 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  one  lives; 
one  must  be  content  to  record  it. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  El  yerro  can- 
dente.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 
1945. 104  pages. — This  is  a  distinguished 
play.  Xavier  Villaurrutia  could  not  write 
anything  that  was  not  distinguished,  but 
he  has  succeeded  this  time  in  reaching 
the  hearts  of  his  readers  as  he  has  not 
always  done.  Xavier  Villaurrutia  is  a 
literary  phenomenon  which  is  not  easy 
to  analyze.  The  term  “preciosity”  has 
been  overworked,  also  the  adjective 
“cerebral.”  Probably  neither  applies  to 
him  without  a  good  deal  of  qualification. 
He  is  honest,  sympathetic,  simple  and 
direct  in  his  technique;  but  he  is  often 
so  subde  that  he  is  baffling.  A  writer, 
to  be  convincing,  must  be  a  psychologist, 
but  psychology  slips  over  very  easily  into 
psychologizing,  just  as  a  nice  care  for 
phrasing  may  fall  into  affectation.  El 
yerro  candente  (Joycean  title!  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Sinchez  declares  that  Villaurrutia 
is  “tenido  de  joycismo”)  is  a  picture  of 
an  excellent  family  which  is  chilled  by 
the  shadow  of  the  wife’s  error — a  sub¬ 
ject  which  would  have  made  a  good 
eighteenth  century  “comedie  larmo- 
yante,”  and  Villaurrutia  himself  handles 
it  in  stMnething  like  the  “commie 
larmoyante”  manner,  though  of  course 
the  weeping  is  very  quiet  and  restrained. 
It  is  a  well  constructed  play.  A  highly 
intelligent  audience  would  be  gripped  by 
it.  The  last  scene  is  not  quite  perfect. 


but  for  the  most  part  the  reader  is  held 
in  suspense  as  artfully  as  in  a  Victor 
Hugo  melodrama.  Yet  it  is  all  gentle, 
delicate,  plausible — psychologically  just 
a  little  over-plausible.  Very  few  of  us  are 
always  responsible  in  either  our  conduct 
or  our  reasoning.  May  it  be  that  a  play 
must  be  cautiously  sprinkled  with  in¬ 
consistencies  to  be  believable? — R.  T.  H. 

Poetry  and  Art 

^  Diego  Angulo  Iniguez.  Historia  del 
arte  hispano  americano.  Vol.  I.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Salvat.  1945.  714  pages,  836  ill., 
5  in  color. — The  initial  instalment  of  a 
history  of  the  art  of  Spanish  America  by 
a  University  of  Madrid  professor  who  is 
the  outstanding  Spanish  authority  on 
colonial  art,  with  the  assistance  of  a  col¬ 
league  in  the  University  of  Seville,  En¬ 
rique  Marco  Dorta,  who  wrote  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru  and  Bolivia. — The  work  deals  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  architecture  of  the  16ch 
century  in  Spanish  America.  There  is  a 
brief  introduction  detailing  the  principal 
characteristics  of  pre-Columbian  art. 
Then  begins  a  stupendous  survey  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  monuments  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  including  many  that  have  been 
destroyed.  Stupendous  not  only  because 
of  the  area  covered,  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  information,  the  photographs 
never  before  published,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  material  is  studied 
and  the  balance  with  which  it  is  organ¬ 
ized.  The  authors  have  not  been  con¬ 
tented  with  mere  description  but  in  in¬ 
numerable  cases  have  sought  and  found 
the  exact  relationship  between  Ameri¬ 
can  monuments  and  Spanish  models, 
distinguishing  at  the  same  time  signifi¬ 
cant  innovations,  and  offer  again  and 
again  plausible  solutions  of  problems  en¬ 
countered. 

In  reading  the  book  certain  questions 
arise.  Are  there  no  authentic  16th  cen¬ 
tury  buildings  in  Guatemala?  None  at 
least  are  mentioned.  Almost  no  attention 
is  given  to  the  painting  and  sculptured 
retables  of  the  period.  Will  they  appear 
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in  the  next  volume,  and  if  so,  since  they 
are  relatively  so  few,  could  they  not  have 
been  included  here  so  as  to  make  this 
volume  a  total  statement  on  the  art  of 
the  16th  century?  Finally,  could  not  the 
authors  have  found  some  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  citing  their  sources? 

These  are  small  points  to  raise  before 
so  tremendous  an  undertaking,  as  these 
two  related  works  will  when  completed 
remain  for  a  long  time  the  supreme 
source  of  reference  for  the  study  of  His¬ 
panic  art. — Robert  C.  Smith.  Sweetbriar 
College,  Virginia. 

*  Marqu6s  de  Lozoya.  Historia  del 
arte  hispdnico,  vol.  4.  Barcelona. 
Salvat.  1945.  674  pages,  685  ill.,  15  in 
color. — ^For  some  years  the  Marqu6s  de 
Lozoya  has  been  doing  for  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  what  Adolfo  Venturi  has  been 
doing  for  the  Italian,  bringing  together 
in  one  monumental  and  sumptuously 
illustrated  work  all  the  essential  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  history  and  development 
of  the  art  of  the  region.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  flowering  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  art  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies.  This  is  the  most  thorough  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subject  ever  attempted. 
The  whole  development  of  Iberian  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture  and  architecture  during 
those  centuries  is  followed,  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings,  drawings,  plans 
and  models.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
minor  arts,  on  foreign  influences  and 
that  of  the  Academy  in  Spain,  on  the 
art  of  the  ultramarine  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  America,  India  and  the 
Philippines.  This  is  material  never  be¬ 
fore  assembled  and  related  direedy  in 
one  work  to  the  art  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  sections  on  Spanish  art,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  pardcular  province,  are  superbly 
handled  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  authorities.  Those  on  Span¬ 
ish  art  were  constructed  in  cooperation 
with  the  best  students  of  the  subject  in 
Spain.  The  Portuguese  part  is  almost  as 
fine.  Only  that  devoted  to  Brazil  is  weak. 
The  illustrations  in  black  and  white  are 


for  the  most  part  good.  Those  in  color, 
however,  are  not  convincing.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  has  a  valuable  bibliography  which 
would  have  been  more  useful  had  the 
arrangement  been  more  systematic. 

One  disappointment  is  that  Goya  is 
not  included.  He  is  probably  reserved 
as  a  send-off  for  the  last  volume  because 
of  his  influence  on  romanticism.  His  ab¬ 
sence  here  is  regrettable,  however,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 
included,  and  without  him  an  otherwise 
full  survey  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
Spanish  painting  is  not  complete. — 
Robert  C.  Smith.  Sweetbriar  College, 
Virginia. 

*  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Tyutchev. 

Three  Russian  Poets.  Translated  by 
Vladimir  Nabokov.  Norfolk,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  New  Directions.  1944.  38  pages.  $1. 
— “Good  translations  of  poetry  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Good  translations  of  Rus¬ 
sian  poetry  into  English  are  almost  non¬ 
existent,”  jusdy  remarks  the  jacket  of 
this  profitable  litde  volume.  Its  further 
declaration  that  “these  selections  from 
the  great  Russians  (are)  versions  which 
succeed  in  being  exceptional  English 
poems  in  their  own  right,”  is  also  true — 
often  if  not  always.  Lines  like 

Deep  in  the  desert’s  misery, 
far  in  the  fury  of  the  sand, 
from  Mr.  Nabokov’s  version  of  Push¬ 
kin’s  The  Upas  Tree;  even  such  whole 
stanzas  as 

Heavy  and  near  the  sl(y  had  seemed. 
But  now  the  stars  are  rising  high; 
they  glow  and  with  their  humid  heads 
push  up  the  ceiling  of  the  sl(y, 
from  Tyutchev’s  Nightfall;  such  phrases 
as 

...  0  remnant  of  blue  smol(e 
spread  to  bright  trees  repainted  by  the 
rain — 

are  certainly  as  thrillingly  faultless  as 
the  most  untrammeled  original  verse. 
If  there  are  a  good  many  lame  lines 
among  the  lithe  ones,  we  still  owe  the 
translator  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  show¬ 
ing  us  how  satisfying  Russian  poetry  at 
its  best  can  be.  Mr.  Nabokov  has  added 
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a  short  biographical  comment  on  each 
of  the  three  poets,  and  couched  as  they 
are  in  his  characteristic  pince-sans-rire 
prose,  those  comments  are  not  mere  foot¬ 
notes  but  stand  on  their  own  sturdy  legs. 
— An  extraordinary  item  is  the  retransla¬ 
tion  from  Pushkin’s  Russian  version  of 
a  scene  from  Christopher  North’s  1816 


play  The  City  of  the  Plague.  How  much 
of  the  new  English  version  is  due  to 
Pushkin  and  how  much  to  the  other  poet 
Vladimir  Nabokov,  is  unknown  to  the 
reviewer,  but  a  comparison  of  North 
and  Nabokov  is  an  object-lesson  in  the 
mutations  of  the  Muse  since  the  days  of 
Keats  and  Shelley. — R.  T.  H. 


Homer  Smith,  in  International  Lit¬ 
erature,  Moscow,  No.  5,  1945,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  extraordinarily  large  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  family  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pushkin,  both  before  and  after 
him,  who  have  served  in  the  Russian 
army. 


The  British  Library  Association  has 
computed  that  German  bombings  cost 
England  1,145,000  books.  Well  toward 
one  quarter  of  these  have  already  been 
replaced,  but  many  of  the  smaller  li¬ 
braries  injured  or  destroyed  have  been 
able  to  do  nothing  as  yet  in  replacement. 

“It  was  in  the  abbeys  without  scholas¬ 
tic  attachments  that  I  could  most  often 
observe  that  notorious  odium  monasti- 
cum,  that  bitter  hatred  between  men 
locked  up  together  for  life,  which 
Browning  depicted  so  well.  At  Zwittl, 
for  instance,  the  librarian  with  whom 
my  principal  business  was,  was  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  any  of  the  brethren 
of  the  house,  which  did  not  help  to  make 
my  work  there  more  comfortable.  He 
apologized  to  me  that  he  could  not  put 
me  up  as  the  guest  of  the  abbey,  because 
for  many  years  he  had  not  spoken  a 
word  to  the  Pater  Gastmeister;  so  I  had 
to  stay  at  a  primitive  inn  in  the  village.’’ 
— ^E.  Ph.  Goldschmidt,  Austrian  Monas¬ 
tic  Libraries,  in  Transactions  of  the  Bib- 
\  liographical  Society,  Oxford,  June-Sep- 
!  tember,  1944. 

“The  recent  visit  of  a  delegation  of 
Swiss  publishers  to  London  appears  to 
have  been  fruitful  in  more  than  one  way. 


A  plan  has  been  worked  out  for  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  from  two  to  three  thousand 
Swiss  books  in  London,  Oxford,  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Edinburgh,  to  be  held  in 
February,  1946,  and  to  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  by  prominent  Swiss  writers 
and  scientists.  An  exhibition  of  English 
books  in  Bern,  Basel,  Zurich,  Lausanne 
and  Geneva  will  follow  in  May,  with 
similar  support  from  English  lecturers. 
Other  prc^Iems  discussed  in  the  course 
of  the  delegation’s  English  visit  con¬ 
cerned  the  importation  of  Swiss  books 
into  England  and  into  the  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  under  British  supervision.” — 
Ameril(anische-Schweizer  Zeitung,  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1945. 

“The  Gidian  form  of  morality  is  con¬ 
secrated  by  a  fervor  which  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  religious  in  kind  .  .  . 
Gide  calls  himself  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic,  but  ’Christian.’  He  is  a  moralist 
without  a  fixed  set  of  morals.  A  moral¬ 
istic  nature  doesn’t  wish  to  progress  but 
to  adhere  more  and  more  faithfully  to 
a  stabilized  code.  A  religious  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  uses  moral  law  as  a  starting 
point  soon  to  be  abandoned,  and  then 
embarks  upon  its  real  adventure  which  is 
a  progression  and  a  development  during 
which  states  of  feeling  and  experience 
are  left  behind  for  a  state  more  pure  and 
real.  The  religious  problem  is  the  most 
permanent  one  in  Gide’s  art.  The  culmi¬ 
nation  of  his  thought  b  not  moralistic 
but  purely  religious  when  he  states  that 
the  individual  man  triumphs  in  his  re¬ 
nouncing  of  what  is  individualistic.” — 
Wallace  Fowlie  in  Quarterly  Review  of 
Literature,  1945,  No.  2. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "*Head-Uners") 


*  Joseph  Kcsscl.  Varmee  des  ombres. 

Alger.  Chariot.  1943.  280  pages. — 

Tills  remarkable  picture  of  the  clan¬ 
destine  work  of  the  French  Resistance 
movement  is,  the  author  assures  us,  an 
authentic  account  based  on  what  was 
told  him  by  his  friends.  Fictitious  only 
are  the  names,  localities  and  other  alter¬ 
ations  necessary  to  protect  the  secrecy  of 
the  illegal  movement  at  a  time — 1943— 
when  the  Gestapo  and  Vichy  agents 
were  still  all-powerful  in  France.  It  re¬ 
cords  how  Resistance  leaders  escaped 
from  a  concentration  camp;  how  they 
condemned  and  strangled  one  of  their 
own  members  who  through  weakness 
had  betrayed  them;  how  they  smuggled 
British  soldiers  out  of  France  to  Algiers; 
how  they  listened  to  and  spread  the 
B.B.C.  broadcasts;  how  they  maintained 
secret  contact  with  London  by  clandes¬ 
tine  radio  senders  and  secret  couriers; 
and  scores  of  other  thrilling  and  well- 
told  episodes.  Here  indeed  truth  seems 
stranger  than  fiction,  if  we  accept  the 
author’s  statement  that  he  reported  only 
what  actually  took  place.  It  was  the  cour¬ 
age,  confidence,  self-sacrifice  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  these  men  and  women  of  the 
French  Underground  which  kept  alive 
the  patriotic  hopes  of  a  section  of  the 
French  people  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Vichy  regime. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Andre  Mutter.  Face  d  la  Gestapo. 

Paris.  Champion.  1945.  189  pages. 

40  fr. — These  memoirs  of  an  under¬ 
ground  combatant  start  with  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  including  six  months 
of  solitary  confinement,  in  German  pris¬ 
on  and  concentration  camps.  He  relates 
with  studied  objectivity  the  sadistic  bes¬ 
tiality  of  the  Gtttapo.  Released  in  1942 
for  lack  of  evidence — he  had  never  been 
tried — he  became  director  of  Ceux  de 


la  Liberation-Vengeance  and  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  the  activities  of  various 
patriotic  groups.  He  ends  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Paris  by  the  Allies.  His  purpose 
is  first  to  formulate  a  judicial  indictment 
of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  and  their  satellites  on 
civilians,  and  second  to  offer  to  future 
historians  what  he  had  observed  of  the 
Resistance  movement. — B.  M.  W. 

*  A.  Poliakov.  Sur  les  arrieres  de  Ven- 
nemi.  Algers.  Chariot.  1944.  122 
pages. — A  war  correspondent  for  a  Mos¬ 
cow  journal  has  set  down  vividly  what 
he  saw  and  did  during  the  first  thirty 
days  of  the  German  invasion  in  1941. 
His  division  fought  ferociously  to  check 
the  Nazis,  but  was  outflanked  and 
found  itself  behind  the  German  front. 
The  Russians  therefore  took  up  guerrilla 
warfare  from  the  forests  and  swamps 
of  White  Russia.  They  captured  G«- 
man  supply  dumps;  wrecked  a  German 
ammunition  train;  killed  German  para¬ 
chutists  who  descended  to  capture  them; 
and  upset  German  motorcyclists  by 
stretching  a  wire  across  the  road.  From 
captured  Nazis  they  learned  and  turned 
to  good  account  German  war  plans. 
They  were  finally  able  to  communicate 
with  Moscow  and  the  Russian  army  by 
means  of  a  secret  radio  whose  aerial  was 
camouflaged  as  a  wire  on  which  a  Rus¬ 
sian  girl  hung  out  her  washing.  By 
means  of  this  radio  they  were  able  to 
fight  their  way  back  to  the  Russian  lines 
within  a  month  from  the  day  of  the 
German  invasion.  If  the  confident  spirit, 
ingenuity,  and  heroic  successes  which 
M.  Poliakov  describes  are  largely  genu¬ 
ine  and  not  the  product  of  clever  jour¬ 
nalistic  imagination,  this  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  volume  goes  far  to  explain  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Russian  Partisan  forces. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 
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K  Charles  Reine  (pseud.).  Sous  le 
Signe  de  V'B.toile.  New  York.  Bren- 
tano’s.  1945.  249  pages.  $1.50. — Most 
accounts  of  the  monstrous  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  Nazis  against  Jews  deal  with 
the  Jews  of  Germany  and  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  here  is  a  Arst-hand  account  of 
the  cruel  sufferings  of  those  in  France 
who  were  forced  to  wear  the  Star  of 
David.  The  author,  whose  pseudonym 
hides  a  Catholic  doctor  of  Brittany,  has 
studied  the  reports  and  records  of  the 
Jews  who  were  inhumanly  herded  into 
detention  camps  and  hospitals  at  Drancy, 
Beaune-le-Roland,  Royallieu,  the  Velo¬ 
drome  d’Hiver  and  other  places,  and 
then  deported  to  Germany  or  taken  out 
in  batches  and  criminally  shot  as  “hos¬ 
tages.”  He  describes  with  bitter  irony 
how  husbands  were  torn  from  wives 
and  mothers  from  children.  His  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  had  Ane  French  war  records.  They 
had  fought,  been  wounded  in  World 
War  I,  or  had  lost  sons  or  brothers  in 
World  War  II,  or  had  been  decorated 
for  bravery  as  true  sons  of  France.  Even 
the  “Polacks,”  many  of  whom  had  come 
recently  to  France  and  not  been  natural¬ 
ized,  had  volunteered  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  or  given  their  loved  ones  for  their 
adopted  country,  and  their  children 
were  growing  up  as  French  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  old  France.  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  fused  together  by  the  criminal  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  Nazi  jailers  like  Dan- 
nccker  and  Brunner.— 5/</«ey  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

**  Philippe  Soupault:  Le  temps  des 
assassins.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
piise.  1945.  347  pages.  $2.25. — Jean- 
Jacques  Bernard  iLecampdela  mortlente. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945.  246  pages. — 
Jean  de  Pange.  Mes  prisons.  Paris.  Des- 
cl^  de  Brouwer.  1945.  233  pages. — 
There  is  already  a  vast  prison  literature. 
I  am  afraid  the  foreign  public  will  pass 
it  by.  It  is  dismal,  and  not  sufAciently 
prospective.  Still,  no  historian  of  France 
can  afford  to  neglect  these  testimonies. 
Certain  psychological  features  deter¬ 


mined  by  that  prison  experience  will  be 
factors  in  the  cultural  and  political  life 
of  the  country.  To  have  been  France 
Libre,  Resistance,  Prisoner,  Collabora¬ 
tor,  Attentiste,  will  mark  a  man,  per¬ 
haps  for  life. 

Philippe  Soupault,  poet,  novelist  and 
essayist  of  surrealism,  was  arrested  in 
Tunis.  Chief  contribution:  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  kind  of  men  Vichy 
brought  into  power:  mediocrities,  fail¬ 
ures,  ^"would-be”  who  found  at  last  their 
(^portunity  and  their  revenge.  Sadistic 
madness  and  primitive  brutality  not  so 
apparent  as  dullness  and  meanness. 
Soupault  does  not  seek  eloquence, 
drama,  picturesqueness.  He  makes  us 
feel,  very  simply,  the  quality  of  a  soul 
for  whom  compromise  is  inconceivable. 
The  same  unostentatious  courage  is 
manifest  in  all  four  books  under  review. 
A  great  comfort  for  those  who  have 
never  lost  faith  in  the  Anely  tempered 
quality  of  the  French  spirit. 

Before  we  come  to  his  prison  experi¬ 
ences,  de  Pange  has  an  interesting  story 
to  tell.  A  French  Lorrainer,  a  good  Eu¬ 
ropean,  very  fond  of  Austria,  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Habsburg  Legitimists,  he 
played  quite  a  part  in  the  vigorous, 
quasi-ofHcial  movement  for  a  closer 
Franco-British  Union.  America  knew 
very  little  of  that  movement:  so  the  great 
offer  of  Churchill  in  June  1940  seemed 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  a  great  leader 
— or  a  magniAcent  gesture  of  despair.  It 
was  wisdom  then,  and  remains  wisdom 
today. — Albert  Gu6rard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Rene  Bergeron.  Le  premier  p6ril. 

Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  154  pages. 
$0.50. — “Communism  is  certainly  the 
universal  danger  which  threatens  the  en¬ 
tire  world.”  These  words  on  the  title- 
page,  addressed  by  Pius  IX  to  a  group 
of  Catholic  journalists  on  May  12,  1936, 
are  the  keynote  of  this  little  volume.  It 
is  a  warning,  primarily  to  French  Ca¬ 
nadians,  to  wake  up  to  the  danger  of 
Communism  which  is  threatening  them. 
The  author  estimates  that  in  1943  there 
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were  15,000  party  members,  120,000  per¬ 
sons  bdonging  to  some  forty  semi-com¬ 
munist  organizations,  and  about  250,000 
fellow  travellers.  Though  this  is  only  a 
handful  out  of  Canada’s  total  popula¬ 
tion,  it  was  only  a  handful  of  Bobhevists, 
as  the  author  points  out,  that  brought 
about  the  terrible  revolution  in  Russia. 
The  volume  is  mainly  an  indictment  of 
Stalin’s  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
but  there  are  also  warnings  against  such 
other  inventions  of  the  devil  as  cosmetics, 
divorce,  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
state  socialism.  Canada’s  salvation  lies 
in  a  greater  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  teachings. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Le  Canada  dans  fordre  international. 

Tribune  d’information  dirig6e  par 
Raymond  Tanghe.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1944.  346  pages.  $1.50. — K  series  of 
twenty-two  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the 
Soci6t6  Radio  Canada  in  1943-44.  Most 
of  them  are  in  discussion  form.  Usually 
a  theorbt  and  an  expert  are  the  speakers. 
The  general  theme  is  Canada’s  r61e  in 
the  post-war  world.  Specific  political  and 
economic  problems  which  come  up  for 
examination  are:  Canada  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States,  its  place  in 
the  British  Commonwealth,  its  part  in 
import  and  export  trade,  its  resources  and 
industry,  its  tariff  and  transportation 
systems.  And  in  later  broadcasts:  Canada 
and  the  international  organization  of  la¬ 
bor,  Canada  and  Pan-Americanism;  im¬ 
migration;  dbtribution  of  international 
production;  Canada’s  foreign  policy.  In 
the  last  discussion  two  newspaper  men 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  increased 
international  cooperation  and  a  new 
league  of  nations.  One  of  them  does  not 
believe  that  the  British  Commonwealth 
will  survive  the  war.  Nearly  all  the 
speakers  are  of  French  blood. — Canada 
will  loom  large  in  the  world  of  the  fu- 
tme,  and  these  broadcasts  uncover  a 
great  deal  of  very  practical  information. 
— H.  C.  LadeuAg.  Alderson-Broaddus 
College,  Philippi,  West  Virginia. 


*  Confirences  d' Alger,  1944.  Tome  I. 

Alger.  Office  Fran^ais  d’Edition. 
1944.  253  pages. — ^The  purpose  of  these 
lectures,  given  in  French  or  English  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
France,  Grande  Bretagne,  Etats-Unis,  is 
to  further  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  peoples.  M.  Henri  Laugier  opens 
with  an  account  of  his  scientific  mission 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  M. 
Mayoux  follows  in  English  with  a  real¬ 
istic  discussion  of  what  resistance  meant 
in  France  under  the  occupation.  Here  is 
no  panache:  the  speaker  b  aware  that 
sober  truth  carries  greater  conviction. 
Thus  he  explains  that  “the  maquis  was 
far  more  frequently  Paris,  Lyon  or  Mar¬ 
seilles  than  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  or  the 
Savoy  mountains” — less  romantic  per¬ 
haps,  but  quite  as  heroic.  The  pivot  of 
the  volume  is  the  thought-provoking 
study  by  Andre  Philip  who  traces  the 
history  of  France  since  1789  and  fore¬ 
casts  the  future  of  Les  fondements 
Sconomiques  et  sociaux  de  la  vie  fran- 
faise.  A  distinct  trend  toward  a  new  so- 
cialbm  is  envisaged.  A.  Heckscher,  in 
UAmirique  d^apris-guerre,  warns  of 
dangers  to  which  our  inexperience  as  a 
world  power  exposes  us:  a  narrow,  con¬ 
servative  spirit  may  reign  where  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  creative  attitude  is  essential.  A 
round-table  discussion — something  new 
in  France — ^led  by  Pierre  Cot,  considers 
post-war  international  organizations, 
general  and  regional,  the  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  of  limitation  of  national  sovereignty 
and  the  treatment  of  Germany.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  six  powers  express  frankly 
their  views.  Duff  Cooper,  in  How  the 
War  Happened,  points  incisively  to  the 
errors  of  the  Allies  after  1918.  The  world 
must  take  to  heart  Napoleon’s  plan  of 
education:  “Let  my  son  study  history,  it 
is  the  only  true  philosophy.”  Comman¬ 
dant  Muggeridge  condudes  with  L'- 
Angleterre  en  Europe,  echoing  Mme  dc 
Stael’s  plea:  “II  faut  avoir  I’esprit  euro- 
p6en.”  That  b  the  tonic  note  of  the  whole 
volume. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 
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^  Benjamin  Constant.  Dc  I’esprit  dc 
conquite.  Buenos  Aires.  Lettres 
Fran^aises.  1944.  74  pages.  $2. — In  wars 
of  conquest  the  dictator  corrupts  his  own 
people,  holds  them  down  with  lies, 
stamps  out  the  intellectuals,  and  reduces 
the  nation  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity. 
The  militarist  spirit  of  conquest  lures 
the  despot  into  ever  new  conquests  and 
hazardous  adventures.  Finally,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  aggression  unite  for  his  over¬ 
throw  and  for  the  restoration  of  justice 
and  decency  in  the  world. 

These  views,  eloquently  elaborated  in 
this  litde  volume,  are  very  much  to  the 
point  at  the  present  moment.  They  might 
well  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  refu¬ 
gee  from  Hitler’s  Reich.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  written  just  after  Na¬ 
poleon’s  crushing  defeat  at  Leipzig  in 
1813,  by  a  distinguished  French  liberal 
who  took  refuge  in  Germany  when 
forced  by  Napoleon  to  leave  France. 

The  attractively  printed  volume  in¬ 
augurates  a  new  series.  La  Porte  itroite, 
edited  by  Roger  Caillois,  the  profits  from 
which  arc  to  go  to  French  war  victims. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Andr6  David.  Amour  charnel  de  la 
patrie.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  1944.  171  pages. — Helen  Mackay. 
Sainte  Terre  de  France.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1944.  154  pp. — Both  these 
books  belong  to  a  kind  which  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  France  has  made  obsolete:  trib¬ 
utes  of  obstinate  loyalty  and  love  to  the 
martyred  country.  They  might  be  called 
flowers  sent  to  a  sick  room.  The  patient 
is  still  pale,  but  needs  more  than  flowers. 
Like  the  Greek  child  in  Hugo’s  poem, 
dc  Gaulle  says:  “Jc  veux  dc  la  poudre  ct 
dcs  balles.”  Heaven  and  America  know 
how  completely  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
Helen  Mackay  and  Andr6  David.  But 
it  would  be  well  not  to  harp  any  longer 
on  “the  sweet  and  holy  land  of  France.” 
Other  lands  are  sweet  and  holy,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  inhabitants;  others  are 
loved  fiercely,  and  with  “a  carnal  love.” 

This  is  not  even  a  reserve  about  these 
two  books:  rather  a  warning  to  future 


writers.  As  of  1943,  these  books  arc 
nobly  conceived  and  delicately  expressed. 
Helen  Mackay’s  is  a  lovely  collection  of 
nostalgic  prose  poems.  David’s  has  in 
part  a  documentary  value  beyond  libera¬ 
tion  and  even  beyond  final  victory:  the 
vindication  of  m^ern  France  from  the 
accusations  of  the  P6tain-Weygand 
school.  No,  France  was  not  “jusdy  pun¬ 
ished”  (Is  Hitler,  like  Franco,  a  “man  of 
God”?).  The  Retain  clique  were  not  the 
judges,  but  the  assassins  of  the  Republic. 
Andr6  David  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  and 
his  protest,  added  to  those  of  Mauriac, 
Bernanos,  Maritain,  carry  weight.  Too 
many  Americans  reject  Vichy,  and  yet 
accept  the  Vichy  thesis  that  the  disaster 
was  due  to  the  corruption  and  incompe¬ 
tence  of  Leftist  politicians.  The  fact  that 
convinced  communists  and  faithful 
Catholics  were  able  and  are  still  able  to 
work  together  for  the  salvation  of 
France  is  a  sure  foundation  of  our  hope. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  J.  T.  Delos.  Le  problime  de  civili¬ 
sation:  La  nation.  2  vols.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1944.  197  and  218  pages. — A 
clear-headed  but  somewhat  long-winded 
sociological  analysis  of  the  nation,  state, 
and  nationalism.  The  first  volume  lays 
the  conceptual  foundation  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  by  distinguishing  carefully 
between  such  often  confused  words  as 
civilization  and  culture,  nation  and  race, 
nation  and  state,  society  (Gesellschaft) 
and  community  (Gemeinschaft),  and 
the  individual  as  a  national  and  as  a 
citizen.  Especially  important,  he  reiter¬ 
ates,  is  the  distinction  between  nation 
and  state.  Failure  to  recognize  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
phrase  “national  state.”  Failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  also  leads  straight  to  totalitarian¬ 
ism.  In  addition  to  the  factors  usually 
cited  as  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
nationalism,  he  emphasizes  the  influence 
of  dynasties — Capetians,  HohenztJlerns, 
etc. — and  of  military  organizations. 

In  the  second  volume  the  author 
traces  the  growth  of  Gernun  national¬ 
ism  through  Fichte,  the  Romantiebts, 
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Hegel,  and  Nietzsche  to  Hider.  Using 
Mein  Kampf,  he  gives  an  analysis  of 
Hider’s  views.  This  leads  to  the  quesdon 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  how  they  shall 
be  safeguarded,  and  the  problem  of  na¬ 
tional  minorides.  He  condemns  the  1919 
minorities  treaties  because  they  were 
pardcular  and  not  universal  in  character, 
and  concludes  that  the  only  sadsfactory 
soludon  lies  in  the  securing  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  by  means  of  a  world 
organizadon. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Civilisation  fran- 
faise.  Paris.  Hachette.  1944. 73  pages. 
— TThis  essay  is  the  preface  to  La  France 
Immortelle,  now  in  preparation  by  a 
number  of  scholars.  Descartes  declared 
that  by  wise  use  of  reason  men  may  be¬ 
come  possessors  and  masters  of  nature; 
Duhamel  shows  how  his  people  have 
taken  to  heart  this  counsel  and  never 
forgotten  it.  “The  French  are  among  the 
small  number  of  those  who  have  built  oc¬ 
cidental  civilizadon,  because  they  have 
discovered  certain  rich  methods  of  work 
and  thought.”  They  have  imbibed  the 
Hellenic  sense  of  proportion  and  mod- 
eradon  in  the  full  development  of  hu¬ 
man  values:  they  have  us^  to  the  full 
the  arms  of  light,  recommended  by  Saint 
Paul  in  the  effort  to  understand  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  to  grasp  all  aspects  of  human¬ 
ity.  Duhamel  is  keenly  aware  that  great¬ 
ness  in  the  past  will  not  serve  as  a  pass¬ 
port  to  active  pardcipadon  in  contempo¬ 
rary  world  aBairs,  but  he  finds  in  the 
French  of  to-day  the  traditional  virtues 
of  yesterday.  Hence  he  asks  for  his  coun¬ 
try  a  post  of  confidence,  responsibility 
propordonate  to  proved  ability  and  ac¬ 
quired  wisdom.  Inherent  and  long  culti¬ 
vated  cridcal  acumen  will  be  invaluable 
in  the  reconstruction  of  civilization. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Jean-G6rard  Fleury.  Sud  Ambrique. 

New  York.  Maison  Frangaise.  1943. 
275  pages. — The  author  of  this  book 
loves  South  America.  He  has  undertaken 
to  cover  an  immense  field  and  his  vol¬ 


ume  assumes  the  form  of  oudine 
sketches,  which  the  reader  can  fill  in  as 
he  chooses.  The  method  he  pursues  is  to 
take  some  salient  feature  of  a  country 
and  develop  this,  leaving  other  character- 
isdes,  perhaps  equally  important,  almost 
untouched.  He  has  a  flair  for  striking 
titles  and  antithesis  in  chapter  headings, 
such  as:  Poursuite  de  Vinfini,  speaking 
of  the  immensity  of  Brazil  and,  Le  P6rou 
.  .  .  ce  nest  pas  le  PSrou,  and  Paraguay 
et  Bolivie,  ou  les  frbres  ennemis.  In  this 
last-mentioned  chapter  he  has  some  in- 
teresdng  theories  on  the  late  war  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries.  In  his  last 
chapter  he  discusses  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  South  American  republics 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States.  He  is  hopeful  of  hemispheric 
amity  and  cooperadon  and  suggests  that 
the  entente  cordiale  on  the  Western  Con¬ 
tinent  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
Europe  and  the  whole  world.  The  book 
is  full  of  lively,  pleasant  narradve,  and 
is  informative.— Ca/rerr  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Max-Pol  Fouchet.  La  France  au 
coeur.  “Chroniques  de  la  servitude 
et  de  la  lib^radon.”  (Juin,  1940-Juin, 
1943).  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  155  pages. 
— Any  book  bearing  the  name  of  the 
brilliant,  resourceful  and  courageous 
young  editor  of  Fontaine  (cf.  “French 
Literature  in  Algiers,”  Booths  Abroad, 
Spring,  1945)  needs  no  additional  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  smouldering  and  indirect  indict¬ 
ments  (in  the  first  part  of  this  book)  of 
Vichy’s  masochistic  denials  of  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  French  culture,  of  liberty  and 
of  human  dignity,  flame  out  (following 
the  liberation  of  North  Africa)  in  paeans 
of  joy  tempered  by  admonitions  of  the 
need  for  national  unity  undl  and  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  liberation  of  the  mother 
country.  The  author  defends  the  Re¬ 
public,  rejuvenated  by  the  type  of  un¬ 
selfish  patriotism  symbolized  by  P6guy, 
as  the  form  of  government  most  com¬ 
petent  to  preserve  and  to  extend  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  humanitarian  legacy  of  France. 
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This  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  po¬ 
litical  writings.  Fouchet  is  not  only  a 
poet  but  also  a  discerning  literary  and 
art  critic.  His  essays,  for  example,  on  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  its  role  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  movement,  on  the  essence,  unity 
and  extension  of  French  culture,  and 
on  Corot,  Cezanne  and  Brueghel  give 
the  little  book  more  than  mere  journal¬ 
istic  interest. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

^  Patrick  Heidsieck.  Rayonnement  de 
Lyautey.  Paris.  Gallimard  (Mont¬ 
real.  Variates.)  1944.  233  pages.  $1.25. — 
This  volume  of  excerpts  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished  writings  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Lyautey  will  serve  as  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  introduction  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  outstanding  figure  in  France’s 
colonial  history.  Lyautey  appears  as  “sol¬ 
dier,  colonizer,  administrator — and,  al¬ 
ways,  pacificator,’’  as  Georges  Lamirand 
describes  him  in  the  preface  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  work.  We  see  Lyautey  in  all  aspects 
of  his  varied  and  active  personality,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  up  those 
traits  of  his  thought  and  character  which 
might  be  subject  to  criticism  by  this  gen¬ 
eration,  notably  his  attachment  to  the 
ideas  of  monarchism  and  imperialism. 
Yet  there  has  always  hovered  about  the 
figure  of  Lyautey  an  essential  integrity 
which  has  won  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies  and  his  country’s  enemies; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  integrity  and  this 
peculiar  variety  of  patriotism  which 
Lamirand  sees  as  the  salvation  of  France. 
Lyautey  needs  no  special  introduction 
as  a  writer,  for  ever  since  he  published 
his  essay  Du  rdle  social  de  I'officier  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  mondes  for  March  19, 
1891,  his  publications  have  been  widely 
read.  Appended  to  this  compilation  of 
excerpts  is  a  selected  bibliography  of 
works  by  and  about  Lyautey.  Heid- 
sieck’s  notes  are  brief  but  enlightening 
and  reveal  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


*  R.  P.  Gerard  Petit.  "Le  Tract  du 
Mots,”  Questions  sociales.  2  vols.,  10 

numbers  each.  Montreal.  Fides.  10  c.  a 
number.  32  pages  each. — Twenty  pam¬ 
phlets,  easy  to  handle  and  to  read.  As  a 
rule,  I  am  not  in  the  market  for  tracts. 
There  are  exceptions  (Pascal,  Voltaire, 
Newman  and  G.  B.  Shaw:  a  decidedly 
mixed  company).  I  was,  however,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quality  of  this  series, 
and  instead  of  sampling  it,  read  it  all. 
You  will  have  to  accept  the  literary  con¬ 
vention:  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  in  Canada  an  inspired  foreman 
who,  in  informal  discussions  with  his 
men,  shows  himself  a  combination  of 
Socrates,  St.  Thomas,  Auguste  Comte, 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  de  la  Charce,  Albert 
de  Mun,  etc.  In  Europe,  Socialists  often 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  is 
committed  to  reaction.  This  is  true  nei¬ 
ther  in  doctrine,  nor  in  actual  practice. 
The  Church,  at  any  rate,  does  not  believe 
in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Profit  Motive; 
and  Bossuet  himself.  Court  preacher 
though  he  was,  had  not  forgotten  “the 
eminent  dignity  of  the  poor.”  An  honest 
reading  of  these  pamphlets  might  at 
least  challenge  a  few  artificial  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  refresh  our  thought.  FrtMn 
the  linguistic  point  of  view,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  what  English,  or  rather 
American,  idioms  inevitably  creep  into 
French-Canadian  speech. — Albert  GuS- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  £)enis  de  Rougemont.  The  Devil’s 
Share.  Translated  by  Haakon  Che¬ 
valier.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books. 
1945.  221  pages.  $2.50. — There  are  two 
different  editions  of  this  remarkable 
little  book;  already  reviewed  here.  I  won¬ 
der  how  it  will  take  in  America?  The 
average  layman  is  not  interested  in  spirit¬ 
ual  problems,  except  —  drowsily  —  on 
Sunday  at  eleven.  He  wants  a  glimpse 
into  the  religious  world  to  be  soothing, 
not  disturbing.  The  orthodox  may  re¬ 
sent,  not  so  much  the  poetry  and  humor, 
as  the  absolute  freedom  of  Rougemont’s 
spirit;  for  each  sect  bids  us  be  free  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  rigidly  imposed  pattern. 
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The  Scre$4/tape  Letters,  using  the  ironi¬ 
cal  method,  spread  without  ballyhoo, 
and  became  a  “secret  best  seller.”  But 
the  method  was  obvious,  and  the  basic 
ideas  were  perfecdy  conventional;  the 
book  reassured  the  orthodox,  and  at 
the  same  time,  gave  them  a  pleasant 
sense  of  their  own  daring.  (Like  a  police- 
conducted  tour  of  the  dives).  Denis  de 
Rougemont,  I  repeat,  is  disturbing;  how 
many  people  like  to  be  disturbed  P 
Haakon  Chevalier  did  a  good  job;  he 
knows  French,  is  sensitive  to  delicate 
values,  and  has  an  unobtrusive  but  dis¬ 
tinct  style  of  his  own.  Once  in  a  while, 
he  did  not  quite  render  certain  Biblical 
overtones. — Albert  Gu6rard.  Stanford 
University. 

V  Emile  Cailliet.  La  tradition  litUraire 
des  Ideologues.  Introduction  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Chinard.  Philadelphia.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society.  1943.  322 
pages.  $4.00. — M.  Cailliet’s  study  re¬ 
traces  the  evolution  of  Positivism  from 
Protagoras  to  Val6ry  and  points  out  the 
important  part  played  by  the  Ideologues 
in  the  elaboration  of  this  school  of 
thought.  Following  Lucretius,  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Bacon  originated  in  modern 
times  the  system  which  founds  knowl¬ 
edge  on  experience;  it  was  perhaps  the 
mistake  of  their  successors  to  replace  the 
“rich  complexity”  of  experience  with  “a 
bold  construction.”  Duartes’  answer 
to  Montaigne’s  scepticism,  “I  think, 
therefore  I  am,”  had  become  with  the 
disciples  of  Locke:  “1  feel,  therefore  I 
am.”  To  Locke’s  thesis  that  all  thoughts 
are  derived  from  sensation,  Condillac 
added  interest  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  their  transformation,  and  analysis, 
which  reduces  them  to  their  elements, 
as  a  method  of  investigation  into  human 
behavior.  Destutt  de  Tracy  practiced  this 
analysis  in  his  EUments  d’ldiologie, 
Cabanis  in  his  Rapports  du  physique  et 
du  moral  de  Thomme,  the  latter  intro¬ 
ducing  the  consideration  that  sensibility, 
the  only  source  of  our  ideas,  varies  widi 
individual  temperaments.  Following  the 
transformation  of  ideas  from  generation 


to  generation,  Condorcet  wrote  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  progress.  Stendhal,  his 
disciple,  became  the  novelist  of  Id^- 
ologie:  “We  know  nothing,”  wrote 
Stendhal,  “except  through  our  senses, 
we  act  only  through  interest;  analysis 
alone  permits  us  to  learn  and  to  judge.” 
Yet,  as  M.  Cailliet  admits,  “his  analysis 
goes  with  a  profound  appreciation  of  the 
singular  complexity  of  the  human  heart.” 
We  might  add  that  Stendhal’s  introspec¬ 
tive  method  is  more  akin,  in  its  subjec¬ 
tive  character,  to  French  Classicism  than 
to  positivism.  Cabanis’  influence  on 
Baudelaire  and  on  Balzac  in  whom 
“spiritual  life  ...  is  found  reintegrated 
with  organic  life,”  rather  seems  to  the 
reviewer  to  have  reinforced  in  these  writ¬ 
ers  the  mystical  sense  of  “correspond¬ 
ences”  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sen¬ 
sory  worlds.  Condorcet’s  real  legacy  is 
Auguste  Comte’s  “th^orie  des  trois 
Etats.”  From  Condillac  to  Taine  and 
Zola,  the  filiation  is  clear.  Moreover, 
Flaubert,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Renan,  the 
de  Goncourt  brothers,  Paul  Bourget, 
Val6ry  showed  that  “positivist  aesthetics 
were  to  evolve  out  of  the  statement  that 
the  artist  starts  from  the  true  to  create 
the  beautiful,”  even  if  the  best  part  in 
their  works  is  not  always  that  which 
conforms  with  the  positivist  doctrine. 

M.  Cailliet  rejects  MM.  Lasserre  and 
Seilli^re’s  contention  that  Id^ologie  is 
guilty  of  the  form  of  “political  romanti¬ 
cism”  represented  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
legend.  It  is  rather  in  the  American 
Revolution,  particularly  through  Destutt 
de  Tracy’s  influence  on  Jefferson,  who 
corresponded  with  him  for  twenty  years 
and  translated  his  works,  that,  according 
to  M.  Cailliet,  one  should  seek  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ideological  principles. 

The  author’s  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  whatever  the  limitations  of  their 
oudook  may  have  been,  the  Ideologues 
deserve  something  more  than  the  place 
of  “parents  pauvres”  which  is  most  often 
granted  them  in  French  literature,  were 
it  only  for  the  link  they  constitute  be- 
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tween  18th  Century  rationalism  and 
19th  Century  positivism. — /.  L.  Salvan. 
Wayne  University. 

^  Loys  Le  Roy.  De  la  vicissitude  des 
choses  en  I'univers.  Introduction  by 
Blanchard  W.  Bates,  xvii-f-54  pages. — 
Montesquieu.  Extraits  sur  la  loi,  la  liber¬ 
ty  et  le  gouvernement  angles.  Introduc¬ 
tory  essay  by  Roger  B.  Oake.  xiv-|-46 
pages. — H.  Taine.  Introduction  h  Vhis- 
toire  de  la  littirature  anglaise.  Re¬ 
marques  pr61iminaires  par  Gilbert  Chi- 
nard.  xviii-|-29  pages. — Ernest  Renan. 
Les  sciences  de  la  nature  et  les  sciences 
historiques  (Lettre  d  Marcellin  Ber- 
thelot).  Uavenir  de  la  science  (Chapitres 
II  et  XIV).  xxi-|-43  pages. — Princeton 
Texts  in  Literature  and  the  History  of 
Thought.  Princeton  University  PressL 
1944.  50  cents  each. — This  group  of  se¬ 
lections  from  masters  of  French  thought, 
edited  by  Princeton  scholars,  handsome¬ 
ly  print^,  attractively  and  helpfully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  two  instances  (Why  not  in 
the  others?)  is  a  credit  to  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  amazingly  erudite  and  wide¬ 
ly  sympathetic  sixteenth  century  scholar 
Loys  Le  Roy  has  been  so  nearly  forgotten 
that  a  booklet  on  and  from  his  engaging 
universal  history  is  a  stimulating  novelty. 
The  extracts  from  Montesciuieu  are 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  sketching  that 
great  thinker’s  system,  especially  as  it  is 
illustrated  in  his  conception  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England.  Professor  Oake’s  intro¬ 
duction  touches  the  question  of  his  al¬ 
leged  pessimism,  cautiously  but  con¬ 
structively.  Professor  Chinard’s  fore¬ 
word  to  Taine’s  Introduction  is  a  skil¬ 
ful  outline  of  the  philosopher<ritic’s 
much-mooted  theory  of  influences.  And 
Professor  Wade’s  introduction  to  the  se¬ 
lections  from  Ernest  Renan  combines 
biography  and  interpretation,  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  handy  chronology  and 
an  elementary  bibliography. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ernest  Pallascio-Morin.  ]isus  passait. 

Montreal.  L6vrier.  1945.  240  pages. 
$1.25. — Many  books  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  which  have  b«n  over- 


lengthy  in  their  treatment  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  {Peasant  to  find 
in  this  volume  a  poetic  presentation  of 
the  ever-great  subject  which  is  notable 
for  quality  rather  than  quantity.  While 
the  author  allows  his  imagination  con¬ 
siderable  play  and  makes  his  applications 
freely,  he  never  strays  far  from  the  great 
themes  of  the  Gospels.  He  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  his  portrayal  of  Jesus  as 
strong  of  body  and  resolute  of  will  in 
contrast  to  the  age-old  tendency  of  art 
to  depict  him  as  a  weakling.  Tlie  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
written  in  this  vein  is  particularly  fine. 

The  reader  constandy  receives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  book  was  the  product 
of  profound  meditation.  It  might  be  said 
that  there  is  no  point  in  reading  such  a 
book  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospels 
are  available  and  everyone  can  do  his 
own  meditating.  Since,  however,  so  few 
have  either  the  imagination  or  the  in¬ 
clination  to  do  this,  the  book  should 
prove  exceedingly  useful. — Eugene  S. 
Tanner.  University  of  Tulsa. 

V  Hugo  Peris.  Platon:  Sa  conception 
du  Kosmos.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1945.  2  vols.  310  and  255 
pages.  $7.50. — Alexandre  Koyr6.  Intro¬ 
duction  d  la  lecture  de  Platon.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 182  pages.  $1.50. 
— M.  Peris  has  produced  a  carefully 
documented  collation  of  the  passages 
from  the  Platonic  dialogues  which  have 
any  bearing  upon  Plato’s  theories  about 
the  universe.  He  wisely  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  distinguish  b^ween  Platonic 
and  Socratic  thinking  in  the  dialogues 
— a  distinction  which,  even  if  it  could  be 
clearly  drawn,  would  have  litde  signifi¬ 
cance  for  his  study.  His  acceptance  of  the 
Hippias  Major  as  authentically  Platonic 
is  surprising;  and  he  is  more  assured  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ion  than  Ameri¬ 
can  opinion,  at  least,  permits.  He  also 
runs  the  risk,  at  times,  of  failing  to  al¬ 
low  for  Plato’s  characteristic  irony.  The 
good  qualities  of  the  study,  however, 
far  outweigh  these  slight  defects. 

The  first  volume  is  preparatory  to  the 
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three  studies  of  the  second.  Topics  treat¬ 
ed  include  the  concept  of  Kosmos,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Republic,  Phae- 
drus,  Parmenides,  Philebus,  Theaetetus, 
the  Sophist,  and  Timaeus;  language;  the 
ideas,  with  emphasis  upon  the  One  and 
Many;  a  detailed  account  of  Hato’s  dia¬ 
lectic;  opinion  (doxa)  and  the  probable 
and  improbable.  The  author  employs 
frequency  the  four  degrees  of  knowl¬ 
edge  described  in  the  Republic  p.  511: 
the  highest,  noesis,  or  intelligence;  then 
dianoia,  or  thought;  next,  doxa,  or  opin¬ 
ion;  and  hnaliy  eikasia,  or  conjecture. 
M.  Peris  insists  that  Plato  be  interpreted 
by  his  own  words,  not  through  those  of 
a  translator  or  commentator.  He  singles 
out  Kant  as  having  thus  erred  in  con¬ 
struing  Plato’s  thought. 

In  the  second  volume,  chapter  eleven 
treats  of  aesthetics  under  the  title  Mousa, 
the  Muse.  Possession  by  the  Muse  is  a 
form  of  madness,  from  which  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  its  forms  is  rigidly  excluded. 
Aesthetic  judgment  considers  only 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  an  object 
partakes  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  is 
spiritually  discerned.  Chapter  twelve  is 
endded  Themis,  a  broader  term  than 
jusdee:  “e’est  Th6mis  qui  ordonne  la 
liberty  de  la  raison  et  le  r^gne  de  la  raison 
libre  sur  tout  qui  existe”  (2.  137).  The 
fourteenth  chapter,  endded  Apollo, 
treats  of  knowledge  and  religious  faith. 
The  chapter,  and  the  book,  conclude 
with  a  discussion  of  polytheism  and 
monotheism  in  Plato.  Though  hardly  a 
work  of  such  matured  judgment  as  Wer¬ 
ner  Jaeger’s  Paideia,  M.  Peris’  study 
richly  repays  its  reader. 

M.  Koyr^’s,  though  an  interesting  and 
valuable  book,  is  a  slighter  work,  the 
introduction  that  its  name  implies.  Its 
author,  clearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
French  disaster  of  the  past  five  years, 
develops  thoughts  analogous  to  those 
drawn  from  Plato  by  Werner  Jaeger, 
that  the  state  can  survive  only  when  it 
gives  painful  heed  to  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  cidzens. — John  Paul  Pritch¬ 
ard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


M  Louis  Cazamian.  Uhumour  de 
Shal^espeare.  Paris.  Aubier.  (Edi¬ 
tions  Montaigne).  1945.  233  pages. — 
The  veteran  Anglicist  condnues  his 
studies  on  Humor.  (The  first  part  of  his 
Development  of  English  Humour  ap¬ 
peared  in  1930).  Written  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  learning  and  subtlety.  Keen 
studies  of  all  types  of  humorists,  con¬ 
scious  or  not,  from  the  clown  and  the 
fool  to  the  philosopher.  Conclusion: 
there  is  no  single  formula  that  defines 
Shakespeare’s  humor.  It  is  not  savage, 
like  Swift’s,  nor  kindly,  like  Lamb’s.  It 
went  through  various  stages:  a  prompt 
and  juvenile  acceptance  of  life,  a  period 
of  bitterness  and  despair,  and  at  the  end, 
a  serene  reconciliation.  The  perfect  hu¬ 
morist  is  Prospero. — Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Gants  du  del.  Montreal.  Fidcs. 
Sept.,  1944. — This  fifth  cahier  by 

Catholic  French-Canadian  writers  is 
notable  for  two  essays  by  eminent 
Frenchmen  and  a  remarkable  piece  of 
fiction,  Une  version  de  V Atlantide,  by 
Georges  Bugnet. — In  Vivolution  du  thi- 
dtre  religieux  au  moyen  dge.  Professor 
Cohen,  who  rediscovered  the  charm  of 
the  French  medieval  Mysteres  in  a  small 
theater  organized  by  his  students  at  the 
Sorbonne,  advocates  the  restoration  of 
the  religious  theater  to  show  how  much 
the  religious  tragedies  of  French  classi¬ 
cism  are  indebted  to  the  medieval  litur- 
gic  drama,  the  Miracles  and  Mysthres. 
A  charming  rhapsody  in  the  manner  of 
Heidegger  rather  than  a  serious  study 
of  the  nature  of  poetry,  Jean  Wahl’s 
essay  Sur  la  podsie  tells  us  that  poetry 
is,  among  other  things,  exercise,  experi¬ 
ence,  adventure,  operation,  prayer,  trans¬ 
forming  knowledge,  condensation  and 
lengthening  of  time. — Manuel  Olguin. 
University  of  California. 

*  Gants  du  del.  Horn  mage  d  Super- 
vielle.  Montr^l.  Fides.  Mars,  1945. 

77  pages. — A  tribute  to  Jules  Supervielle 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  be 
tender,  honest  and  peculiarly  thrilling. 
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Such  are  these  “hommages,”  every  one 
of  them  vital,  every  one  devout.  So  pro¬ 
found,  so  courageous  a  poet  makes  his 
friends  and  his  fame  the  gradual  and 
honorable  way.  He  is  now,  in  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  prime,  surrounded  by  loyalties 
even  a  man  of  his  merits  may  be  proud 
of. 

Guy  Sylvestre  recognizes  Supervielle, 
in  his  naked  simplicity  so  well  attimed 
to  the  agony  of  France,  as  the  opening 
voice  in  Resistance  poetry.  Further,  he 
places  Supervielle  as  the  greatest  of  his 
generation.  Bosquet  and  Elie  are  lyrical 
in  their  appreciation  of  Supervielle’s 
own  unique  lyricism  of  space  and  night. 
Hinault  in  his  penetrating  UHumour  de 
Jules  Supervielle  claims  that  “the  young 
man  who  discovers  Supervielle  rediscov¬ 
ers  the  world.”  £tiemble  in  a  final  essay, 
the  longest  in  the  book,  illustrates  widi 
examples  Supervielle’s  delicate  and  im¬ 
portant  evolution  in  style. 

A  short  bibliography  closes  this  no¬ 
table  little  book,  which  is  excitingly  pre¬ 
luded  by  five  new  poems  and  an  extract 
from  the  third  act  of  Merci,  ScJtihi- 
razade.  In  honoring  a  poet  of  Jules 
Superviclle’s  calibre,  this  new  publica¬ 
tion  has  sufficiently  honored  itself. — 
Rosamund  Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder, 
Colo. 

*  Les  Oeuvres  Nouvelles.  Vol.  V.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  286 
pages. — Volume  V  continues  the  high 
tone  of  literary  excellence  which  has 
distinguished  previous  volumes  of  this 
series.  Paul  Claudel’s  poem,  Relais  de 
France,  extols  Saint  Jerome  in  vigorous 
images  reminiscent  of  the  sonorous  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Vulgate.  Andr6  Maurois’ 
three  short  stories.  La  campagne,  Love 
in  Exile  and  Transfert  infuse  whimsical 
irony  and  ingratiating  humor  into  situ¬ 
ations  representing  the  dislocations  and 
problems  of  modern  life;  the  unmorality 
of  the  press,  the  love  triangle  in  exile, 
the  vagaries  of  psychiatry.  Maurice  Coin- 
dreau  in  Quadrille  am^iwain  contributes 
penetrating  studies  on  Erskine  Caldwell 
and  Tliomas  Wolfe.  Arthur  Louri6,  in 


Vivolution  de  la  musique  russe,  traces 
in  a  lucid  and  readable  style  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  music,  with  emphasis 
on  its  vacillations  between  nationalistic 
and  occidental  tendencies,  from  Glinka 
to  Stravinsky.  Textes  et  travaux  de 
Vordre  des  compagnons  de  Piguy  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  faith  in  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  a  statement  of  the  need  for  a 
renaissance  of  the  kind  of  French  na¬ 
tional  spirit  exemplified  in  such  figures 
as  St.  Louis,  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  P6guy. 
Written  in  the  spring  of  1941  by  an  au¬ 
thor  whose  name  is  withheld,  t^  essay 
is  a  manifestation  of  one  aspect  of  the 
growing  resistance  movement.  The  vol¬ 
ume  ends  with  Marcelle  Michelin’s 
Loyse  Moynel,  a  beautifully  written 
story  of  an  unhappy  romance  in  the 
time  of  Anne  de  Bretagne. 

This  book  is  not  only  a  convincing 
illustration  of  the  sturdy  continuity  of 
French  letters  in  adversity,  but  also  a 
harbinger  inspiring  merit^  confidence 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  leadership  of 
the  New  France. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

*  Madeleine  d’Angreville.  Les  lilas  re- 
Jieuriront.  New  York.  Didier.  1944. 

240  pages.  $1.50. — Regional  novel  in 
which  beauty  and  character  triumph 
over  ugliness  and  evil.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Bourgoin  before  and  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  German  occupation.  The 
war  is  used  as  a  quasi  deus  ex  machina 
to  rid  the  incomparable  heroine  of  her 
noble  husband  for  the  benefit  of  her  true 
love,  her  childhood  sweetheart,  another 
noble  soul.  Readable,  romantic,  innoc¬ 
uous. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Pierre  Baillargeon.  Les  midisances 
de  Claude  Perrin.  Montreal.  Pari- 

zeau.  1945.  197  pages. — A  man  with  lit¬ 
erary  ambitions,  thwarted  for  years  in 
his  desire  to  write,  determines  to  post¬ 
pone  his  magnum  opus  until  he  faces 
death.  Fortunately  he  knows  about 
when  he  will  succumb,  so  at  long  last 
he  conjures  up  his  educational  and  lit¬ 
erary  theories  for  the  benefit  of  later 
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readers,  in  a  sort  of  memoires  d’outre- 
tombe.  The  preface  presages  a  volume  of 
demons  and  arch-devils,  but  in  the  book 
itself  five  theses  are  sustained  with  varied 
force  in  a  diatribe  against  educational 
systems  and  practices  in  French  Canada 
(dry  pedagogy  has  had  us  by  the  throat 
long  enough);  invective  against  parental 
lack  of  understanding  and  foresight; 
the  dire  efiFcct  of  conformity  on  his  own 
life;  advice  on  appreciation  of  true  lit¬ 
erature;  invocation  to  French  Canadian 
authors  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
French  imitation  and  tradition  and, 
without  neglecting  the  good  in  French 
literature,  to  become  truly  “Canadian 
and  better,  American.”  The  field  is  wide, 
the  future  replete  with  possibilities. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Andr^  Boland.  Orage  sur  mon  corps. 

Montr^.  Serge.  1944.  179  pages. — 

In  his  introduction,  M.  Boland  sutes  a 
compelling  need  for  the  creation  of  the 
principal  character  of  this  story,  one 
Julien  Sanche,  as  a  collective  symbol  of 
the  author’s  young  friends  and  their 
pubescent  problems.  It  seems  that  this 
{Mmply-fac^  (he  thus  describes  him¬ 
self)  ^nche  is  expelled  from  school  for 
perverse  practices  and  in  lieu  of  remorse 
proceeds  to  gloat  over  some  of  his  acts, 
repellent  in  their  coarseness  and  cruelty. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  during  this 
process  he  blames  a  heardess  and  stupid 
world  for  his  distorted  libido.  The  type 
is  as  familiar  as  it  is  unappetizing,  and 
the  author  lacks  consistency  in  pleading 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  it  and 
then  presenting  it  in  colors  which  invite 
nothing  so  much  as  mal  de  mcr. 

The  poems  which  follow  the  narrative 
are  written  in  the  same  vein  and  not 
likely  to  inspire  memorization,  but  they 
and  M.  Boland’s  prose  manifest  a  literary 
talent  which,  in  this  book  at  least,  is 
largely  wasted. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Pierre  Benoit.  Le  sentier  couvert. 

Montr^.  L’Arbre.  1944.  101  pages. 

— ^The  locale  of  this  book  is  Montreal  and 


its  theme  is  heredity,  the  strengthening 
of  a  character  by  the  influence  of  sane 
tradition.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  this 
application  of  it  is  fresh  and  impressive. 
The  story  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(I)  1940,  Today.  Vincent,  rich,  idle,  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  his  life  has  no  purpose, 
lives  with  his  father,  who  owns  a  large 
grocery  store.  The  family’s  only  interest 
in  the  business  is  in  the  income  derived 
from  it.  (II)  1870,  Yesterday.  Vincent 
finds  himself  in  the  home  of  his  grand¬ 
father  and  works  in  the  original  store, 
where  honest,  kindly  service  comes  be¬ 
fore  profit.  Strengthened  by  his  contact 
with  simple  virtues,  he  makes  his  de¬ 
cision.  (Ill)  Tomorrow.  He  will  run  the 
store  in  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather. — 
A  good  book,  with  authentic  back¬ 
ground  and  suggestions  for  better  social 
relations.  —  Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook, 
Oklahoma. 

Berthelot  Brunet.  Les  hypocrites. 

Montr^l.  L’Arbre.  1945.  238  pages. 
— The  egotistical  young  man,  ambitious 
to  succci^,  whether  Stendhal’s  fulien 
Sorcl  or  Balzac’s  Rastignac,  or  the  un¬ 
moral  young  man,  willing  to  sacrifice 
human  emotion  and  even  life,  like  Bour- 
get’s  “disciple”  or  Dostoievsky’s  Rask(J- 
nokofl,  must  at  least  be  credited  with  a 
definite  objective.  The  Philippe  of  M. 
Brunet’s  novel  is  the  center  of  a  moral 
vacuum. 

Egotism  and  self-distrust,  familiar  de¬ 
mons  of  timid  youngsters  of  superior 
talent,  fester  in  Philippe  to  form  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sadistic-masochistic  psychology. 
To  take  a  vague  vengeance,  whose  mo¬ 
tives  arc  inadequately  analyzed  by  the 
author,  he  immolates  his  friends  and, 
in  the  process,  himself  to  his  vanity. 
Breaking  away  from  a  crapulous  growth 
of  vices,  Philippe,  drawn  to  the  confes¬ 
sional  like  Raskolnikofl  to  the  police, 
returns  to  the  Church,  but  his  conversion 
is  dictated  more  by  fear  than  by  intellec¬ 
tual  conviction  or  the  desire  to  rebuild 
his  life.  Will  his  passive  marriage  to  a 
woman  he  does  not  love  solve  anything? 
Probably  not. 
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One  feels  that  the  author  has  material 
for  a  better  novel  than  he  has  written. — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  The  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Maurice  Dekobra.  A  Paris  tous  les 
deux.  New  York.  Didier.  1945.  345 
pages.  $1.50. — Purportedly  the  journal 
of  Sydney  Merrill,  who  remains  in  Paris 
after  World  War  I  as  curator  of  the  for¬ 
mer  home  of  John  Edgar  Adams,  his 
grandfather,  author  of  “Hier  6tait  de- 
main  (Hy^res  .  .  .  Et  tes  deux  mains)” 
and  other  “advanced”  poetry  of  the  fin 
de  siicle,  Dekobra’s  novel  is  light  but 
pleasing  in  its  humor  and  in  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  love  story  of  Merrill  and  the 
delectable  Monique  Michelon. — The 
book  is  a  series  of  episodes,  ranging  in 
time  from  1918  to  1944.  The  reader  will 
be  enchanted  by  the  Michelon  family, 
from  Papa  Michelon,  who  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  political  career  until  his 
American  son-in-law  teaches  him  a  few 
American  tactics,  to  Francois,  who  intro¬ 
duces  Paris  to  the  hot  dog  and  the  soda 
fountain. — Thomas  Pyles.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  Les  Ihvres  qui 
mentent.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944. 

308  pages. — As  facile  as  ever  in  the  use 
of  words  and  Far  Eastern  settings,  De¬ 
kobra  recounts  a  modern  Damon  and 
Pythias  story  of  two  English  officers 
who,  having  loved  the  same  married  wo¬ 
man,  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  vast- 
ncss  of  the  Indian  mountains,  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  post  near  Afghanistan.  Even 
though  one  is  the  “sauveur”  of  the  other, 
their  multiplied  protestations  of  undy¬ 
ing  friendship  wear  on  an  Anglo-Saxon 
reader  a  little,  as  do  the  author’s  excuses 
for  his  tainted  heroine.  The  epilogue  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  lady  returned  to  her 
gambling  husband,  was  thrown  into  jail 
in  Paris,  and  appeared  in  Portugal  a 
little  later  with  a  new  admirer. — /.  M.  A. 

*  Val^re  Depauw.  Tavi.  Traduit  du 
flamand  par  Willie  Verspeyen.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Editions  de  Belgique.  1939.  236 
pages.  15  fr. — The  hero  of  this  Belgian 


best-seller  is  clearly  a  descendant  of  the 
legendary  Til  Ulenspiegel  and  a  close 
relative  of  Peck’s  Bad  Boy.  He  has  at  his 
finger-tips  every  bit  of  mischief  known 
to  roguedom  and  has  added  some  of  his 
own.  Flemish  is  particularly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  chronicling  of  such  exploits  and 
the  translator  has  forced  French  to  keep 
the  raciness  of  the  original.  Tavi,  for  hu 
part,  obliges  the  good  fdk  of  his  village 
to  contribute  generously  to  the  fund  of 
international  hilarity  for  old  and  young 
alike.  Windows  and  doors  are  wide  open 
to  allow  us  to  follow  the  daily  life  of 
the  denizens  of  Renaix.  A  richer  bevy 
of  “characters,”  shown  always  in  rapidly 
moving  action,  will  be  far  to  seek.  We 
are  assured  that  they  exist  and  that  even 
the  names  remain  unchanged. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Claire  GoU.  Arsenic.  Montreal. 

Vari6t6s.  1945. 234  pages. — One  will 
hardly  quarrel  with  the  author’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  “nowhere  are  there  more 
cliques,  frictions,  nowhere  is  there  mcM'e 
gossip,  meanness  and  rivalry  than  in  a 
small  town.”  It  might  be  interesting  to 
read,  for  a  change,  about  provincial 
dwellers,  who  have  been  under  the  lit¬ 
erary  fire  of  generations  of  writers,  be¬ 
lying  their  spotty  reputation  and  proving 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  ameli¬ 
oration.  In  this  particular  instance,  a 
young  modiste  b^omes  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  if  only  she  could  regain 
possession  of  the  hatshop  which  was  the 
locale  of  her  romance  with  a  physician, 
she  might  revive  the  idyl  which  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  average  illicit  love.  She 
makes  elaborate  plans  to  poison  the  new 
owner  of  the  shop,  succeeds,  but  is 
caught  and  jailed. 

Mme  Goll  skillfully  analyzes  the  tor¬ 
tuous  thought  processes  of  the  girl  Su¬ 
zanne  and  those,  hardly  less  malevolent, 
of  her  fellow  citizens.  The  reader  tvill 
be  impressed  by  her  declaration  that  “if 
people  could  get  hold  of  God,  they  would 
stone  Him  as  they  did  His  Son.” — Ger- 
maine  A.  Donogh,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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K  Madeleine  Grandbois.  Maria  de 
UHospice.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1945. 
170  pages. — ^This  collection  of  seven  tales 
is  introduced  by  a  short  and  poignant 
personal  reminiscence  which  sets  the 
note  of  tender  memories  of  plain  people 
in  simple  places.  But  the  allusion  to  “re¬ 
doubtable  blind  forces  which  man  car¬ 
ries  in  his  heart”  builds  the  reader  up  for 
a  let-down.  The  redoubtable  forces  are 
usually  rather  ridiculous.  Only  the  tide 
story  has  the  dignity  of  fate;  the  rest 
show  a  tendency  toward  bathos.  The 
author  has  a  good  narradve  style,  a 
supple  vocabulary,  and  seems  to  have 
caught  a  litde  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s 
fragrance  and  luminosity.  Given  more 
seriousness  in  her  themes,  and  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  needlessly  grotesque,  she 
might  achieve  a  fairly  distinguished  type 
of  pastoral  naturalism.  —  Rosamund 
Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder,  Colo. 

*  Gr^viires.  El  Desdichado.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lettres  Fran9aises.  1944.  70 
pages.  $2.  m/n. — Roger  Caillois,  the  tol- 
ented  young  Director  of  Lettres  Fran- 
gaises,  dedares  that  the  manuscript  of 
this  heart-rending  story  came  to  him 
anonymously  from  Geneva,  and  implies 
that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  its  source  as  his 
readers  are.  Roger  Caillois  has  never  had 
the  air  of  a  mystificateur,  and  he  appears 
to  regard  the  story  as  a  personal  confes¬ 
sion.  Confession  or  not,  it  is  the  work 
of  an  expert  Betioneer  (The  conclusion, 
for  instance,  is  a  masterpiece  of  restraint 
and  power)  who  is  also  a  keen  psycholo¬ 
gist.  The  litde  story  is  the  confession  of 
a  French  soldier  of  Russian  birth  whose 
French  buddy  is  killed  at  his  side,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  present  war.  The 
Russian,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dying 
man,  exchanges  papers  with  him  and 
tries  to  doff  his  own  identity  as  Feodor 
Feodorovitch  Abiadkine  and  condnue 
life  as  Jean  Moutet.  Naturally  the  scheme 
fails,  and  Abiadkine  may  even  become 
defendant  in  a  murder  trial.  But  the 
ghastliest  tragedy  of  the  book  is  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  maladjustment  and  misunder¬ 


standing  in  which  all  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  are  involved. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Emmanuel  Robles.  Nuits  sur  le 
monde.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  233 
pages. — ^Five  short  stories.  La  Neige 
treats  the  flight  of  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis 
across  Germany  into  safety  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  De  t autre  c6ti  de  la  vie,  though 
set  in  Corsica  amid  the  violence  of  the 
Corsican  resistance  movement  against 
the  Fascist  conquerors,  is  concerned 
largely  with  an  artist’s  escape  into  mysti¬ 
cism.  Le  Passager  portrays,  melodra¬ 
matically,  the  remorse  of  a  man  who  has 
conunitted  a  cowardly  action.  La  danse 
du  dragon  describes  a  young  French¬ 
man’s  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
drowning  in  the  swollen  waters  of  a 
ferry  in  Cambodia.  La  nuit  de  tristesse 
is  not  fiction  at  all,  but  simj^y  a  re-telling 
of  a  famous  episode  in  Cortez’s  conquest 
of  Mexico. 

In  all  these  stories,  men  face  danger, 
but  in  very  different  ways.  All  are 
marked  by  romanticism  in  style  and  con¬ 
ception,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  the  won¬ 
der  and  mystery  of  life.  Robl^  has  the 
story-teller’s  gift,  which  makes  the  reader 
overlook  many  questions  that  would 
arise  if  one  looked  too  closely  for  credi¬ 
bility  or  for  material  realism. — Carlos 
Lynes,  Jr.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

M  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,  avec  une  tra¬ 
duction  en  vers  frangais  et  une  intro¬ 
duction  par  Andr^  Maurois.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1944. 133  pages. — This  “first 
work  entirely  in  verse  by  Andr^  Mau¬ 
rois”  is  preluded  by  an  introduction  dis¬ 
claiming  any  attempt  at  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  justifying  the  rendering  of  the 
whole  sonnet  cycle  on  the  grounds  that 
“the  feeling  remains  strong  and  true,” 
and  giving  a  leisurely  and  charming  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  courtship. 

One  suspects  that  it  was  the  “feeling” 
in  the  poems  and  the  psychological 
drama  behind  them  that  lured  Maurois 
on.  The  French  version,  read  as  a  vie 
sentimentale,  is  delicate  and  faintly  ex- 
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citing,  with  proper  shades  of  intimacy 
and  tendresse.  Elizabeth’s  moments  of 
spongy  melancholy  come  through  best. 
Some  of  the  incidental  music  is  captured 
and  even  a  little  of  the  real  music,  the 
lively  flow  of  mood  into  mood,  sonnet 
into  sonnet.  The  remarkably  sustained 
level  of  passion,  the  few  majesties,  are 
missed,  since  the  French  does  not  ren¬ 
der  Mrs.  Browning’s  fine  humilities  of 
the  plain  word,  or  her  bold  splendors; 
instead  there  is  some  sleazy  prettiness 
and  some  dismaying  flatness,  especially 
in  the  sonnet  endings.  Because  of  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  real  powers  of  the  English 
verse,  the  heroine  of  the  French  version 
does  not  emerge  as  a  woman  of  intellect 
and  tragic  honesties;  she  remains  a  minor 
figure,  both  as  poet  and  as  lover. — Rosa¬ 
mund  Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder,  Colo. 

*  Marcel  Dugas.  Paroles  en  liberti. 

Montr^.  L’Arbre.  1944.  172  pages. 
— A  collection  of  pseudo-poetic  thrills 
and  visions  and  addresses  to  the  soul. 
Properly  enough  the  author  begs  indul¬ 
gence  for  these  effusions  of  his  youth. 
He  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 
Musset,  affectionate  enough,  but  larmo- 
yant  and  easily  amazed.  Surprisingly, 
the  young  Dugas  admired  Pascal  and 
Racine,  without  in  any  way  imitating 
their  restraint.  The  last  section  only, 
Paradisy  achieves  a  measure  of  strength 
through  simplicity. 

Here  once  more  is  posed  the  problem 
of  the  prose  poem.  For,  though  flaccidity, 
unrestraint  and  a  watering  down  of  in¬ 
spiration  predominate,  there  is  a  core  of 
sincere  emotion  which  might  have 
flowered  into  occasional  poignancy  had 
the  disciplines  of  verse  been  applied.  To 
be  an  achievement,  the  prose  poem  re¬ 
quires  a  surplus  of  inspiration  in  the 
poet  and  should  perhaps  be  left  to  the 
genuine  illumines. 

To  an  artist  in  exile  his  memories  are 
sacred.  The  sympathetic  reader  will  not 
altogether  blame  him  for  leaving  the 
tinsel  on  a  work  of  his  youth. — Rosa¬ 
mund  Dargan  Thomson.  Boulder,  Colo. 


*  Robert  Coffin.  Patrie  de  la  poesie. 

Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  223  pages. 
— M.  Coffin’s  book  is  half  poetry  collec¬ 
tion,  half  introduction.  The  introduction 
contains  an  ardent  {^ea  for  the  reading 
of  contemporary  poetry,  an  enthusiastic 
poetical  autobiography,  a  literary  pil¬ 
grimage  through  France  and  Belgium, 
and  rambling  remarks  on  poetry,  not  al¬ 
ways  consistent.  M.  Coffin  tells  us  that 
a  poem  should  be  felt,  not  understood, 
(p.  20)  but,  later  on,  he  writes  that  in¬ 
telligence  plays  a  great  pan  with  both 
the  poet  and  the  reader.  Even  if  the  un¬ 
conscious  dictates,  “I’intelligencc  est  le 
pouvoir  distributeur  et  r&epteur.”  (p. 
87).  He  mentions  a  few  British  and 
American  poets,  among  whom  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  is  his  favorite.  And  he 
credits  English  poetry  with  having 
helped  him  realize  that  accentuation,  not 
the  number  syllables,  was  essential  in 
his  own  poetry. 

In  his  poems,  the  influence  of  poets 
cited  in  the  introduction  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible,  especially  of  Cendrars  and 
Apollinaire,  Eluard  occasionally.  M. 
Coffin  frankly  admits  his  debt  to  the 
first  two,  and  the  book  is  dedicated  to 
Eluard  and  Cassou.  In  PSrou  he  writes 
candidly:  “La  nature  pour  moi,  ce  fut  si 
souvent  les  livres  des  autres.’’ 

He  is  not  free  from  incorrectness: 
“colchiques  fantdmales,  Soyez  multi¬ 
plies  . . .  de  vous  avoir  tellement  aim^s’’; 
but  he  has  abundance  and  facility  and 
hits  on  successful  images. 

His  “patries  de  la  poesie”  are  France 
and  Belgium.  America  now  has  a  place 
in  his  dreams,  hopes,  and  regrets.  The 
New  World  brings  to  his  mind  Charles 
V,  “empereur  dcs  Pays-Bas  (P^rou),*’  or 
Sarah  Rapelje,  “premiere  enfant  wal- 
lonne’’  born  in  America  in  1625  (AmS- 
rique),  the  fight  for  the  liberation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  (Libet^,  Amirique),  the  land¬ 
scapes  and  cities  of  his  native  country: 

A  Waterloo  j'imaginais  des  Eldorados: 
apocalyptiques 

St-Louis,  Vancouver,  Kansas-City  et 
Valparaiso 
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Seul  ttujourd'hui  dans  les  ciUs  fabttleuses 
det  Amirique 

fe  regrette  la  mome  plaine  de  Waterloo. 

— Itiniraire. 

Patrie  de  la  podsie  joins  its  voice  to  those 
which  sing  in  exile. — Maria  Tastevin 
Miller.  Vassar  College. 

*  Victor  Hugo: . .  .la  bouche d’ ombre. 

Formes  choisis  par  Henri  Parisot. 
Preface  par  L6on-Paul  Fargue.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1945.  67  fr. — have  waged 
a  thirty-years’  war  against  those  critics 
who,  knowing  only  the  obvious  in  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  damn  him  for  his  obviousness. 
Long  ago  Renouvier  answered  those 
who  thought  of  Hugo  as  an  apocalyptic 
groceryman.  This  delightful  little  an¬ 
thology  places  Hugo  in  unexpected  com¬ 
pany,  as  the  forerunner  and  the  pro¬ 
digious  master  of  Surrealistic  poetry. 
Here  we  have  Hugo  sporting,  at  times 
with  conscious  humor,  on  the  weird 
confines  of  reality,  dream  and  madness. 
Some  of  his  finest  work  appeared  in 
those  posthumous  volumes  {Dieu,  La 
fin  de  Satan,  Toute  la  lyre,  Derniire 
gerbe)  which  were  published  in  the 
years  of  weariness  between  his  funeral 
and  his  centennial.  The  collection  could 
easily  have  been  expanded  (Pleine  mer, 
for  instance,  is  a  Bateau  ivre  more  royal¬ 
ly  drunk  than  Rimbaud’s).  As  a  demon¬ 
stration,  it  will  serve.  For  sheer  pleasure, 


the  book  is  hard  to  match. — Albert  Gue- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*Chanoine  Henri  Morice.  L'art  de  pur¬ 
ler  au  peuple.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1929.  (Montreal.  Fides.  1944).  265  pages. 
— Canon  Morice,  man  of  God  and  man 
of  letters,  wrote  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
brightest  of  all  treatises  on  popular  ora¬ 
tory,  and  the  Editions  Fides  have  done 
well  to  reprint  it.  One  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  hold  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  secured  on  the  masses  has 
been  the  skill  with  which  CathoUc 
preachers  have  usually  “talked  down*’  to 
their  naive  audiences.  Thoughtful  and 
carefully-planned  philosophical  disquisi¬ 
tions  may  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  a 
few  thousand  Unitarians,  but  oratory 
for  the  million  must  be  something  less 
and  something  more.  Canon  Morice’s 
book  is  not  intended  solely  for  pulpit 
orators,  but  has  useful  matter  for  public 
speakers  of  every  description,  matter 
that  is  wise  and  realistic  without  cyni¬ 
cism,  cheerful  without  cheapness,  and 
much  less  flat  and  trite  in  sub^nce  than 
most  such  books  have  been.  Aside  from 
the  frequency  of  illustrations  from 
French  (^tholicism,  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  text-book  for  American  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  and  both  I'ouses  of  Con¬ 
gress. — H.  K.  L. 


Valeurs,  a  new  French-language  re¬ 
view  published  in  Cairo  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Etiemble,  late  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  promises  contributions 
from  Jules  Supervielle,  Roger  Caillois, 
Jean  Berard,  and  Jean  Paulhan. 

Recent  discovery  of  an  unedited  manu¬ 
script  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  wave  of  excitement  among  Lon¬ 
don  book  collectors.  Rousseau,  it  will  be 
remembered,  lived  in  exile  in  England 
for  some  years  following  the  year  1765. 
English  experts  believe  that  this  manu¬ 
script,  which  is  incomplete,  is  part  of 
the  work  La  morale  sensitive  ou  le  ma- 


tSrialisme  du  sage  which  Rousseau  is 
known  to  have  written  during  his  exile 
but  which  has  been  lost.  It  contains  es¬ 
says  and  impressions  on  the  rights  of 
royalty,  civic  freedom,  social  morality, 
jurisprudence,  civilization,  nature,  edu¬ 
cation,  religion,  philology,  alchemy, 
quackery,  lotteries  and  gambling. 

According  to  The  American-Scandi- 
navian  Review,  Professor  Helge  Koker- 
itz  of  Yale  University  has  written  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lessons  in  Sw^ish  which  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Swedish-American  news¬ 
papers. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


»  Ignacio  Agramontc  Loynaz.  Patna 
y  mujer.  La  Habana.  Publicaciones 
del  Ministcrio  dc  Educacidn.  1942.  175 
pages. — ^Another  in  the  long  series  of 
Cuademos  de  Cultura,  which  feature 
the  biography  and  works  of  famous  Cu¬ 
bans,  and  which  are  distributed  free  in 
the  interest  of  education.  The  subject  of 
the  number  before  us  is  Ignacio  Agra- 
monte,  a  native  of  Camagiiey.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  was  jurist,  sol¬ 
dier  and  patriot,  in  the  long  war  for 
Cuban  independence.  We  have  here  a 
short  but  detailed  biography  of  him, 
speeches  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  certain 
orders  issued  by  him  as  commander  of 
the  troops  in  the  West  of  Cuba.  Besides, 
there  are  letters  to  his  mother  and  later 
to  his  wife.  Reading  these  letters,  one  can 
agree  with  Marti,  who  praises  his  mod¬ 
esty,  integrity  and  patriotism.  Like  Mar¬ 
ti,  he  met  premature  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  in  1873,  in  a  minor  engage¬ 
ment  with  Spanish  troops,  another  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  F.  Ibarra  de  Anda.  Carlota:  la  em- 
peratriz  que  gobernd.  Mexico. 
Xochitl.  1944.  193  pages. — ^Number  18 
in  the  Vidas  mexicanas  series  is  a  slight¬ 
ly  idealized  account  of  Mexico’s  tempo¬ 
rary  empress.  Some  effort  is  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  Charlotte’s  adult  personality  by 
reference  to  her  childhood  influences; 
but  this  is  superficial  and  unconvincing. 
The  final  picture  one  has  of  the  imperial 
pair  is  that  of  an  ambitious  woman  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  own  divine  right  to  rule 
even  if  a  kingdom  must  be  manufac¬ 
tured  for  her,  and  a  somewhat  weak- 
willed  member  of  the  Austrian  Royal 
line  whose  relatives  were  determined  to 
get  him  out  of  the  line  of  succession. 
The  Franco-Prussian  war  is  viewed  by 
the  author,  and  apparently  by  the  em¬ 


press,  as  an  accident  which  prevented 
continued  French  protection  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Empire;  the  possibility  that  the 
whole  Mexican  fiasco  might  have  been 
a  maneuver  to  get  French  troops  out  of 
Europe  is  completely  overlooked. — 
Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Alfonso  Crespo.  Santa  Cruz.  El  c6n- 
dor  indio.  Coleccidn  “Tierra  Firme,” 

VI.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1944.  344  pages.  %5.  m/n. — 
One  is  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  this  book. 
It  is  not  a  biography  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Perhaps  the  word  chronicle 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  it  tells 
the  life  story  of  the  great  Bolivian  lead¬ 
er.  The  weidth  of  detail  in  the  almost 
day-by-day  account  of  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  events  of  the  history  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  during  the  crucial  years  following 
the  wars  of  independence  stamps  the 
book  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  period.  One  never  feels  very 
close,  however,  to  the  brilliant  leader. 
One  only  sees  him  in  his  public  rdle,  not 
in  his  private  relationships.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  the  picture 
of  a  period  and  not  the  analysis  of  an 
individual.  The  volume  represents  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  research,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should  not  be  judged  by  strictly 
literary  standards. — Dorothy  Schons. 
The  University  of  Texas. 

*  Argentina  Diaz  Lozano.  Peregrinaje. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1944. 

277  pages.  $35.  m/n. — This  prize-win¬ 
ning  autobiography  in  the  Second  Latin 
American  Contest  tells  through  the  eyes 
of  litde  Elena  of  the  peregrinations  of  a 
Honduran  school  teacher.  Its  author, 
born  in  Honduras  in  1909,  is  also  a 
teacher,  as  well  as  author  of  three  earlier 
volumes  of  poetry  and  short  stories. 

The  volume  is  easy  reading,  but  not 
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very  satisfying.  It  covers  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  time  when  the  family 
began  wandering,  following  the  death  of 
Elena’s  grandfather,  to  the  girl’s  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
16  for  further  education.  The  interven¬ 
ing  years  find  the  mother  and  daughter 
moving  from  one  small  community  to 
another,  in  all  of  which  they  have  rela¬ 
tives. 

With  all  this  traveling,  the  reader  has 
a  right  to  expect  more  interpretation  of 
the  life  and  customs,  more  pictures  of 
the  countryside,  more  feeling  for  the 
ambient;  but  the  litde  girl’s  pictures  of 
her  mother  remain  the  most  lasting  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  rather  disappointing 
volume. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Ermelinda  Ilaria.  Mientras  se  dora- 
ban  las  mieses.  Buenos  Aires.  Im- 
presora  del  Plata,  S.  A.  128  pages. — The 
author  of  this  book,  when  she  secured 
her  degree  in  medicine,  found  a  location 
in  a  small  village  whose  identity  is  not 
disclosed  and  began  the  practice  of  her 
profession.  The  impressions,  reactions, 
experiences  and  observations  of  this  sen¬ 
sitive  and  generous  feminine  soul  make 
up  a  book  of  merit.  It  is  sincere  and  spon¬ 
taneous.  Its  style  is  clear  and  simple.  It 
reproduces  details  of  landscape  and  re¬ 
gional  customs  with  a  charming  wealth 
of  detail.  And  above  all,  it  is  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  suffering.  The  book  is  admir¬ 
ably  organized.  And  the  author  has  been 
wise  enough  to  avoid  the  cumulative 
technique  of  the  naturalistic  writers  and 
to  limit  herself  to  essentials. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Jos6  E.  Itturiaga.  El  Tirana  en  la 
Americana  Latina.  (Jornada  15). 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  36 
pages. — This  Colegio  de  Mexico  lecture 
examines  the  special  circumstances  fa¬ 
voring  the  rise  of  dictatorships  in  Latin 
America,  and  discusses  the  differences 
between  the  nationalistic  dictatorships  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  dictatorships  resulting  from  the  so¬ 
cial  struggles  of  the  second  half  of  that 


century,  and  the  present-day  dictator¬ 
ships  of  the  “satraps,”  fostered  by  forces 
from  abroad.  He  goes  into  the  first  of 
the  three  types  at  greatest  length,  study¬ 
ing  in  particular  Jos6  Antonio  Piez 
(Venezuela),  Juan  Jos6  Flores  (Ecua¬ 
dor),  Augustin  Gamarra  (Peru),  Santa 
Cruz  (Bolivia),  Rosas  (Argentina)  and 
Santa  Ana  (Mexico).  Porfirio  Diaz,  in 
Mexico,  is  taken  as  type  of  the  second 
group,  although  it  is  also  recognized 
that  he  was  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  hence  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  satraps.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  convinced  that  only  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  will  end 
the  evil.  The  book  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  post-war  planning. — H.  C. 
LadeuAg.  Alderson-Broaddus  College, 
Philippi,  West  Virginia. 

*  J.  Ernesto  Martinez  Ferrando.  Tra- 
gedia  del  insigne  condestable  Don 
Pedro  de  Portugal.  Madrid.  Instituto 
Jerdnimo  Zurita.  1942.  267  pages.  35 
pesetas. — This  work  has  both  substance 
and  charm.  Even  the  title  is  a  delicate 
reminiscence  of  Don  Pedro’s  Tragedia 
de  la  insigne  reina  Dona  Isabel  de  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  epigraph  of  the  book  is 
the  Constable’s  pathetic  motto  “Paine 
pour  Joie.” 

Senor  Martinez  Ferrando  is  saturated 
with  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 
odd  and  troubled  fifteenth  century,  and 
had  already  published  a  monograph  on 
poor  Don  Pedro  (Pedro  de  Portugal, 
rey  de  los  catalanes  .  .  .  Barcelona.  In¬ 
stituto  de  Estudios  Catalanes.  1936). 
This  time  he  does  not  limit  himself  to 
Pedro’s  short  reign,  but  narrates  his  en¬ 
tire  life  in  some  detail,  fills  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  some  account  of  his  ill-fated 
immediate  family,  and  continues  the 
story  as  far  as  the  surrender  of  Barcelona 
to  Juan  II  of  Aragon  in  1472.  The  tal¬ 
ented,  sickly  young  Portuguese  noble 
who  tried  for  two  years  and  a  half  to 
govern  the  more  or  less  ungovernable 
Catalonians,  only  to  die  miserably  at  his 
post,  is  a  subject  for  appealing  treat¬ 
ment.  So  is  the  stubborn  effort  of  the 
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Catalonians  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  the  redoubtable  Juan  II,  an  attempt 
which,  apparently,  failed  largely  because 
they  were  not  able  to  find  a  ruler  who 
was  any  less  severe  and  arbitrary  than 
Juan  himself. — ^The  extremely  readable 
First  Part  is  supplemented  by  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Angel  M.  Mcrgal.  Federico  Degetau, 
un  orientador  de  su  pueblo.  New 

York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1944.  201 
pages. — As  a  product  of  his  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  at  ^lombia  University,  Dr. 
Mergal  presents  a  study  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  novelist,  politician,  and  peda¬ 
gogue,  Degetau  y  Gonzilez,  whose  ca¬ 
reer  spanned  the  years  between  1862 
and  1914.  Beginning  with  a  chapter 
showing  the  slow  development  of  lo¬ 
cation  in  early  Cuba,  the  author  then 
covers  the  life  of  Degetau,  who  at  the 
age  of  12  returned  to  Spain  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  War.  In  the  last  two-thirds  of  his 
volume.  Dr.  Mergal  discusses  the  five 
periods  of  Degetau’s  literary  career  and 
the  many  other  activities  of  a  man  whose 
motto  was  “Love  and  Work.”  Important 
among  his  contributions  to  Cuba’s  prog¬ 
ress  was  his  work  in  education,  not  only 
theoretically  in  his  writings  on  Froebel’s 
reforms  but  actually  as  an  educational 
innovator  in  Cuba. — Several  appendices 
listing  Degetau’s  writings  and  giving 
documents  along  educational  lines  con¬ 
clude  the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Manuel  Mujica  Liinez.  Vida  de 
Aniceto  el  Gallo,  Hilario  Ascasubi. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1944.  200  pages. 
$3.50  m/n. — This  work  claims  to  be  the 
first  biography  of  the  Argentine  adven¬ 
turer,  revolutionist  and  poet  Ascasubi 
(1807-1875).  The  author  has  succeeded 
very  well  in  placing  himself  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Romantic  era;  the  AM’s 
and  0\’s  are  generously  sprinkled 
through  his  text. 

Hilario  Ascasubi  spent  some  twenty 
years  in  exile  in  Uruguay  and  subse¬ 


quently  voluntarily  exiled  himself  for 
many  more  years  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  at  (^urt  on  occasions.  His  vari¬ 
ous  ventures  usually  failed  resoundingly, 
but  as  a  soldier  he  was  more  successful. 
In  1852,  after  the  famous  batde  of  Monte 
Caceros,  which  ended  the  dictatorship  of 
Rosas,  he  was  made  a  Colonel.  Extreme¬ 
ly  energetic  by  nature,  he  occupied  him- 
s^  in  his  spare  time  with  editing  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  contributing  to  others, 
mainly  in  verse.  His  facile  romances, 
notably  the  Fay  ados  de  Aniceto  el  Gallo 
and  Paulino  Lucero,  for  all  their  careless 
structure  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Pampas,  the  devil-may-care  soul  of  the 
rebellious  gaucho.  But  the  biography  is 
inadequate.  There  was  more  to  Aniceto 
el  Gallo  than  Sr.  Mdjica  Liinez  has 
given  us. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berke¬ 
ley,  California. 

*  Anna  y  Maxa  Nordau.  Max  Nordau, 
centinela  de  la  civilizacidn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Israel.  1943.  399  pages. 
— One  of  the  very  early  memories  of 
this  reviewer  is  the  worid-wide  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
Max  Nordau’s  unsparing  indictment  of 
a  civilization,  Entartung  (Berlin,  1893). 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  a  dozen 
languages,  and  it  stirred  discussion 
among  the  educated  and  the  half-edu¬ 
cated  everywhere.  Max  Nordau,  al¬ 
though  this  generation  does  not  know 
him,  was  an  amazing  talent  and  a  com¬ 
pelling  personality.  This  tender  and  fas¬ 
cinating  volume  by  his  Gentile  second 
wife  and  his  brilliant  Jewish  daughter 
appeared  in  English  simultaneously 
with  the  Buenos  Aires  edition,  but  the 
well  written  and  well  put  up  Spanish 
version  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  a  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  half  a  dozen  of  Nor¬ 
dau’s  Zionist  addresses. — The  Editorial 
Israel  has  published  Spanish  editions  of 
a  considerable  number  of  important 
works  of  Jewish — particularly  Zionist — 
interest,  by  Sholem  Asch,  Ludwig  Lew- 
isohn,  Max  Brod,  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
Theodor  Herzl,  Vladimir  Jabotinsky, 
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Chaim  Bialik,  Moses  Hess,  Solomon 
Goldman,  and  others. — H.  K.  L. 

K  Dr.  Rodolfo  Oroz.  Comentario  a 
Short  history  of  the  world.’'  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941. 230  pages. 
— A  text  in  English  for  school  use  in 
Chile,  with  an  English-Spanish  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  numerous  notes  on  the  histori¬ 
cal,  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
narrative.  The  subject  matter  is  the  last 
thirteen  chapters  of  A  Short  History  of 
the  World,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  These  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  the  modern  world  from 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
present.  Tlie  editor  has  written  a  short 
introduction,  giving  some  biographical 
information  about  the  author,  and  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  his  works.  The  notes  are 
good  and  the  vocabulary  fairly  adequate. 
Tliis  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  annotated 
texts  to  be  used  by  students  of  High 
School  and  University  grade.— Ca/t'er/ 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

V  Ram6n  Romero.  La  vida  trdgica  de 
Choiseul-Praslin.  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Nuevos  Horizontes.  1944.  129 
pages. — ^Almost  a  century  ago  a  sensa¬ 
tional  affair  stirred  the  court  of  King 
Louis-Philippe.  A  peer  of  France  was 
arrested  for  the  savage  murder  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  but  before  justice  could 
be  executed,  the  Due  de  Choiseul-Pras- 
lin  died  of  self-administered  poison  in 
the  prison  of  Luxembourg,  although  the 
legend  persists  that  he  escaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  documents.  Dr.  Romero  presents  a 
defense  of  the  Duke  based  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  science  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  Would  Choiseul-Praslin  be 
held  responsible  today?  In  the  course  of 
years  he  had  been  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  insane  jealousy  of  his  wife,  re¬ 
vealed  later  in  her  secret  correspondence. 
The  author  discusses  this  psychological 
problem  with  sympathy  and  authority. 
Helpful  biographical  notes  conclude  the 
book. — Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Los  Presi- 
dentes  de  Cuba  Libre.  La  Habana. 

Editorial  Trdpico.  Second  Edition.  1943. 
102  pages. — Tliis  sober  litde  book  by  one 
of  Cuba’s  solidest  historians  records  the 
part  played  in  the  revolution  by  the  eight 
men  who  were  successively  elected 
“president”  from  the  organization  of  the 
first  sovereign  state  of  Cuba  in  1869  till 
its  formal  dissolution  in  1878,  and  again 
from  the  launching  of  the  new  republic 
in  1895  till  the  Americans  took  over  in 
1898.  The  first  of  these  was  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespeda,  the  last  was  Bar- 
tolom6  Maso,  and  the  most  distinguished 
was  Tomds  Estrada  Palma,  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  first  president 
of  independent  Cuba,  in  1901.  The  au¬ 
thor  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  these  leaders  was  a  sans¬ 
culotte,  but  that  Cuba  Libre  was  al¬ 
ways  headed  by  men  of  culture  and  sub¬ 
stance,  both  spiritual  and  material.  This 
situation  was  certainly  not  so  unique  as 
sehor  Santovenia,  following  Jos^  Marti, 
considers  it.  The  indignant  Pantless  have 
often  supplied  the  helpful  high  heroics, 
but  the  effective  organizers  of  perma- 
nendy  successful  revolutions  have  usual¬ 
ly  been  men  who  had  gone  to  school  and 
acquired  a  competence. 

In  reading  even  this  rapid  little  outline 
of  events  and  portraits,  one  is  struck  by 
the  unconquerable  toughness  of  this 
movement,  which  had  taken  root  so 
deeply  that  blunders,  jealousies,  disloyal¬ 
ties,  the  ghastliest  of  mishaps,  were  pow¬ 
erless  to  destroy  it.  Cuba  had  determined 
to  gain  her  independence,  and  the  will 
to  freedom  is  a  spark  that  will  live  on 
under  the  ashes  of  enslavement  and  ab¬ 
jection,  if  need  be  for  years,  decades, 
generations. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Jose  Serra  Crespo.  Albeniz  y  De¬ 
bussy.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1944. 

196  pages.  $4.  m/ n. — Senor  Serra  Crespo 
is  an  anti-Wagnerian.  And  he  proves 
his  point  in  this  book.  He  declares  that 
he  is  not  a  music-cridc,  that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  book  purely  as  a  layman  troubled 
by  the  spiritual  harm  which  Wagner  did 
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to  the  literature  of  pure  music  through 
the  composition  of  his  thundering  music- 
dramas. 

Sehor  Serra  Crespo  avoids  definitions^ 
on  the  ground  that  true  art  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined.  (How  right  he  is!)  His  book  tells 
of  the  life  of  Alb^niz,  of  his  first  piano 
concerts,  of  his  trips  over  Europe  and  to 
the  New  World,  of  the  musical  influence 
upon  him  of  Liszt — whom  he  met  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  in  Budapest  and  who 
not  only  taught  him  but  was  doubtless 
also  influenced  in  his  own  compositions 
by  the  racial  strength  of  his  Spanish 
pupil,  whom  he  called  “the  Spanish 
Rubenstein.”  The  author  insists  that 
Alb^niz’  Wagnerianism  was  wholly 
spontaneous,  and  that  it  was  Alb^niz’ 
wife  who  caused  the  capital  of  Spanish 
music  to  be  moved  to  Paris.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  influence  upon  Alb^niz  of 
Faur^,  d’Indy,  Dukas  and  others  of  the 
Soci^t^  Nationale  was  great  and  that, 
from  the  era  of  Alb^niz,  the  best  of 
Spanish  music  has  at  least  been  printed 
in  Paris. 

As  a  pendulum  swings  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  so  a  reaction  was  in¬ 
evitable  from  the  noisy  climaxes  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  music  dramas,  and,  more  subtly, 
from  the  atonal  progressions  of  Alb^niz’ 
piano  interpretations  of  them.  Painting 
was  affected,  too,  resulting  in  Monet, 
just  as  Impressionism  in  literature 
brought  forth  Mallarm^,  Baudelaire  and 
Verlaine.  The  time  was  ripe  for  Debussy, 
who  loved  Spain  and  drew  from  her 
musical  wealth  many  of  his  most  effec¬ 
tive  rhythms  and  his  most  haunting  mu¬ 
sical  forms. 

Senor  Serra  Crespo’s  writing  is  facile, 
interesting.  The  little  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  critical  treatise,  for  all  the  author’s 
insistence  that  he  is  no  critic. — Joseph  H. 
Benton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Humberto  Tejera.  Bolivar,  guia 
democrdtico  de  America.  Mexico. 
Secretarfa  de  Educacidn  Piiblica.  1944. 
96  pages. — We  have  already  mentioned 
in  Aese  pages  the  very  interesting  Bibli- 
oteca  Enciclopidica  Popular  of  which 


this  little  book  is  a  unit.  These  booklets 
appear  weekly.  They  present,  in  very 
economical  format,  correct  editions  of 
works  of  philosophy,  history,  literature, 
pedagogy,  art,  science,  documentation, 
both  classic  and  modern. — This  work  by 
Humberto  Ttjera  is  a  must  item  for  the 
student  of  Bolivar.  It  examines  the  fun¬ 
damental  aspects  of  his  personality,  his 
struggle  against  slavery,  his  indigenist 
sympathies,  his  economic  ideas,  his  in¬ 
ternational  thesis,  etc.  There  is  a  section 
on  his  championing  of  the  rights  of  man, 
one  on  his  significance  for  this  age,  one 
on  his  philosophy  of  life.  The  booklet 
ends  with  a  bibliography. — Humberto 
Tejera’s  study  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style,  as  informal  as  conversation, 
and  can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  un¬ 
learned,  as  well  as  by  the  well-informed 
student,  whose  conception  of  Bolivar 
cannot  fail  to  be  clarified  by  this  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

^  Luis  £.  Valcircel.  Ruta  cultural  del 
Peru.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945.  279  pages. — One  of 
Peru’s  most  distinguished  archaeologists 
has  written  this  volume  as  a  general  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  of  his  country. 
Judged  as  literature,  it  is  excellent.  It  is 
written  with  feeling,  and  shows  outsiders 
how  many  Peruvians  view  the  world 
and  Peru’s  historical  place  in  it.  There 
is  enough  information  to  give  factual 
substance  to  the  book,  and  the  style  is 
good. 

As  science,  this  essay  is  unacceptable. 
It  is  full  of  statements  which  will  never 
pass  through  the  scientific  sieve.  Peru 
was  more  important  than  Spain.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  number  of  food  plants.  No  man 
loves  the  soil  more  than  the  Peruvian 
Indian.  The  Peruvian  Indians  devote 
themselves  cimipletely  to  work,  and  are 
astonished  by  Spanish  laziness.  The  po¬ 
tato  is  mentioned  frequendy,  but  the 
probability  that  it  originated  in  Chile  is 
not  discussed.  We  are  told  that  cotton  is 
native  to  Peru,  and  left  with  the  impres- 
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sion  that  cotton  plantations  of  Peru  de¬ 
rive  from  Incaic  cultures.  The  book  is 
thus  full  of  unsubstantial  generalities 
and  scientific  half-truths. 

The  volume  has  no  index  and  no  bib¬ 
liography.  It  represents  an  outmoded 
emotion^  and  literary  approach  to  Latin 
American  problems.  It  is  nevertheless 
most  interesting,  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  wish  to  know  how  an  educated 
and  liberal  Peruvian  feels. — Ronald  Hil¬ 
ton.  Stanford  University. 

*  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpc.  Cuadros 
de  MSxico.  Mexico.  Jus.  1943.  443 
pages. — ^William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
steeped  himself  so  thoroughly  in  eight¬ 
eenth  century  literature  that  the  time 
came  when  he  could  no  longer  touch 
pen  to  paper  without  a  mellow  archaism. 
Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpc  has  read  so 
many  pre-Dolores  documents  and  has 
written  so  much  about  colonial  Mexico 
that  he  has  acquired  a  quaint  ambling 
style,  which  efficiency  experts  may  quar¬ 
rel  with  but  which  no  lover  of  leisure 
and  good  cheer  can  fail  to  find  joy  in. 
These  Cuadros  de  Mixico  rarely  come 
nearer  us  that  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  they  are  concerned  largely  with  be¬ 
ginnings — the  origin  of  the  Aztecs,  the 
first  horses,  sheep,  catdc,  dogs  in  Mexi¬ 
co;  with  pleasant  themes  like  hununing- 
birds,  chocolate  and  pulque;  with  less 
agreeable  matters  such  as  beggars,  dan¬ 
gerous  Frenchmen,  rebellious  negroes, 
storms,  human  sacrifices.  Sr  Vallc- 
Arizpe  is  official  chronicler  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  he  is  as  zestfully  alv 
sorbed  in  what  we  may  call  the  anec- 
dotical  history  of  that  hustling  metropo¬ 
lis  as  the  traditional  oldest  inhabitant 
of  the  sleepiest  back-country  village. 
Sometimes  the  oldest  inhabitant  grows 
a  litde  over-tedious,  because  he  can  never 
quite  realize  that  the  casual  visitor  lacks 
the  background  against  which  all  his 
little  matters  stand  out  big  and  brave. 
But  no  visitor  with  an  imagination  can 
help  admiring  and  envying  the  chron¬ 
icler  who  can  labor  so  lovingly.  This 
book,  being  meant  for  popular  consump¬ 


tion,  has  no  bibliography,  but  every  page 
bears  evidence  of  wide  information. — 
R.T.H. 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  Ensayo  sobre  la 
Ubertad.  Jornadas  20.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  75  pages. — 
This  long  essay  on  the  problem  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  divided  into  three  chapters:  Prin- 
cipio  y  prdctica  de  la  Ubertad;  La  liber- 
tad  en  la  historia;  El  problema  de  la 
Ubertad  en  el  presente.  It  develops  an  in¬ 
teresting  thesis.  The  author  argues  that 
the  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  a  given 
individual  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  in  his  social  group. 
A  tyrant  ruling  a  small  group  will  have 
less  power  than  the  dictator  of  a  large 
group,  whereas  the  subjects  in  each 
group  have  no  liberties  at  all.  In  groups 
where  democracy  is  established,  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  small  group 
will  have  more  liberty  than  those  in  the 
large  group.  If  now  the  groups  merge 
(a  federation  of  states  or  countries)  in¬ 
dividual  liberties  will  be  still  further  de¬ 
creased  as  international  restrictions  not 
formerly  called  for  become  necessary. 
The  technical  development  of  the  world 
encourages  the  formation  of  larger  and 
larger  groups,  so  that  individual  liberties 
tend  to  be  more  and  more  restricted. 
Under  these  conditions  the  group  in  time 
becomes  ripe  again  for  a  tyrant,  who 
rises  only  through  the  willingness  of 
individuals  to  relinquish  their  diminish¬ 
ing  liberties  entirely  in  a  wave  of  hero 
worship:  Lenin,  Juan  Vicente  G6mez, 
Mussolini,  Hitler,  etc. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn. 

*  Nanni  Leone  Castelli.  La  estafa  de 
San  Ldzaro.  Mexico.  Genio  Latino. 
1944.  Ill  pages.  |1. — ^The  Italian  jour¬ 
nalist  Nanni  Leone  Castelli  is  a  more 
refined  and  grammatical  version  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell.  A  dauntless  knight  errant 
in  his  youth,  he  fought  for  Fiume  be¬ 
side  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  and  cherished 
hopes  when  Mussolini  came  to  power. 
Disappointed  in  Italy,  he  came  to  Mexi¬ 
co  and  founded  in  1930  the  handsome 
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illustrated  magazine  Genio  Latino, 
whose  declared  purpose  is  to  “imponer 
a  la  opinidn  pdblica  la  idea  de  que  todo 
lo  que  es  latino,  es  absolutamente  su¬ 
perior,  invencible  e  inimitable.”  This 
readable  periodical,  written  largely  by 
the  editor,  handles  the  affairs  of  the 
Latin  world  without  gloves  (the  current 
number  has  articles  on  D’Annunzio, 
Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras  of  Venezuela, 
Dr.  Arturo  Alessandri  of  Chile,  the  late 
Rufino  Blanco  Fombona,  President 
Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil,  President 
Anastasio  Somoza  of  Nicaragua,  etc.) 
and  meets  the  problems  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  with  realism  and  with  an  effort  at  fair¬ 
ness  (the  sub-title  of  the  laudatory  Var¬ 
gas  article,  for  example,  runs:  “Su  Go- 
bierno  se  base  en  las  necesidades  naci- 
onales  del  Brasil”). 

Castelli’s  ultra-Winchellian  activity  at 
this  moment  is  the  unmasking  of  certain 
allegedly  phony  and  dangerous  inter¬ 
national  Orders,  particularly  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  and  the 
Chilean  Orden  A1  M^rito.  This  book 
deals  mainly  with  the  former.  Organized 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  principally 
to  combat  the  plague  of  leprosy,  it  was 
abolished  by  Papal  decree  in  1572,  but 
continued  a  sort  of  spurious  Rump  exist¬ 
ence  in  France  and  elsewhere  till  the 
French  government  gave  it  a  second 
quietus  in  1830.  Feline  in  its  vitality  and 
in  certain  unlovely  traits,  it  still  prowls, 
strikes  medals,  and  intrigues  for  inter¬ 
national  fascism.  Numerous  prominent 
Latins,  some  moved  by  ulterior  motives, 
some  perhaps  merely  vain  and  guileless, 
are  members,  and  the  author  has  suf¬ 
fered  coldness  and  calumny  for  attack¬ 
ing  it.  He  is  even  complainant  in  a  suit 
for  slander,  and  he  promises  to  stir  up 
the  animals  well  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  period  allow  him  a  litde  more 
freedom. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Jose  Coll  Cuchi.  Un  problema  en 
AmMca.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  238 
pages.  —  Graphically  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  this  book,  the  front  cover  is 
adorned  with  a  cut  of  the  island  of 


Puerto  Rico  entwined  by  an  immense 
serpent  labeled  Imperialismo.  Puerto 
Rico,  thinks  the  author,  is  as  much  en¬ 
slaved  as  it  ever  was  by  Spain.  The  so- 
called  privileges  accorded  its  inhabitants, 
such  as  the  granting  of  citizenship,  are 
to  him  hollow  mockeries.  Operated  to 
fatten  the  great  monied  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  starve  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  island,  its  government  is  an 
almost  unmitigated  evil.  One  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  author  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  his  side  of  the  argument,  and 
most  people  will  agree  that  taking  into 
account  the  very  decided  difference  in 
opinion  among  our  own  political  leaders 
as  what  shall  be  done  with  Puerto  Rico, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
in  our  treatment  of  this  imfortunate  is¬ 
land.  Sehor  Coll  Cuchi  has  been  a  pio¬ 
neer  for  Portorican  liberty  ever  since  the 
Spanish-American  war.  —  Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Roberto  MacLean  y  Estends.  Rads- 
mo.  Jornadas  37.  Mdxico.  £1  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1945.  48  pages. — ^A  concise 
history  and  evaluation  of  racial  doctrines 
from  an  enlightened  Catholic  viewpoint. 
The  author  summarizes  racial  doctrines 
clearly,  exposes  their  fallacies,  and  con¬ 
demns  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
practices  to  which  they  lead.  He  points 
out  that  all  attempts  to  conceptualize  the 
notion  of  race,  in  biological  or  in  psycho¬ 
logical  terms,  have  failed.  Nevertheless, 
the  absence  of  valid  conceptual  bases  has 
not  prevented  the  growth  of  racial  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice.  At  international  con¬ 
gresses,  eugenists,  anthropologists,  and 
social  scientists  have  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  the  racialist  viewpoint;  yet  the 
viewpoint  has  persisted. — ^The  author 
stresses  certain  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  have  special  interest  for  Ladn 
Americans.  Thus  racial  antagonism  was 
characteristic  of  Spanish  conquest.  Fray 
Juan  Ginds  de  Sepulveda,  chaplain  of 
Charles  V  and  confessor  of  Philip  II, 
considered  the  native  American  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  naturally  inferior  and  perverse 
irrational  beings  without  souls,  enjoying 
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a  status  above  the  animal  level  only 
through  the  generosity  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors. — The  author’s  clarification  of  the 
position  of  the  church  is  of  interest. 
“(All  men)  are  eqtial  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
but  they  are  not  equal  among  them¬ 
selves.”  “The  present  Pope,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  1938,  qualified  racialist 
movements  as  ‘an  apostasy  contrary,  in 
spirit  and  doctrine,  to  the  Christian 
faith.’  ” — Occasionally,  as  in  his  account 
of  anti-Semitism,  MacLean  y  Estends’ 
exposition  of  particular  doctrines  con¬ 
tains  “facts”  which  he  does  not  clearly 
substantiate. — A.  M.  Olsen.  Laredo, 
Texas. 

*  J.  M.  Velasco  Ibarra.  Expresidn 
polltica  hispanoamericana.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  185  pages.— 
An  essay  on  constitutional  law  in  the 
Latin-American  republics,  and  on  inter¬ 
national  law  as  it  aiffects  inter-American 
relations.  After  examining  the  p)sychol- 
ogy  of  the  Latin  Americans,  csp)ccially 
the  criollos,  who  are  usually  the  ruling 
classes,  and  noting  the  predominant  In¬ 
dian  population  of  many  of  the  southern 
republics,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
kind  of  constitutional  law  most  common 
in  Europo  is  not  adap>tcd  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Europjc,  on  account  of  the  high 
collective  consciousness,  parliamentary 
government  is  the  rule  and  works  well, 
while  in  South  America,  less  advanced 
politically,  the  Presidency  is  the  center 
of  all  activity.  The  poople  depond  on  one 
man  for  guidance.  This  explains  such 
regimes  as  that  of  Francia  in  Paraguay 
and  Diaz  in  Mexico.  Parlamentismo  and 
Presidencialismo  arc  the  terms  used  by 
the  author  for  the  forms  of  government 
in  Europo  and  South  America,  rcsp)cc- 
tivcly.  These  one-man  governments, 
which  arc  virtually  dictatorship>s,  arc  the 
alternative  to  anarchy  and  chaos,  owing 
to  the  inep>titude  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  incoherent  inertia  of  the 
preponderant  Indian  population,  wholly 
illiterate  and  absolutely  valueless  as  a 
political  influence.  Only  the  education 


of  the  masses  will  make  more  popular 
government  possible. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Pedro  Ccruti  Crosa.  Iniciacidn  fi- 
losdfica.  Montevideo.  Ediciones  Pue¬ 
blos  Unidos.  1944.  176  pages. — ^This 
book  differs  from  other  similar  texts  in 
the  greater  suppleness  and  ductility  of 
its  method,  as  well  as  in  its  rich  accumu¬ 
lation  of  information,  presented  with  ad¬ 
mirable  clarity.  The  large  number  of 
short,  very  definite  chapters  which  con¬ 
stitute  this  “initiation”  effectively  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpx>sc,  which  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  essential  panorama  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Espocially  the  preliminary  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  and  the  treatment  of 
materialism,  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
and  dialectic,  prove  Pedro  Ceruti  Crosa’s 
complete  conunand  of  his  material,  and 
— what  is  parhaps  even  more  important 
for  the  success  of  a  work  like  this — ^his 
extraordinary  skill  in  expx>sition,  in  the 
ordering  of  material,  in  the  task  of  syn¬ 
thesizing.  His  appx;ndix  is  devoted  to 
phenomenology  and  cxistcncialism,  mat¬ 
ters  which  he  presents  with  great  accur¬ 
acy.  The  book  realizes  well  the  ambition 
of  Diderot  whose  expression  it  carries 
as  motto:  “to  popularize  philosophy  so 
that  philosophers  may  make  progress; 
to  lift  the  p)eople  to  the  level  which  the 
philosophers  have  attained.” — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Hector  P.  Agosti.  Defensa  del  rea- 
lismo.  Montevideo.  Editorial  Pueblos 
Unidos.  1945.  176  pages. — ^The  greater 
number  of  the  papjcrs  which  constitute 
this  book  are  lectures  which  the  author 
has  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years.  But  the  book  does  not  lack 
unity,  cither  in  treatment  or  in  the  spirit 
which  animates  it.  The  first  part,  which 
gives  it  its  title,  consists  of  an  admirable 
essay  in  which  Hector  Agosti  gives  evi¬ 
dence  not  only  of  his  vast  artistic  and 
philosophic  culture,  but  especially  of 
his  delicacy  and  keenness  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  evaluation.  He  champions  a 
new  realism,  since  the  old  realism  was 
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a  passive  and  silent  objectivity,  whereas 
the  objectivity  of  neo-realism  is  active 
and  expressive,  thoroughly  dynamic. 
Following  papers  treat  of  methods  of 
criticism  and  problems  of  the  novel. 
Agosti  then  studies  certain  Argentine 
poets  of  our  time  and  makes  what  seems 
to  us  an  unusually  notable  study  of  the 
work  of  Raul  Scalabrini  Ortiz.  His  paper 
on  Anibal  Ponce,  subtitled  T he  Destiny 
of  Intelligence,  is  one  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  most  sensitive  studies  ever 
made  of  this  distinguished  personality. 
The  final  chapter  handles  a  sociologiod 
theme  cleanly  and  vigorously.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  decline  of  culture,  Agosti  re¬ 
futes  the  fascist  philosophy,  which  he 
calls  the  formal  negation  of  all  human¬ 
ism,  and  he  concludes  with  the  optimistic 
declaration  the  “we  are  on  the  verge  of 
an  epoch  which  may  prove  the  most 
fruitM  in  all  the  history  of  mankind.” 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Javier  Farias.  Historia  del  teatro. 
Buenos  Aires.  Adintida.  1944.  254 

pages.  14.  m/n. — This  handbook  of  uni¬ 
versal  theater  history  covers  dramatic 
literature  and  the  stage  from  the  Greeks 
to  modern  times.  Well  written  and  well 
illustrated,  it  gives  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  theater  in  each  European 
country,  although  quite  naturally  the 
Spanish  theater  receives  more  space  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  The  theater 
in  the  Americas  is  virtually  ignored  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  rather  interesting  chapter  on 
actors  and  playwrights  in  Argentina. 
Farias  is  to  be  commended  especially 
for  the  careftil  maimer  in  which  he  cor¬ 
relates  the  development  of  the  techniques 
of  production  and  the  exigencies  of  con¬ 
temporary  dramatic  literature. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Letras  Mexi- 
canas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 

Econdmica.  1944.  191  pages.  $1.  U.  S. — 
It  is  always  difficult  to  compress  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  country’s  literature  into  a  few 
chapters.  The  result  here  occasionally 
(pages  71, 95, 161 )  is  a  bare  list  of  names 


(the  index  of  the  book  runs  to  fourteen 
columns);  but  on  the  whole  we  are  given 
a  fair  and  substantial  account  of  Mexi¬ 
can  letters  against  a  clear  historical  back¬ 
ground.  Such  a  background  is  necessary 
since  Mexican  literature  has  rarely  been 
exclusively  literary;  it  has  been  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  special  purposes  in  the  hands 
of  politicians,  preachers,  historians,  elo¬ 
quent  orators,  authors  of  vibrant  patri¬ 
otic  odes,  journalists,  diplomats,  librari¬ 
ans,  priests  or  professors.  In  other  words 
it  has  been  largely  external,  and  where 
there  is  more  intimacy,  as  in  the  poetry 
of  Gutidrrez  Nijera,  Amado  Nervo  or 
Ignacio  Manuel  Altamirano,  this  is 
sometimes  marred  by  an  excessive  allu¬ 
siveness,  as  when  in  a  single  stanza  of 
Altamirano’s  poem  Los  Naranjos  he  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  mamey,  the  turpial 
and  other  exotic  plants.  Over-insistence 
on  deuil  is  apparent  in  the  novels  of 
Delgado,  a  disciple  of  Pereda.  Don  En¬ 
rique  Gonzilez  Martinez  is  ranked  as 
the  greatest  living  Mexican  poet.  He 
was  born  in  1871,  and  although  he  has 
been  not  only  a  poet  but  a  doctor,  jour¬ 
nalist,  professor  and  diplomat,  his  poetry 
is  not  external  but  is  imbued  with  that 
penetrating  subjective  charm  which 
marks  the  work  of  Darfo  and  other  re¬ 
markable  South  American  poets. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Ernesto  Morales.  Literatura  argen- 
tina.  Buenos  Aires.  Atldntida.  1944. 
159  pages. — This  little  manual  is  syste¬ 
matic,  authoritative  and  readable.  From 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present  day, 
Argentine  authors  and  literary  move¬ 
ments  are  examined  in  the  light  of  both 
critical  standards  and  their  relation  to 
social  and  political  events.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  chapter  on  the  literature 
of  the  gaucho.  No  country,  not  even  the 
North  American  West,  has  inspired  a 
literature  based  on  similar  folk  themes 
and  of  comparable  artistic  importance. 
Don  Segundo  Sombra  and  Martin 
Fierro  have  won  just  recognition  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  as  in  the  Americas,  and  this 
historian  justifies  their  world-wide  fame. 
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— Ernesto  Morales  is  both  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  critic  and  a  felicitous  writer. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Jose  Vasconcelos.  El  Viento  de  Bag¬ 
dad.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945. 
206  pages. — In  this  anthology  of  the 
writings  of  the  Mexican  philosopher, 
essayist,  dramatist  and  educator,  we  find 
some  comprehensive  selections  (made 
by  Antonio  Castro  Leal)  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  El  monismo  estStico,  Pesimismo 
cdegre.  Sonata  mdgica  and  the  drama 
Prometeo  vencedor.  These  selections 
purposely  emphasize  less  the  philosopher 
(which  Vasconcelos,  of  course,  is  in 
each  line  he  writes)  than  the  writer.  In 
summa,  these  essays,  hymns,  cuentos, 
“pensamientos”  give  a  vivid  and  very 
interesting  picture  of  a  staunch  and  con¬ 
vinced  defender  of  a  cause  which  is 
steadily  losing  ground  among  us.  He  is 
a  defender  of  the  liberal  arts  position  in 
life:  he  takes  ideas  seriously.  His  classi¬ 
cistic  ohilosophy  follows  thereby  the 
antimaterialistic  trends  of  Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche,  and  of  Bergson,  above  all. 
There  is  an  essay  on  books  “que  leo  sen- 
tado”  and  other  books  “que  leo  a  pi6,” 
as  enthusiasm  lifts  me  up  from  com¬ 
placency  and  from  my  chair  (Plato, 
Dante,  Beethoven  .  .  .  ).  There  is  an 
essay  on  the  symphony  as  a  literary 
form:  i.e.  its  all-embracing  harmony,  the 
simultaneous  and  “concording”  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  co-existing  expressions  of 
life.  Examples  for  such  a  symphony  of 
words  depicting  the  up  and  downs, 
Heaven  and  Hell:  Bergson,  Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra,  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt.  Vascon¬ 
celos’  own  Prometeo  vencedor  (of 
which  we  have  here  the  prolog  and  the 
first  act)  docs  not  quite  live  up  to  the 
high  standards  his  creator  would  set  for 
such  a  Faustian  work:  but  this  Platonic 
discussion  between  Satan,  Prometheus 
and  a  “fildsofo  de  la  tierra”  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  divinity,  the  reality  of  Evil,  spir¬ 
it,  life  and  war,  has  its  sparkling  mo¬ 
ments  animated  by  a  tender  and  an¬ 
achronistic  breeze  coming  from  Bagdad, 
as  Light  comes  from  the  East. — Fred¬ 


eric\  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

V  Fernando  Alcgrfa.  Leyenda  de  la 
ciudad  perdida.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-2llag.  1^2.  112  f^ges.  $3.  m/n. — 
Every  two  weeks  Zig-Zag  issues  an 
adventure  story,  original  or  translated. 
This  Number  166  starts  with  a  story  by 
a  recent  Farrar  &  Rinehart  prize-winner, 
an  unbelievable  yarn  of  the  Araucanian 
Indians,  in  which  a  spider  restores  to 
life  one  of  the  young  lovers.  The  old  tri¬ 
angle,  with  a  sea-captain  in  the  role  of 
villain,  complicates  matters,  but  ends 
when  the  ocean  sweeps  in  to  finish  off 
the  unnamed  ruined  city.  The  fantastic 
talc  is  supposed  to  be  told  to  tourists 
who  are  visiting  the  ruins.  The  rest  of 
the  pages  are  filled  with  translations 
from  Kipling,  Irving,  and  Police  Inspec¬ 
tor  Fiaschetti. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Jos^  Tomds  de  Cuellar.  Estampas 
del  siglo  XIX.  Mexico.  Sccretarfa  de 
Educacidn  Publica.  1944.  96  pages. — 
Ruben  Salazar  has  shown  great  selective 
skill  in  extracting  these  “estampas”  from 
La  linterna  mdgica,  the  twenty-four  vol¬ 
ume  series  of  stories  written  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  Mexican  novelist,  Jos^  Tomis  de 
Cuellar  (1830-1894),  better  known  by 
his  pen-name,  “Facundo.” — In  his  pene¬ 
trating  foreword,  Salazar  Malign  quali¬ 
fies  La  linterna  mdgica  as  a  sort  of 
Comidie  humaine  cut  down  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  Mexico.  We  agree  that  even  though 
Facundo  lacked  Balzac’s  strictly  novel- 
istic  talent,  he  shared  with  him  one  ex¬ 
cellent  merit,  namely  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  reflected  in  his  novels  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  Mexico,  as  Balzac  defined 
and  resumed  a  unique  and  authentic 
Paris.  The  sections  reproduced  in  this 
ncady  printed  booklet  will  be  read  with 
steadily  increasing  interest.  It  is  true  that 
Facundo  was  superficial  and  given  to 
superfluous  detail.  But  he  was  usually 
agile,  flavorous  and  keen.  And  he 
brought  to  his  task  of  portraying  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  picturesque  epoch  in  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  live,  a  flair  for  its  char- 
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acteristic  aspects.  His  “cstampas”  have 
accomplished  a  task  of  competent  recon¬ 
struction  which  shows  us  his  world  as 
we  could  never  have  seen  it  without  him. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

V  Francisco  Delicado.  La  Lozana  An- 
daluza.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  216  pages. — A  popular  edition  of 
the  famous  picaresque  novel  which  the 
publisher  takes  care  to  say  is  “improper 
for  young  ladies”  although  “one  of  the 
best  of  the  Spanish  classics.”  The  edi¬ 
tor,  Jos6  G6mez  de  la  Serna,  has  mod¬ 
ernized  the  spelling  and  has  made  rather 
an  adaption  of  the  work  than  a  repro¬ 
duction.  He  calls  his  work  an  “interpre¬ 
tation.”  For  the  person  who  desires  to 
beoxne  acquaint^  with  the  free  ways 
of  sixteenth  centtiry  Italy  as  viewed  by  a 
Spaniard  who  started  out  as  a  priest,  this 
work  will  do  as  well  as  any.  There  are 
of  course  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
times  that  will  interest  all  students  of 
the  period  whether  attracted  especially 
by  the  habits  of  Spanish  courtesans  in 
Italy  or  not.  Students  of  the  Spanish 
langtiage  will  regret  that  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  “interpreted,”  for  La 
Lozana  Andaluza,  like  the  picaresque 
novels  in  general,  is  rich  material  for 
linguistic  study.  The  relatively  rare  edi¬ 
tion  forming  Volume  I  of  the  Coleccidn 
de  Ubros  EspaHoles  Raros  o  Curiosos 
will  still  have  to  be  the  standard  edition 
of  this  work.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Sr  G6mez  de  la  Serna  sought  only 
to  make  this  famous  novel  available  to 
the  general  public  in  popular  form.  That 
he  has  done. — R.  M.  Duncan.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico. 

^  L.  Gorosito  Heredia.  Serranillas. 

•  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentina. 
1944.  Edit.  “Apis.”  120  pages.— With 
the  subtitle  F&bulas  cordobesaSy  this  book 
is  a  series  of  narrative  sketches  charac¬ 
terized  by  stylistic  restraint,  a  profound 
familiarity  with  a  beautiful  section  of 
the  Argentine,  and  a  tmn  for  subtle 
symbology  with  now  and  then  a  touch 
of  skilful  moral  orientation.  In  his 


preface  the  author  evokes  his  infancy  in 
the  Cordoban  mountains  and  explains 
the  origin  of  his  books:  “.  .  .  hence  this 
sheaf  of  serranillas,  clear,  short,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  ingenuous.  Fables  and 
images,  redolent  of  the  earth  because  the 
earth  is  redolent  of  heaven.  Some  things 
which  the  author  has  seen,  peering 
eagerly  from  a  spot  which  he  can  never 
find  again.  Other  things  which  he  has 
heard  from  the  lips  of  peasants,  those 
ever  fruitful  philosophers  and  priests 
whose  lore  is  like  the  fruit-pit  dropped 
by  the  wayside,  buried  but  growing  in 
the  dark  ravines  and  the  golden  silence 
of  the  sierras.  These  tales  owe  nothing 
to  the  old  Archpriest,  or  even  to  the 
glorious  Marquis  of  Santillana.  They  are 
alike  in  blood,  in  simplicity,  in  feith; 
but  the  heart  that  bore  them  has  been 
molded  by  this  Creole  country  through 
centuries  of  slow  crystallization.  Hence 
they  are  Creole.  And  free.” — The  fron¬ 
tispiece  is  the  work  of  R.  Cazztdi.  It  is 
a  beautiful  aquarelle  representing  a 
typical  scene  in  the  Cordoban  sierras, 
with  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  of  goats 
standing  out  among  tall  cacd,  against 
the  immensity  of  a  sunny  sky.  The  book 
is  carefully  printed. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  Las  dguilas.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudam6rica. 
1943.  266  pages.  $3.  m/n. — Las  dguilas 
is  a  study  in  decadence.  Mallea  sets  out 
to  show  the  progressive  decay  of  a  great 
Argentinian  land-owning  family.  The 
first  generation,  in  the  person  of  Don 
Le6n,  is  full  of  pioneering  energy.  Le6n 
accumulates  a  great  estate  by  hard  work 
and  vigorous  enterprise  and  out  of  a 
naive  exhibitionism  builds  an  enormous, 
ugly  expensive  stone  mansion.  His  son, 
Romin,  is  a  feeble  scholarly  character 
who  marries  an  ambitious  society  wo¬ 
man.  She  proceeds  to  spend  his  money 
and  drag  his  frivolous  daughters  all  over 
Europe  in  search  of  brilliant  matches. 
Roman’s  son,  Roberto,  is  repelled  by  the 
rest  of  the  household.  He  is  drawn  as  a 
vague  liberal,  leading  a  life  com{4etely 
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apart  from  his  family,  an  enigma  to  his 
father.  By  the  end  of  the  book  the  great 
estate  has  been  almost  dissipated.  Ro¬ 
berto  looks  up  at  the  stone  mansion, 
when  his  father  suggests  that  a  peasant 
who  has  been  wounded  in  a  fall  be 
brought  into  it,  and  says,  “What  for? 
This  is  his  air  and  his  earth.” 

Mallea’s  novel,  despite  its  smooth  and 
sensitive  prose,  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 
The  theme  is  far  from  fresh  and  Mallea’s 
technique  is  that  of  the  essayist  rather 
than  the  novelist.  The  characters  melt 
away  in  a  mist  of  generalizations.  There 
is  a  complete  lack  of  invention.  Epi¬ 
sodes  are  feebly  indicated,  never  de¬ 
veloped  with  any  dramatic  energy. 
Mallea  seems  anxious  to  indicate  the  po¬ 
litical  irresponsibility  of  the  class  he  por¬ 
trays  but  his  story  is  so  unspecific  that 
it  throws  no  light  on  actual  political 
issues.  Its  theme,  in  order  to  be  fully 
realized,  would  need  extensive  natural¬ 
istic  treatment  against  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  background  of  the  period.  In  the 
two  hundr^  and  sixty  pages  Mallea  has 
devoted-  to  it  he  has  produced  only  a 
vague  sketch. — H.  R.  Hays.  New  York 
City. 

**  H.  Margarita  Raffo.  Cuentos  de 
Nochebuena  y  Navidad.  Buenos 
Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6. 1944. 123  pages, 
so  .60  m/n. — This  handsome  juvenile 
series,  the  “Biblioteca  Manantial,”  in¬ 
cludes  reprints  of  famous  works,  Alar- 
c6n’s  El  Capitdn  Veneno,  Becquer’s 
Rimas,  Estanislao  del  Campo’s  Fausto, 
Miguel  Gang’s  Juvenilia,  Rafael  Obli- 
gado’s  Santos  Vega.  The  little  volume 
with  the  live  Christmas  tales  of  Horten- 
sia  Margarita  Raffo  may  or  may  not  be 
a  reprint-^unfortunately  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  reprints  are  rarely  so  labeled.  They 
are  charmingly  written,  and  young  chil¬ 
dren  will  ceruinly  enjoy  their  delicate 
play  of  fancy,  their  drolleries  and  even 
their  tactful  didacticism.  They  arc  in¬ 
tensely,  though  not  irritatingly  Catholic. 
The  jocose  illustrations  should  win  all 
youthful  hearts.  Latin  Americans  who  la¬ 
ment  the  dearth  of  good  juveniles  in 


Spanish  should  welcome  this  talented 
writer  with  open  arms. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Humberto  Salvador.  Prometeo. 

Quito.  Tallcrcs  Grdficos  dc  Educa- 
ci6n.  1943. — To  readers  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  over  a  period  of  years  the  work  of 
this  talented  Ecuadorian  writer,  the 
present  novel  will  be  of  special  interest, 
since  it  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  his  literary  career.  His  charac¬ 
teristic  clear,  concise  style  remains,  but 
there  has  been  a  definite  shift  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  subject.  Emphasis  on  sex 
problems,  particularly  on  those  con¬ 
nected  with  abnormal  psycholt^,  has 
disappeared.  Concern  still  remains  over 
individuals  unfairly  treated  by  society. 
Tliis  book  deals  largely  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teachers  and  writers.  There  is 
a  frequent  tendency  to  philosophical  re¬ 
flection,  impressive  in  content  and 
couched  in  a  language  which  is  highly 
poetic. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

V  Leonidas  Spatakis.  Los  inocentes. 

Montevideo.  Editorial  Independen¬ 
ce.  1943.  96  pages. — The  essential  and 
personal  characteristic  of  this  interesting 
collection  of  cuentos  is  their  poetic  qual¬ 
ity.  Tliese  sober  and  profound  sketches 
do  not  expand  into  zones  of  abstraction, 
empty  digression  and  metaphor,  but 
come  bravely  to  grips  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  reality,  the  hard  and  bitter  reality  of 
every  day.  Painful  and  silent  destinies, 
anonymous  lives  and  objects  arc  here  re¬ 
produced  by  an  artist  who  is  filled  with 
understanding.  Tlie  sketches  arc  full  of 
suggestiveness;  they  tell  us  of  the  human 
soul,  its  reactions,  its  struggles,  its  mel¬ 
ancholy.  The  poetic  quality  is  realized 
through  deft  touches  which  lift  the 
merely  anccdotical  to  a  plane  of  the  most 
completely  human  solidarity.  Another 
virtue  of  the  book  is  the  synthetic  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  stories.  Their  brevity  is  never 
avaricious  or  indolent;  it  is  a  process  of 
clear  and  clean  condensation  which  has 
at  times  the  sturdy  and  definite  charac¬ 
ter  of  certain  stylized  drawings.  It  is 
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here  that  Spatakis  evidences  his  genuine 
modernity;  in  his  avoidance,  namely,  o£ 
realistic  detail,  of  a  mechanically  photo¬ 
graphic  technique  which  does  not  suit 
the  taste  of  modern  readers,  who  have 
learned  to  look  for  the  gist  of  the  matter 
and  do  not  love  the  superfluous  and  the 
cumulative. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

K  Margarita  Urueta.  Ave  de  sacrificio. 

Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945.  131 
pages.  |3.  m/ n. — ^This  |Jay  is  dedicated 
to  the  late  Jesus  Urueta,  the  charming 
Mexican  orator  and  scholar  who  died 
much  too  young,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  but  the  reviewer  had  not  known 
this  relative  of  his.  It  is  a  highly  poetical 
treatment  of  an  Aztec  theme,  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  a  princess  who,  as  the  gods  have 
decreed  or  at  least  as  the  priests  have 
interpreted  the  gods’  decree,  is  to  be 
unit^  to  the  youth  from  whose  hands 
she  receives  a  sacrificial  bird  which  will 
fall  dead  at  her  feet  at  that  moment. 
Apparendy  the  Aztec  deities  were  as 
cagey  in  their  prophecies  as  the  gods 
who  spoke  through  the  priestesses  at 
£)elphi,  for  the  unfortunate  princess  is 
the  victim  of  a  misunderstanding  which 
ends  in  disaster  for  herself,  her  lover  and 
her  whole  family.  Redolent  with  atmos¬ 
phere  which  has  blown  across  ancient 
Greece  and  seventeenth  century  Spain, 
but  which  in  its  passage  over  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  Mexico  has  caught  also  the  odor 
of  fresh  blood  and  mysterious  Indian 
poetry,  the  play  has  interest.  It  is  surely 
intended  as  a  reading  drama  only.  It  is 
over-dark  with  cloudy  poetizing.  There 
is  one  sentence  which  fills  exactly  one 
page,  and  there  are  others  that  leave  the 
reader  panting  and  dizzy. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  fardinillo 

Serdfico.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944. 93  pages. 
— In  an  attractively  presented,  unpreten¬ 
tious  litde  volume  Artemio  de  Valle- 
Arizpe  adds  to  his  long  list  of  published 
tomes,  historical  and  fictional,  on  Mexi¬ 
can  history,  this  series  of  sketches  from 
the  same  unfailing  granary.  They  have 


a  little  of  the  atmosphere — though  not 
the  style  or  substance— of  Tradiciones 
Peruanas,  but  much  more  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  they  are  told  severally 
with  a  didactic  intention  of  devotion, 
patriotism  or  good  neighborliness  always 
shaping  a  narrative  designed  for  the  not 
too  critical  young.  The  author — who 
commends  General  Winfield  Scott’s 
kindliness  and  deplores  his  military  mo¬ 
tivations — ^accepts  unreservedly  the  the¬ 
ory  that  “gringo”  derives  from  a  phrase 
in  a  song  that  he  transcribes  as  “Green 
grow  the  bushes.” — Muna  Lee.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol¬ 
ume  6.  Com  preficio  e  notas  do  Prof. 
Marques  Braga.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1944.  342  pages. — ^The  sixth  volume  of 
Gil  Vicente’s  works  brings  to  trium¬ 
phant  conclusion  a  great  and  very  neces¬ 
sary  task.  It  is  only  two  years  since  the 
first  volume  in  this  series  was  published; 
it  was  reviewed  in  Booths  Abroad  in  the 
summer  of  1944.  Both  the  sch(^ar  and 
the  ordinary  reader  now  have  fresh  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
one  of  the  most  living  and  delightful 
poets  and  dramatists  of  any  age  or  na¬ 
tion.  Professor  Marques  Braga’s  sixth 
volume  contains  four  plays  and  twelve 
brief  non-dramatic  pieces,  including  the 
celebrated  “Lament  of  Maria  Parda  be¬ 
cause  wine  was  so  dear.”  But  it  is  not 
in  this  occasional  verse  but  in  the  brief 
poems  scattered  through  his  {^ys  that 
Vicente’s  divine  vein  of  lyrism  is  to  be 
found.  There  have  been  several  recent 
editions  of  these  short  and  few  but  in¬ 
comparable  poems,  and  it  is  perhaps  an 
indication  of  the  creeping  dullness  of 
our  time  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger  that  they  will  set  the  Thames 
or  even  the  Manzanares  on  fire.  That 
does  not  of  course  mean  that  Vicente  is 
not  one  of  the  most  inspired  poets  of 
all  time,  and  two  or  three  centuries 
hence  he  will  probably  be  discovered 
again,  since  some  of  his  work  has  the 
timeliness  of  all  great  literature.  This 
concluding  volume  of  an  able  edition 
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winds  up  with  a  glossary  (incidentally 
the  Portuguese  form  of  the  word  “to 
gloss”  (grosar)  may  account  for  the  mod> 
ern  slang  “to  grouse”),  an  index  and  a 
detailed  bibliography. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell. 

*  Isa  Caraballo.  Mexico.  Preludio 
poStico.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Ibero- 

americanas.  1945.  62  pages. — ^To  judge 
from  the  frontispiece  photograph  Isa 
Caraballo  is  beautiful.  Her  poetry  is  less 
so.  The  poems  express  her  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  Mexico,  its  natural  beauties,  its 
Indian  heritage.  Many  will  agree  that 
Spanish  poetry  can  never  be  wholly  bad, 
notwithstanding  Arthur  Koestler’s  re¬ 
cent  condemnation  of  a  similar  uncriti¬ 
cal  attitude  on  the  part  of  English  critics 
toward  French  verse.  The  most  mediocre 
book  of  Spanish  verse  contains  many 
lines  which  give  pleasure,  but  these  are 
more  than  neutralized  by  “como  reci^n 
nacida  se  me  levantan  los  senos  en  c6s- 
mica  lozania,”  etc.  and  other  definitely 
Stuffed  Ow'l  material.  The  obstacles  to 
the  publishing  of  poetry  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  not  serious  enough.  There  is  an 
overplus  of  poets  and  a  shortage  of 
critics,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  not 
favorable  for  the  best  poetry.  Clovis 
Ramalhete,  writing  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
Folha  da  Noite,  aptly  calls  this  condition 
“infla^ao  editorial.” — Consuelo  Ho  watt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry.  Se¬ 
lections  from  Ten  Poets.  Translated 

by  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull  with  Spanish 
originals  and  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  poets  by  Pedro  Salinas.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1945.  401  pages. 
$3.50. — ^The  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
publication  of  various  anthologies  of 
translations  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  of  the  anthologies  of  poetry  literal 
translation  has  been  the  aim.  If  a  poem 
is  a  flat  litde  piece  with  no  overtones  or 
undertones,  literal  translation  may  do. 
But  if  it  is  a  work  of  art  which  has  that 
human  quality  of  not  being  completely 
contained  between  its  hat  and  its  boots. 


a  literal  translation  is  not  much  help.  It 
is  like  the  photograph  of  a  man.  It 
catches  the  oudines  but  does  not  inter¬ 
pret  as  El  Greco  did. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  Miss  Turn- 
bull’s  translations  mere  photographs. 
She  often  adds  depth  and  transparency 
to  pieces  in  one  dimension.  Some  of  her 
phrasing  is  very  happy  and  light.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  feels  that  the  translation 
is  even  letter  than  the  original.  This  is 
not  true,  however,  of  the  translations  of 
Garcia  Lorca  where  so  much  depends 
on  sound  and  illusive  connotations  pe¬ 
culiar  to  southern  Spain.  No  translation 
can  convey  to  the  English  reader  any 
idea  of  the  charm  and  mystery  of  the 
original. 

One  regrets  that  Miss  Turnbull  did 
not  set  herself  a  more  restricted  task,  that 
she  did  not  limit  her  work  to  poems 
that  can  be  turned  into  English  without 
too  great  loss  in  meaning  and  artistry. 
For  where  she  succeeds  she  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably  well. 

With  all  its  limitations  the  book  docs 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  gives  English 
readers  some  idea  of  the  subject-matter 
of  contemporary  Spanish  poetry  and  thus 
contributes  in  a  small  way  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding. — Dorothy  Schons. 
The  University  of  Texas. 

V  Jos^  Marfa  dc  Cossfo.  Lor  toros  en 
la  poesia.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1944.  166  pages. — An  excellent 
anthology  of  poems  inspired  by  the  bull¬ 
fight,  with  an  interesting  foreword  by 
the  compiler.  Starting  with  the  anony¬ 
mous  folk-poems,  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  poets,  Baltasar  de  Al- 
cizar,  Pedro  dc  Medina  Medinilla,  Pedro 
Linin  dc  Riaza,  Lope  dc  Vega,  G6n- 
gora,  Quevedo,  the  eighteenth  century 
bards  Diego  dc  Torres  Villarrocl  and 
Nicolis  Fernandez  de  Moratfn,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  singers  the  Duque  de 
Rivas,  Jos^  Marfa  dc  Heredia,  Jos^ 
Zorilla,  Jos6  Velarde  and  others,  the  an¬ 
thology  supplies  from  our  own  century 
the  Gesta  del  Coso  of  Rub^n  Darfo,  the 
LXanto  por  Ignacio  Sdnehez  Mejiat  of 
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Garcia  Lorca,  and  various  poems  by 
Rafael  Morales  and  Adriano  del  Valle. 
The  book  is  a  festival  of  color,  grace  and 
vigor.  In  many  instances  the  aesthetic 
suggestion  is  intense;  in  others  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  pathos  is  strong. — Gastdn  Ft- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

V  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  Epopeya 
de  Bolivar.  Montevideo.  Impresora 
Uruguaya.  1944.  281  pages. — ^Entirely 
in  poetry,  even  to  the  elaborate  stage 
directions,  is  this  pageant  devoted  to 
various  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sim6n 
Bolivar,  with  patriotic  prolog  and  epi- 
1(^  and  interpolated  hymns  and  poems. 
A  production  of  it  would  be  very  strik¬ 
ing. 

General  Genta  has  already  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  poet,  not  only 
with  several  volumes  of  verse  but  with 
earlier  dramatized  epics,  including  a 
series  about  different  sections  of  Latin 
America  published  in  1942  as  Epic  of 
the  Spirit,  one  timed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  white  man’s  discovery  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  issued  as  a  Pan-American  gesture 
by  the  Uruguayan  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Of  this  present  tribute  to  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  Liberator,  they  are  again  dis¬ 
tributing  several  thousand  copies. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book, 
with  sketches  by  Severino  for  stage  de¬ 
signs  and  with  Acevedo  Bernal’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Bolivar  in  full  color  on  the  cover. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Samuel  Lugo.  Yumbra.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Author.  1943.  76 
pages.  $1.00. — ^This  slender  collection  of 
barely  thirty  lyric  poems  is  a  romantic 
treatment  of  the  author’s  native  Puerto 
Rico  in  terms  of  nature,  love,  and  soli¬ 
tude.  Choosing  such  inviting  themes 
as  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Isla  de  Cabra 
(before  the  military  moved  in)  at  the 
entrance  to  San  Juan  harbor  or  the 
humble  life  of  the  jueyeros  (dry-land 
crabbers),  Lugo  successfully  combines 
fantasy  with  traditional  forms,  although 
occasionally  he  lapses  into  the  rhythms 
of  popular  poetry.  In  general  his  style 


is  simple  and  direct,  but  some  passages 
arc  obscured  by  the  poet’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  by  sound  rather  than  by 
syntax.  Margot  Arcc’s  brief  introductory 
essay,  originally  read  by  her  at  a  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  Ateneo  Puertorriqueho  of 
San  Juan,  is  an  objective  discussion  of 
this  particular  collection  which  makes 
no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  poet’s  work 
as  a  whole. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Emilio  Oribc.  Poesia.  Montevideo. 

Mundo  Libre.  1944.  336  pages. — 
This  anthology  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
Latin  American  poets  of  our  time  is  the 
first  publication  of  this  company.  The 
neatly  printed  volume  reprints  a  large 
number  of  poems,  from  the  collection 
El  nardo  del  dnfora  (1915),  El  castillo 
interior  (1917),  El  hcdconero  astral  y 
otros  cantos  (1919),  El  nunca  usado  mar 
( 1922),  La  colina  del  pdjaro  rojo  ( 1925), 
La  transfiguracidn  de  lo  corpdreo  ( 1930), 
El  canto  del  cuadrante  (1938),  and  La 
Idmpara  que  anda  (1944).  The  total  re¬ 
sult  of  these  years  of  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Muse  is  a  spiritual  feast.  Starting 
with  the  symbolist  sonnets  of  his  first 
period,  we  come  at  last  to  the  recent 
poems,  Addn,  Doncella  en  el  alba,  Los 
edndores  ciegos,  in  which  Emilio  Oribe’s 
lyrism  reaches  heights  of  purity  and  in¬ 
tensity  that  are  thoroughly  admirable. 
In  this  poet,  intellectual  substance  is 
spiritualized  and  stylized  in  a  harmony 
which  is  strikingly  personal.  He  knows 
the  art  of  combining  depth  with  grace 
and  opulence  with  austerity.  Several 
poems  in  this  volume  (for  instance,  the 
magnificent  Oda  al  cielo  de  la  Nueva 
Atldntida,  which  he  dedicates  to  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish)  are  accompanied  by  in¬ 
telligent  explanatory  notes  by  the  author. 
There  is  also  an  18  page  foreword  in 
which  Oribc  proves  himself  an  essayist 
and  an  esthctician.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  he  collects  under  the  general  title 
Poesia  e  inteligencia  a  sheaf  of  keen 
and  subtle  epigrams. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 
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*  Augusto  Malarct.  Semdntica  ameri- 
cana  (Notas).  Catano,  Puerto  Rico. 

Imprenta  San  Jos6.  1943.  128  pages. — 
Semdntica  americana  contains  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  data  on  new  word  forma¬ 
tions  and  specializations  of  meaning  in 
the  Spanish  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Tliere  are  few  branches  of  semantics 
upon  which  Malaret  does  not  touch,  but 
that  is  about  all  that  he  does  do.  In  127 
pages  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
do  more. 

Tile  book  consists  of  lists  of  words  il¬ 
lustrating  various  semantic  phenomena 
such  as  hybridization,  analogy,  inven¬ 
tion,  contraction,  onomatopia,  and  meta¬ 
phor.  (Some  divisions  seem  rather  arbi¬ 
trarily  defined.)  With  each  word  cer¬ 
tain  countries  are  listed  in  which  this 
word  is  used.  In  a  few  instances  some 
special  information  is  given  about  the 
origin  of  the  word.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  data  is  more  or  less  in  the  form 
of  source  material.  Nevertheless,  Ma¬ 
laret  has  not  explained  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  obtained  his  illustrative 
data.  This  is  an  important  omission. 

There  is  a  notable  absence  of  general 
explanatory  material.  The  reader  would 
weloxne  a  short  treatment  of  each  type 
of  semantic  change  by  a  few  illustrations 
which  would  assist  him  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  more  fragmentary  data  which 
follows. 

Malaret  is  progressive  in  his  linguistic 
approach  to  semantic  problems.  While 
working  for  a  more  intelligent  appreci¬ 
ation  of  linguistic  developments  in  the 
New  World,  he  evidences  by  his  pleas 
for  proper  linguistic  attitudes  that  he 
feels  himself  opposed  by  the  autocratic 
domination  of  ^e  adherents  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  Academy.  Malaret’s  work  is  highly 
conunendable  and  should  most  certain¬ 
ly  be  enlarged. — Eugene  A.  Nida. 
American  Bible  Society.  New  York 
City. 

*  Amanda  Imperatore.  Lecciones  de 
diddctica  (tomo  II).  Buenos  Aires. 

Libreria  del  Colegio.  1^5.  336  pages. — 
We  have  already  been  privileged  to  re¬ 


view  in  Booths  Abroad  the  first  volume 
of  this  useful  textbook  prepared  for  the 
Argentine  normal  schools.  The  breadth 
of  view,  skill  and  scholarly  competence 
with  which  all  its  matter  is  handled 
make  this  a  valuable  work  for  students 
everywhere  in  America,  and  for  that 
matter,  for  students  of  pedagogy  every¬ 
where.  Such  vital  themes  as  esthetic  edu¬ 
cation,  physical  education,  the  teaching 
of  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  his¬ 
tory,  the  relations  between  agriculture 
and  the  natural  sciences,  are  presented 
clearly  and  thoughtfully.  All  this  theory 
is  pleasandy  supplemented  by  “lecturas 
para  leer  y  comentar.”  There  are  also 
practical  exercises  and  class  plans.  The 
book  ends  with  an  excellent  selective 
vocabulary.  The  book  is  to  be  highly 
recommended  for  its  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  and  practical  character.  It  is  soberly 
and  pleasingly  printed  and  the  type  is 
unusually  clear. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Lewis  J.  Moorman,  M.  D.  La  tu¬ 
berculosis  en  los  grandes  genios. 
Versidn  castellana  de  Ernesto  Reto. 
Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft.  1944. 
281  pages. — Dr.  Moorman’s  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Genius  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1940. 
Its  author  cites  more  than  eighty  world- 
famous  writers  whom  he  knows  or  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  been  tuberculous,  and  gives 
detailed  biographies  of  ten  of  them,  with 
what  he  considers  presumptive  evidence 
that  “progressive  tuberculosis  in  gen¬ 
iuses  (is)  a  possible  factor  contributing 
to  their  individual  greatness.’’  He  quotes 
with  approval  from  a  certain  Erich 
Stein  (not  located  in  his  bibliography, 
but  presumably  the  famous  Giessen  psy¬ 
chologist),  who  “is  inclined  to  attribute 
the  manifestations  of  genius  to  the  toxic 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli”;  and  he 
mentions,  cautiously  it  is  true,  a  star- 
ding  editorial  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jacob¬ 
son  which  reminds  us  that  “The  decline 
in  tuberculosis  coincides  with  the  decline 
in  creative  writing.”  Dr.  Moorman’s 
lives  of  ten  frail  writers  (Moli^re,  Vol- 
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tairc,  Shelley,  Keats,  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
others)  are  delightful  reading,  although 
a  layman  wonders  how  Dr.  Moorman 
is  able  to  diagnose  the  case  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  for  instance,  who  appears  to  have 
died  of  fasting  and  constant  over-exer¬ 
tion,  in  a  century  (the  early  thirteenth) 
which  is  shrouded  in  superstition  and 
legend. — The  stimulating  work  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  Spanish  edition,  and  the 
translator  has  done  an  admirable  job. 
He  has  not  entirely  avoided  slip-ups — 
for  example,  he  translates  “Colorado 
Springs,”  in  a  study  of  Stevenson,  as 
“las  fuentes  de  Colorado,”  and  he  de¬ 
clares  that  St.  Francis  “hizo  alarde  de 
pobreza,”  whereas  Dr.  Moorman  had 


Recent  plays  of  the  late  Georg  Kaiser 
which  have  not  yet  been  staged  are: 
Hellenische  Trilogie,  |>acifist;  Klawitter 
and  Der  en^ische  Sender,  anti-Nazi 
satires;  Napoleon  in  New  Orleans. 

“The  United  States  Government 
made  a  grant  of  $15,000  to  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  to  assist  the  Board  in  preparing, 
editing,  publishing  and  distributing  a 
revised  modern  edition  of  the  Redhouse 
Turl{tsh-English  Dictionary.  Since  there 
is  no  adequate  modern  Turkish-English 
dictionary,  this  new  dictionary  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  the 
fields  of  arts  and  sciences  and  foster  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  relations.  It 
will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
teaching  and  use  of  the  English  language 
in  Turkey.” — ^From  The  Record,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Donald  F.  Brown  of  MacMurray  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  Hispanic  Review  for  July, 
establishes  that  the  Brazilian  novelist  in 
his  Alufzio  Azevedo,  “capa  y  espada”  ro¬ 
mance  A  Mortalha  de  Alzira  (1893), 
“has  taken  Theophile  Gautier’s  roman¬ 
tic  short  story  La  morte  amoureuse  and 


only  suggested  that  “He  apparendy 
courted  poverty.”  He  kicks  the  hurdle 
over  completely  when  he  tackles  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  marvelous  “sdngingly 
alive”  (he  ventures  pathedcally:  “vida 
en  tensidn”).  But  who  that  has  ever 
tried  to  translate  into  another  language 
a  master  of  the  Word  like  Stevenson 
will  dare  cast  the  first  pebble?  Sehor 
Reto  knows  English,  and  he  is  strik¬ 
ingly  thoughtful  and  resourceful.  In 
several  places,  some  of  which  arc  so  in- 
struedve  that  we  wish  we  could  discuss 
them,  he  has  even  improved  on  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Guillermo  Kraft  likes  attractive 
books,  and  he  has  put  this  one  out  well, 
with  excellent  photostats  of  the  ten 
handsome  portraits. — R.  T.  H. 


made  of  it  a  thoroughly  naturalistic 
novel.” 

University  1945  is  the  tide  of  a  new 
quarterly  journal  of  international  uni¬ 
versity  liife  and  academic  relations,  edited 
by  ^mond  Ferenezi,  published  in 
Switzerland  and  sponsored  by  the  World 
Student  Federation. 

Flammarion  in  Paris  is  publishing  the 
Mimoires  of  Paul  Fort. 

In  July,  1945,  the  company  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  gave  several  per¬ 
formances  in  the  New  Theater  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  London  troupe  from  the 
Old  Vic  Theater  of  London  played  at 
the  Theatre  Frant^is. 

They  arc  now  filming  French  motion 
pictures  in  Algiers.  TTic  first  one  to  ap¬ 
pear  bears  the  title  Ali,  Fils  du  Sud. 

TTic  Goncourt  Prize  for  1940  has  not 
yet  been  awarded.  The  Academy  has  de¬ 
cided  that  it  will  be  reserved  for  a  can¬ 
didate  who  has  been  a  prisoner  or  an 
exile,  and  to  give  every  such  candidate 
a  fair  chance  the  choice  will  not  be  made 
before  February,  1946. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  others  Bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "'Head-Liners") 


*  Jaumc  Tcrradcs.  Musiques  d’oboe. 

Mexico.  Club  del  Llibre  Catala.  1944. 
149  pages.  $15.  m/n.  ($3.  U.S.). — Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  is  responsible  for  a  large- 
scale  Catalan  diaspora.  There  are  Catalan 
refugees  in  every  hospitable  country.  In 
Cuba  and  Mexico  they  are  working  hard 
to  maintain  their  cultural  traditions. 
The  Club  del  Llibre  Catala  in  Mexico 
City,  with  the  distinguished  poet  and 
scholar  Jose  Carner  at  its  head,  has  be¬ 
gun  the  publication  of  a  literary  series 
of  which  Jaume  Tcrradcs’  volume  of 
thin,  thrilling  litdc  Songs  for  the  Oboe 
(marvelous  well  tided)  is  the  first.  The 
series  is  to  include  an  anthology  of  the 
fourteenth  century  chronicler  Ram6n 
Muntancr,  an  anthology  of  Jacinto  Ver- 
daguer,  a  book  of  poems  by  Carner  him¬ 
self,  an  anthology  of  Catalan  exile  poetry, 
and  others. — Jaume  Tcrradcs  is  a  lover 
of  nature,  a  plaintive  soul  with  an  eager 
craving  for  human  affection — 

Tu  i  jo  en  mirar-nos 
sentim  florir  primaveresl 
Born  in  Figucras  in  1908,  he  has  suffered 
pathetically.  He  sketches  his  youth  with 
cruel  simplicity  in  an  introductory  let¬ 
ter  to  Jos^  Carner:  “.  .  .  A  casa  he  vist 
mis^ria.  £1  pare,  Iluitant  desesperade- 
ment  amb  el  temporal.  Jo,  v6mit  de  sang 
a  tort  i  a  dret.  Hospital.  Sanatoris.  In¬ 
tent  dc  suicidi.  Miseria.  Illusions,  ideals 
i  sacrifis.  Bons  amics  i  mals  amics.  Plorar 
i  fugir.  Dcsassossccs,  tristcscs  sense  fi. 
Tres  exilis  a  Franca  . . .  Pero  heus  aqui, 
Mestre,  que  veniu  vos.  I  v6s  m’hcu 
guardat  com  Tarc^ngcl  Gabriel  .  .  .” 
He  was  born  to  wistfulncss  and  yearn¬ 
ing:  “Voldria  que  ja  fossim  a  casa.  La 
nostidgia  cm  guanya  i  cm  sento  emma- 
laltir  de  dia  en  dia.”  But  his  sensitiveness 
to  the  beauty  of  wind  and  sun  and  rain 
and  sky  and  the  shifting  seasons  must  be 
a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure  to  him.  So 


that  the  gods  have  not  always  been  un¬ 
kind.—/?.  7.  H. 

*  A.  Gertrude  Jacobs.  The  Chinese- 

American  Song  and  Game  Booi(. 

New  York.  A.  S.  Barnes.  1944.  96  pages. 
$2.50. — An  American  teacher  of  physical 
education  in  China  was  impressed  by 
the  novelty  and  charm  of  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren’s  games  and  started  in  1940  to  re¬ 
cord  them  in  book  form  for  American 
children.  The  war  interrupted  her  work 
in  China,  but  Chinese-American  friends 
helped  her  complete  the  book. — The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  by  a  fourteen-year-old 
Chinese  girl  who  had  had  no  art  train¬ 
ing.  They  portray  in  detail  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  Chinese  culture.  Each 
game  is  introduced  with  an  illustration 
and  an  explanation  of  the  Chinese  phi¬ 
losophy  and  tradition  represented  in  the 
picture.  Then  follows  the  game  song, 
written  in  the  Chinese  characters  along 
with  their  romanized  form.  Next  comes 
the  musical  score  accompanied  by  the 
English  translation.  And  finally  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  action  of  the  game  are 
given. — Eighteen  games  are  presented, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  simplest  Chinese 
characters  print^  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
TTiere  is  also  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
tonal  qualities  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  listed  words. 

This  unusual  book  should  be  useful 
to  teachers,  librarians  and  lovers  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  art  as  well  as  to  children  inter¬ 
ested  in  Chinese. — Lois  Frauchiger. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Jan-Albert  Goris.  Belgium.  Berkeley. 

University  of  California  Press.  1945. 

478  pages.  $5. — ^A  volume  in  the  series 
of  informative  books  on  the  various 
countries  of  the  United  Nations  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  This  monograph  was 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Jan-Al- 
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belt  Goris,  the  able  editor  of  the  war¬ 
time  publication  News  from  Belgium. 
It  is  composed  of  some  thirty  articles  ex- 
perdy  written  by  nearly  as  many  special¬ 
ists — mosdy  Belgians,  some  Americans, 
one  Dutchman — on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  country's  life  and  development: 
the  successive  periods  of  its  historical 
formation,  its  political  set-up,  its  con¬ 
stitutional  structure,  its  economic  and 
social  development,  its  cultural  aspects. 
This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  specialized 
articles  on  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  by  a 
well  selected  bibliography. 

This  manual  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  terseness  and  objectivity  of  the  fact¬ 
ual  “exposes”  of  the  subjects  treated. 
One  acquires  from  it  a  conglomerate 
comprehension  of  the  inescapable  unity 
of  the  Belgian  nadon,  of  the  tangible 
and  intangible  bonds  that  through  the 
ages  have  kept  .the  country  together  as 
one  whole,  always  guided  by  the  un¬ 
flinching  spirit  of  individual  freedom: 
its  periods  of  glory  and  of  depression, 
its  amazing  leadership  during  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  its  trials  through  the  Spanish 
occupation  and  the  invasions  of  Louis 
XIV,  its  revival  during  the  “benevolent 
tyranny”  of  Austria  in  the  XVIIIth  cen¬ 
tury,  its  sufferings  through  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  during  the 
Dutch  regime.  Most  of  the  articles  how¬ 
ever  deal  with  the  period  of  Belgian  in¬ 
dependence,  since  1830. 

Like  even  the  very  best  publications  it 
is  not  exempt  from  a  few  slips:  one  amus¬ 
ing  one  is  that  the  town  of  Louvain,  a 
city  of  some  70,000  people,  the  “schol¬ 
astic  center”  of  the  nation,  and  the  seat 
of  the  famous  university — and  also,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  scat  of  the  two  largest 
breweries  in  the  country! — is  not  marked 
on  the  map. — Uon  Verriest.  Dartmouth 
College. 

^  Andr^  von  Gronicka.  Henry  von 
Heiseler,  a  Russo-German  Writer. 
New  York.  Kings  Crown  Press,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  1944.  224  pages.  $2.75. — 
In  this  well-documented  study  of  one 
of  the  less  well-known  members  of 


the  Stefan  George  circle.  Professor  von 
Gronicka  analyzes  the  work  of  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  German  poet 
who  lived  outside  of  Germany  during 
the  past  three  decades.  A  thorough  study 
of  his  work  as  dramatist,  lyric  poet, 
critic  and  translator,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  surprisingly  harmonious  ad¬ 
herence  to  two  cultures,  Teutonic  and 
Slavic,  shows  that  in  November,  1928, 
we  lost  one  of  the  most  talented  German 
poets  of  the  epoch.  Though  influenced 
by  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  Stefan 
Creorge  on  the  one  hand  and  Pushkin 
and  Dostoevsky  on  the  other,  von  Heise- 
Icr’s  art  emerges  distinguished  by  rare 
purity,  self-reliance  and  independence, 
thus  proving  to  what  extent  the  German 
spirit,  when  unadulterated  by  “au¬ 
tarchy”  slogans  in  literature,  is  able  to 
conceive  of  itself  as  part  of  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  culture  without  denying  its  own 
national  roots.  The  author  does  not  with¬ 
hold  the  fact  that  occasionally  when 
Heiseler  ventures  outside  the  field  of 
poetry,  as  for  instance  when  he  draws 
politic  conclusions  from  his  experiences 
in  Soviet  Russia,  he  is  guilty  of  naive 
predictions  and  presents  oversimplified 
and  outdated  analyses.  But  his  study 
shows  how  ripe  and  rich  a  life  work, 
hitherto  accessible  only  to  a  limited 
circle,  awaits  full  recognition. 

The  book  contains  an  abundance  of 
provocative  ideas  which  will  not  only 
stimulate  the  old  admirers  of  this  writer 
but  are  also  likely  to  gain  new  friends 
for  him. — Karl  O.  Paetel.  New  York 
City. 

*  National  Liberation  Front — E.A.M. 

White  Boo\,  May,  1944-March, 
1945.  New  York.  Greek  American  Coun¬ 
cil  (152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York). 
1945.  137  pages.  $1. — This  documented 
account  of  the  events  in  Greece  between 
May,  1944,  and  March,  1945,  is  a  damn¬ 
ing  indictment  of  British  intervention, 
which  “plunged  Greece  into  chaos.”  It 
shows  how  the  reactionary  plot  for  the 
restoration  of  the  unpopular  monarchy 
created  an  atmosphere  which  eventually 
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led  to  a  bitter  civil  war,  in  which  the 
£.  A.  using  the  Lend-Lease  arms 
provided  by  the  United  States,  fought 
the  British  expeditionary  forces,  using 
the  Lend-Lease  arms  provided  also  by 
the  United  States.  The  mimeographed 
work  is  a  valuable  source  book,  showing 
(1)  how  the  democratic  forces  among 
America’s  newer  immigrants  work  for 
democratic  causes  abroad,  and  (2)  how 
a  democratic  cause  in  one  of  the  United 
Nations  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations. — 
Joseph  S.  RouceJ(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  George  Parkinson  Howard.  A  Spirit¬ 
ual  Adventure  in  South  America. 
New  York.  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America.  1943. — The  author  of 
this  pamphlet  is  an  active  missionary. 
Bom  in  Argentina  and  educated  both 
in  his  native  country  and  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  the  type  of  man  who  should 
be  able  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  Brotherhood 
between  the  two  Americas,  Dr.  Park¬ 
inson  believes,  requires  above  all  com¬ 
munity  of  moral  values.  TTie  Protestant 
faith  can  and  must  supply  those  values. 
Hence  the  social  importance  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  South  America.  The  mis¬ 
sionary,  Dr.  Parkinson  thinks,  is  the  best 
good-will  ambassador  because,  unlike 
the  official  Ambassador  or  the  business 
man,  he  lives  with  the  people,  learns 
their  language,  helps  and  ^ucates  them. 
He  is  convinced  that  a  religion  capable 
of  supplying  an  immediate  program  of 
social  coemption  for  the  enlightened 
middle  class  is  bound  to  prosper  in  Latin 
America,  “a  continent  without  an  Ethic.” 
— Manuel  Olgutn.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Leon  Trotsky.  The  New  Course. — 
Max  Shachtman.  The  Struggle  for 
the  New  Course.  New  York.  New  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Company.  1943. 265 
pages.  $1.50  and  $2. — Tliis  is  the  first 
complete  English  version  of  Trotsky’s 
"classic,”  published  in  1923.  The  essay 
has  the  keen  brilliance  of  Trotsky,  with¬ 


out  the  purblind  dogmatism  that  viti¬ 
ated  his  writings  after  his  exile  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  here  are  alreadji 
adumbrated  the  basic  ideas  that  came 
to  be  known  as  Trotskyism.  Mr.  Shacht¬ 
man,  in  the  second  half  of  the  volume, 
undertakes  to  develop  these  ideas  in  the 
light  of  present  day  events.  Both  essays 
are  helpful  for  the  student  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  currents  of  thought. — A.  K. 

*  Mary  M.  Colum.  From  These  Roots. 

New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1944.  386  pages.  $2.50. — From 
These  Roots,  first  published  in  1937  and 
now  reissued  with  a  new  preface,  is  a 
study,  frequently  penetrating  and  pretty 
uniformly  sound,  of  the  forces  that  have 
made  modern  literature.  Mrs.  Colum  be¬ 
lieves  that  great  literature  is  stimulated 
by,  and  frequently  grows  out  of,  great 
criticism.  It  is,  in  fact,  significant  that 
most  of  the  great  critics  have  also  been 
great  imaginative  writers:  Coleridge  is 
an  outstanding  example.  Further,  says 
Mrs.  Colum,  "all  great  originating  writ¬ 
ers  are  critics  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
understand  criticism.” 

The  author  is  not  interested  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  older  critics — the  rule-mak¬ 
ers— but  in  the  artist<ritics  like  Lessing, 
Herder,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Taine 
and  Sainte-Beuve.  Indeed,  she  seems  to 
have  very  little  appreciation  for  the  spirit 
of  neo-classicism,  though  she  includes 
Dryden  among  the  great  literary  critics 
who  have  been  great  poets.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  bringing  literature 
out  of  the  drawing-room  and  into  life, 
Mrs.  Colum  yet  manages  to  avoid  the 
“common  man”  fallacy. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  and  skil¬ 
fully  constructed  synthesis  of  modern 
critical  thought.  Especially  admirable 
for  their  sanity  arc  the  two  chapters  in 
which  the  author  speaks  for  herself, 
Chapter  Seven  (The  Two  Consciences) 
and  Chapter  Twelve  (Where  We  Are). 
— Thomas  Pyles.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Aaron  Schaffer:  The  Genres  of  Par- 
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nassian  Poetry.  A  Study  of  the  Par¬ 
nassian  Minors.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1944.  427  pages.  $4. — 
Professor  Schaffer’s  contribution  is  the 
more  remarkable  for  combining  pains¬ 
taking  scholarship  and  long  years  of  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  muse  of  poetry  with  a  very 
readable,  personal  and  entertaining  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  study  of  Parnassian  poetry 
is  indeed  the  task  of  a  lifetime.  We  are 
permanently  indebted  to  Professor 
Schaffer  for  the  clear-cut  organization 
of  his  study  which  makes  it  an  invalu¬ 
able  reference  work.  In  this  connection 
we  regret,  however,  that  its  outer  cover 
and  generally  inferior  paper  and  bind¬ 
ing  will  not  last  long  if  frequendy 
handled. 

In  a  skilful  introduction,  we  are  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  the  author’s  masterful 
outline  and  classification  of  Parnassian 
poetry.  He  also  makes  short  work  of 
several  of  the  recognized  authorities  in 
the  field  who  have  put  forth  studies  on 
the  subject,  and  here  he  does  not  mince 
words.  Since  one  would  have  to  be 
either  the  author  of  a  similar  study  or 
have  spent  at  least  a  quarter<entury,  as 
Professor  Schaffer  has  done,  in  poring 
over  all  that  has  been  gathered  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  disagree  with 
his  judgments  of  most  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors. 

Professor  Schaffer’s  deliberate  choice 
of  the  less-known  poets  is  a  happy  one, 
not  only  because  we  are  given  ample  in¬ 
formation  on  figures  not  readily  ac¬ 
cessible,  but  because  he  is  generous  in 
his  quotations  from  their  works.  This 
gives  his  study  the  qualities  of  an  an¬ 
thology  and  a  critical  one,  at  that.  In 
passing,  we  should  also  like  to  comment 
upon  Professor  Schaffer’s  obvious  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  subject,  a  quality  some¬ 
what  rare  in  American  studies  on  for¬ 
eign  literature.  The  Genres  of  Parnassian 
Poetry  is  a  most  readable  reference  work 
for  students  and  teachers  of  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  French  poetry,  who  will  find  their 
task  considerably  lightened  by  Professor 


Schaffer’s  substantial  spadework. — Pierre 
.  Courtines.  Queens  College. 

*  Maxim  Gorky.  Seven  Plays.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1945. 
396  pages.  $3.75. — Tolstoi  once  said 
Gorky’s  chief  merit  was  “in  making 
people  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  poor,’’  but,  he  added,  “Gorky’s  writ¬ 
ing  suffered  from  lack  of  measure.’’  Both 
these  traits  are  revealed  in  the  seven 
plays  here  put  into  a  colloquial  Ameri- 
canese  which  sometimes  goes  oddly  with 
the  difficult  three-fold  names  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  characters  and  the  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  peasants,  vodka,  samovars  and 
other  elements  of  pre-revolutionary  Rus¬ 
sia. 

The  Lower  Depths,  which  has  been 
often  translated  and  played  all  over  the 
western  world,  is  the  most  vivid  and 
moving  of  these  dramas.  The  others  are 
less  original;  they  express  variations  on 
the  theme  of  family  strife,  mosdy  over 
money,  and  are  painfully  monotonous 
in  their  pictures  of  lower  bourgeois  ac¬ 
tions  and  mentality.  Anyone  familiar 
with  Gorky’s  autobiographical  works 
and  his  novels  will  And  here  many  re¬ 
flections  of  his  richly  varied  experiences 
with  the  merchants,  women,  servants, 
minor  landlords,  and  many  venal,  cruel, 
superstitious  types  of  his  countrymen 
during  the  latter  19th  and  early  20ch 
century.  The  brutality  from  which 
Gorky  himself  suffered  so  much  during 
his  childhood  and  youth  is  recorded  in 
several  episodes  of  these  plays  with  crass 
realism,  even  though  most  of  the  beat¬ 
ings  and  deaths  take  place  off  stage. 
Women  seduce  and  are  seduced,  cripples 
are  tormented,  mothers  connive  at  the 
murder  of  relatives  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  children’s  inheritance, 
drunkenness,  filth  and  disease  are  in  con¬ 
stant  evidence.  In  fact  the  whole  picture 
is  of  a  rotten  society,  based  on  gr^  and 
oppression  and  crying  aloud  for  reform. 

Tfiere  is  nevertheless  nowhere  an 
overt  incitement  to  revolution.  Only  in 
Yegor  Bulychov,  the  latest  of  the  plays, 
written  in  1931,  is  the  International, 
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sung  by  a  marching  crowd,  heard,  and 
only  then  off  stage,  as  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  dying  bourgeois  flings 
open  an  upper  window  to  this  symbol 
of  the  future.  Yegor  has  more  satiric 
comedy  than  any  of  the  other  dramas, 
and  is  eminendy  actable,  at  least  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Whether  it  or  Enemies  or  Barbarians 
or  Queer  People  or  the  Ryl^ovs  would  be 
successful  in  our  theater,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful;  the  local  color  in  them  is  too  thick, 
the  movement  too  slow,  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  Chekov’s  masterpieces 
too  unfavorable  to  Gorky.  Vassa  Zelez- 
nova  might  go  better,  particularly  if  its 
subtide.  Mother,  were  given  it. 

All  the  plays  in  this  volume  with  the 
exception  of  Yegor  were  written  before 
1917  and  therefore  are  not  representa- 
dve  of  their  author’s  whole  dramadc 
repertory.  They  cannot  be  ignored  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  old  Russia,  yet 
most  of  them  will  not  add  to  Gorky’s 
reputation  as  an  artist. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

*  Adam  Mickiewicz.  Poems.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  various  hands  and  edited  by 
George  Rapall  Noyes.  New  York.  Polish 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  1944.  ix-f-486  pages. — Professor 
Noyes  has  collected  here  the  works  of 
Mickiewicz  that  arc  most  likely  to  in¬ 
terest  English-speaking  readers.  His  in- 
troduedon  is  a  detailed  bic^raphy  and 
appreciation  of  the  Polish  poet.  Born  in 
1798,  Mickiewicz,  after  a  short  period 
of  scepdeism  under  the  influence  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  found  his  spiritual  home  among 
the  romantic  writers,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Burger,  Byron,  and  Scott.  He  found  his 
romantic  matter  in  early  Lithuanian  and 
Polish  history;  in  the  supernatural;  and 
in  an  unrequited  love-affair.  Thus  fully 
equipped,  he  undertook  to  write  close 
to  what  he  fancied  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  Polish  common  folk;  but,  since  he 
knew  litde  of  their  life  at  first  hand,  he 
adopted  the  romantic  manner  character¬ 
istic  of  Europe  in  his  day,  but  fortun¬ 
ately  alien  to  Poland. 

In  his  historical  epics,  he  consistendy 


exercised  the  poet’s  privilege  of  telling 
what  ought  to  be  radicr  than  what  has 
been.  Falling  foul  of  that  cridcism  which 
cannot  discriminate  between  poetry  and 
history,  he  had  to  defend  himself  in 
prefaces,  waging  the  same  sort  of  fruit¬ 
less  warfare  that  Scott  fought  with  the 
dryasdust  antiquarians.  He  showed  ex¬ 
ceptional  skill  in  welding  his  diverse, 
anachronistic  materials  into  ardstic 
wholes.  His  lyrics  display  genuine  emo¬ 
tion  and,  usually,  good  taste  in  its  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  translations  are  for  the  most  part 
spirited  and  the  versification  is  uniform¬ 
ly  skilful.  Mrs.  Radin  and  Professor 
Kirkconnell,  who  know  the  Polish  text, 
have  produced  work  that  is  generally 
superior  to  that  done  by  those  versifiers 
who  worked  only  from  translations. 
However,  Jewell  Parrish’s  rendering  of 
Paris,  and  Benjamin  Woodbury’s  work 
on  Bal^hchisaray  (p.  156),  deserve  com¬ 
mendation. 

It  is  unlikely  that  ninetcenth<cntury 
romandc  poetry,  even  though  from  a 
previously  litde-known  source,  will  deep¬ 
ly  stir  the  interest  of  the  reading  public. 
The  work  of  Mickiewicz  is  “dated.”  To 
the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  rami- 
ficadons  of  the  romantic  movement, 
however,  the  book  should  prove  of  great 
interest,  and  he  will  thank  Professor 
Noyes  for  this  product  of  his  painstaking 
labor. — John  Paul  Pritchard.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  David  Goldblatt.  The  Jew  and  His 
Language  Problem.  New  York.  The 
Author  (1411  Vyse  Ave.,  Bronx.)  1943. 
208  pages. — One  would  wish  to  praise 
this  book,  if  only  out  of  admiration  for 
the  sincerity  of  its  venerable  author. 
Frankly,  however,  the  volume  is  a  poor¬ 
ly  printed  hodgepodge,  full  of  extrava¬ 
gant  statements  the  inaccuracy  of  which 
only  weakens  the  cause  for  which  the 
author  has  long  been  a  valiant  champion 
— the  recognidon  of  Yiddish  as  a  lan¬ 
guage,  which  Mr.  Goldblatt  thinks  neces¬ 
sary  for  insuring  the  survival  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race.  Scientific  linguists  will  have  no 
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feeling  about  the  whole  matter;  the  op¬ 
position  to  Yiddish  has  come,  on  the 
whole,  from  “Reform”  Jews,  or  “assimi- 
lationists,”  for  whom  Mr.  Goldblatt  has 
naturally  no  great  affection.  Such  anti¬ 
quated  commentators  as  Max  Muller, 
Archbishop  Trench  and — God  save  the 
mark! — D^n  Swift  arc  marshalled  forth 
in  support  of  the  author’s  notions  about 
language,  most  of  which  nevertheless 
belong  to  the  realm  of  folk  linguistics. 

Publication  of  the  book  was  an  act  of 
filial  piety  on  the  part  of  Israel  Gold¬ 
blatt,  K.  C.,  who  should  also  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  work  was  better  proofread 
{Lombroso  and  Lombrozo  appear  in 
consecutive  lines)  and  purged  of  such 
grammatical  monstrosities  as  “Anybody 
telling  you  that  yiddish  [riV]  is  not  a 
language  be  sure  that  he  docs  not  know 
what  a  language  is,”  which,  incidentally, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  prose  style  of 
Goldblatt  pire. — Thomas  Pyles.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Tom  Burns  Haber.  Handbook^  of 
Basic  English.  New  York.  Appleton- 
Century.  1945.  141  pages.  $125. — ^Few 
have  questioned  the  assumption  that, 
if  we  could  only  get  people  to  understand 
each  other,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
disagreements,  and  universal  brother¬ 
hood  would  ensue.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  great  many  of  us  understood  Hit¬ 
ler’s  ideology  without  in  the  least  agree¬ 
ing  with  it,  and  I  seriously  doubt  that 
Mr.  Churchill,  with  his  uncanny  grasp 
of  the  Hitlerian  mentality,  really  believes 
that  Basic  English  will  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  “aid  to  the  building  of  our  new 
structure  for  preserving  peace.” 

Basic  English  is  the  copyrighted  cre¬ 
ation  of  C.  K.  Ogden,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  I.  A.  Richards.  It  is  built  around 
a  much-touted  list  of  850  words — a  some¬ 
what  misleading  number,  inasmuch  as 
the  entry  he  in  the  Basic  Dictionary  in¬ 
cludes  ail  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  neuter  and  masculine  pronouns,  to 
mention  only  a  single  instance. 

Basic  was  never  proposed  as  a  literary 
language,  and  inevitably  suffers  when 


used  for  translations  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections,  if  Basic  can  live  up  to  some  of 
the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it,  I 
shall  gladly  shelve  any  aesthetic  and  sci¬ 
entific  objections  I  might  have. 

Professor  Haber’s  book  is  precisely 
what  its  tide  implies.  The  student  will 
find  not  only  a  clear  exposition  of  Basic, 
but  also  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material 
and  exercises.  The  Introduction  by  Nor¬ 
man  Angell  skirts  the  realm  of  folk  lin¬ 
guistics  when  it  refers  to  Pidgin  English 
as  a  “horrible  and  barbaric  form  of  Basic 
English” — an  emotional  reaction  to¬ 
wards  linguistic  development  with 
which  few  linguists  will  concur. — 
Thomas  Pyles.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  Of  Life  and  Love. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1945.  208  pages.  $3. — I  like  a  good  love 
story,  romantic  or  psychological.  I  do 
not  like  treatises,  or  even  essays,  on  love. 
They  have  a  hard  time  steering  between 
the  sentimental  and  the  prurient;  they 
may  be  wrecked  on  both.  Stendhal, 
Michelet,  Bourget,  Bellac-Maurois,  Xi- 
rau,  did  not  dispel  my  prejudice.  Denis 
de  Rougement  almost  did.  Emil  Lud¬ 
wig  confirmed  it. 

The  various  essays  in  the  second  part 
( On  Happiness;  On  Greatness;  One 
Day)  are  emphatically  miscellaneous. 
They  give  us  neither  a  definite  phi¬ 
losophy,  nor  a  recognizable  self-portrait. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
Ludwig’s  age,  skill  and  experience  to 
write  two  hundred  pages  without  saying 
a  few  wise  things.  But  they  had  been 
more  aptly  said  before. — Albert  GtU- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Boris  Kader.  Life,  /  Salute  You. 

Foreword  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
Cambridge.  Mass.  Sci-Art  Publishers. 
1945.  368  pages.  $3. — Sincerity  is  the 
keynote,  sympathy  the  motive  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  memoirs  through  which  runs  an 
argument  against  suicide.  Unfortunately 
the  two  constituents  of  the  book  do  not 
completely  harmonize.  The  reader  be- 
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comes  so  engrossed  in  the  author’s  ex¬ 
periences  and  his  anecdotes  that  he  is 
inclined  to  forget  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  book  and  to  be  somewhat  iolted 
by  the  recurring  reminders  of  it.  Mr. 
Kader  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  legal  and  personal  contact  with  des¬ 
perate  humanity  in  the  backwash  of  war 
in  Russia,  Germany  and  recendy  in 
America;  his  book  is  crammed  with  sig¬ 
nificant  facts  which  he  cites  to  prove  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  to  give 
pause  to  the  unfortunate  who  have 
plumbed  the  depths  of  discouragement, 
but  the  sad  truth  is  that  few  who  con¬ 
template  suicide  hesitate  long  enough  to 
read  a  book  about  it.  Therefore,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  his  study  is  necessarily  limited 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  thwarting 
the  dire  plans  of  others. — Mr.  Kader 
cherishes  broad-minded  convictions  of 
the  efficacy  of  true  religion,  regardless 
of  its  outer  form  or  ritual:  charity,  under¬ 
standing,  love,  the  consciousness  of  hu¬ 
man  brotherhood.  Tlie  language  and 
style  of  his  translator  are  slightly,  not 
unattractively,  foreign. — /.  M.  A. 

*  Alfred  Bilmanis.  Baltic  Essays. 

Washington.  Latvian  Legation.  1945. 

267  ftages. — Dr.  Bilmanis,  Latvian  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  United  States,  has  been  very 
active  on  behalf  of  his  country  since  his 
arrival  in  America.  Fortunately,  he  is 
more  than  a  diplomat — he  is  also  a 
scholar,  whose  never-ending  stream  of 
publications  aims  to  spread  knowledge 
of  the  Baltic  region  in  America.  Tlie 
present  volume  is  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  source  of  information  on  the  Baltic 
country.  Its  themes  range  from  the  geo- 
pt^itical  aspects  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Baltic  states,  the 
activities  of  the  Germans  in  Latvia,  and 
Russian  policies  in  Central-Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Comparative  statistics  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  bibliography  conclude  the  volume. 
— Joseph  S.  Roucei(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Helen  Follett.  This  Way  to  Latin 

America.  New  York.  George  Grady 

Press.  1944.  84  pages. — Report  of  experi¬ 


mental  work  carried  out  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  The  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  With  clever 
uses  of  realia  sixty-three  boys  and  girls 
pleasantly  spent  the  summer  term  of 
1942  learning  about  Latin  America  in 
classes  of  dance,  song,  art,  publications, 
excursions,  lectures,  thus  breaking  the 
ground  for  a  better  understanding  of 
Latin  American  civilization.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  added. — /.  M.  A. 

*  John  E.  Lanz.  Lam  Aviation  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  Nine  Languages.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Donald  Douglas.  South  Pasa¬ 
dena  California.  P.  D.  and  lone  Perkins. 
1944.  430  pages.  $6.50. — Governments 
and  Air  Arms  fall  over  each  other  trying 
to  round  up  books  such  as  this  one  for 
their  use  in  times  of  great  need.  We 
should  have  had  this  dictionary  back  in 
1941.  It  is  a  collection  of  aviation  terms 
with  their  equivalents  in  eight  foreign 
languages,  lliese  are  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  French,  Italian,  German,  Russian, 
Chinese,  Japanese.  A  one-page  pronun¬ 
ciation  guide  is  provided  for  each  one  of 
them.  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
are  rendered  in  Latin  print.  Entries  ap¬ 
pear  in  vertical  columns,  English  forms 
on  the  left  side  of  the  left  hand  page; 
their  corresponding  forms  in  the  foreign 
languages  follow,  from  left  to  right,  in 
the  order  shown  above.  Each  entry  in 
English  is  accompanied  by  a  short  text 
describing  the  meaning  of  the  word  or 
phrase.  The  essential  cardinal  and  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers,  as  well  as  a  few  simple 
fractions  are  given.  An  addendum  of 
charts  (Beaufort  Scale,  weather  map 
symbol  keys,  etc.)  and  tables  (Air  Mass 
Classification,  conversion  tables  for  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  measure.  Drag  Coeffi¬ 
cient  Formulas,  etc.),  all  in  English 
alone,  will  delight  the  heart  of  every 
flying  enthusiast. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

K  Sigmund  Skard.  Report  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Collection.  Washington. 
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The  Library  of  Congress.  1944. 96  pages, 
mimeographed. — ^From  April,  1941,  to 
July,  1943,  the  author  worked  as  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Scandinavian  Culture  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  His  principal  task 
was  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the 
Scandinavian  section  of  the  Library.  His 
report,  not  an  enthusiastic  one  to  be  sure, 
judges  the  holdings  of  the  Library  by 
the  standards  of  a  judicious  Basic  List. 
Mr.  Skard’s  recommendations  do  not 
seem  excessive  for  the  world’s  second 
greatest  library.  He  estimates  that  “an 
amount  of  $5,000  would  go  far  toward 
bringing  the  Norwegian  book  collection 
up  to  high  standards.”  He  proposes  a 
Basic  Norwegian  Bibliography  of  some¬ 
what  more  than  10,000  tides.  He  does 
not  go  so  deeply  into  the  publications  in 
the  other  languages,  and  declares  that  he 
was  not  given  time  to  do  an  adequate 
piece  of  work.  But  his  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  in  each  field  make  the  publi¬ 
cation  a  useful  handbook  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  libraries  everywhere. — H.  K.  L. 

**  John  T.  Vance  and  Helen  L.  Clagett. 

A  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Lit¬ 
erature  of  Mexico.  Washington.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  (Order  from  the 
United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25).  1945. 269  pages. 
$2. — The  Library  of  (ingress  has  been 
working  for  a  good  third  of  a  century 
on  legal  Guides  to  the  major  countries, 
having  published  a  Guide  to  Germany 
in  the  year  1912.  Naturally  our  interest  in 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  warranted  the 
preparation  of  bibliographies  of  Latin 
American  legal  material,  and  the  Guide 
to  the  Law  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Chile  prepared  by  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Bor- 
chart  appeared  in  1917.  Dr.  John  T. 
Vance’s  Legal  Codes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  dates  from  the  year  1942, 
and  three  recent  Guides  deal  with  Co¬ 
lombia,  Cuba  and  the  San  Domingo  re¬ 
publics. — Mexico,  as  the  author  of  the 
historical  introduction  to  this  volume 
reminds  us,  has  been  “a  veritable  labora¬ 
tory  of  political  science.”  Successively  a 
Spanish  viceroyalty,  an  empire,  a  feder¬ 


ated  republic,  a  centralized  republic,  a 
dictatorship,  an  empire  again,  a  federal 
republic  again,  a  dictatorship  again,  and 
finally  a  federated  republic  once  more, 
she  has  experienced  almost  every  type 
of  government  which  modern  men  have 
invented.  She  has  had  six  complete  and 
separate  constitutions,  not  to  mention 
several  abortive  ones.  Her  legal  litera¬ 
ture  is  therefore  extensive,  and  this  care¬ 
fully  made  volume  necessarily  covers 
considerable  territory.  It  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  separate  work  on  the  law  and  legal 
literature  of  the  individual  Mexican 
states. — H.  K.  L. 

K  Vicente  LombardoToledano./o^ann 

Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Translated 
by  Bodo  Uhse.  Mexico.  Bewegung 
Freies  Deutschland  (El  Libro  Libre). 
1945.  24  pages.  $1.50  m/n. — Thij  slen¬ 
der  volume  is  a  homage  of  German  anti- 
Nazis  living  in  Mexico  to  Vicente  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toledano,  “the  great  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  leader  who  honored  Goethe.”  Bodo 
Uhse  has  rendered  into  beautiful  Ger¬ 
man  the  brilliant  address  in  which  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toledano  praised  the  Germany  of 
Goethe,  Beethoven,  Hegel,  and  attacked 
the  Germany  of  Hider. — F.  S.  WeisJ(opf. 
New  York  City. 

*  Walter  H.  Perl.  Thomas  Mann. 

New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1945. 
64  pages.  $1.50. — This  little  book  dis¬ 
cusses  Mann’s  life  and  work  during  the 
years  of  his  exile.  The  German  humanist 
of  1933  has,  as  the  author  sees  it,  during 
the  past  twelve  years  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can  cosmopolitan.  Mann’s  changing 
Weltanschauung  is  presented  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  work  as  a  novelist.  Perl, 
himself  an  emigr6,  traces  with  fine  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mann’s  ambivalent  attitude 
toward  Germany  his  development  from 
his  somewhat  accidental  exile,  which 
grew  out  of  a  prolonged  vacation  abroad, 
to  his  inner  adjustment  to  voluntary 
exile.  Thus  the  b^k  becomes  a  defense 
of  Mann  against  those  of  his  critics  who, 
by  quoting  from  his  earlier  “unpoliti¬ 
cal”  reflections  or  by  reproaching  him 
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for  not  making  a  public  statement 
against  National  Socialism  between 
1933  and  1936,  leave  the  impression 
that  he  is  not  a  true  anti-Fascist  and 
democrat.  Such  criticism  is  prevalent 
wherever  Mann’s  political  attitude  is 
discussed,  as,  to  mention  only  a  few  ex¬ 
amples,  in  Henri  Peyre’s  letter  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (July,  1944),  in  Erik 
Erikson’s  acrimonious  pamphlet  Herm 
Thomas  Manns  neueste  Wandlung 
(London  &  Montevideo.  Dinge  der 
Zeit.  n.  d.),  a  curious  mixture  of  intelli¬ 
gent  aggressive  journalism  and  bad  taste, 
and  in  La  Otra  Alemania,  a  monthly 
published  by  German  anti-Fascists  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

If  we  regard  him  objectively  we  can 
see  that  Mann’s  political  views  are  de¬ 
termined  throughout  by  his  conserva¬ 
tive  upper-middleclass  background  which 
precluded  all  sympathy  with  Nazi  bar¬ 
barism  and  radicalism,  as  well  as  by  his 
place  in  a  German  intellectual  tradition 
which  made  him  slow  to  realize  the  true 
social  and  economic  significance  of 
Nazism. 

The  scholar  will  be  grateful  to  Perl 
for  publishing  two  interesting  letters 
which  Mann  wrote  to  him  in  1932  and 
1933,  respectively,  and  for  reprinting  in 
part  E.  Korrodi’s  provocation  of  Mann 
in  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  remarks 
which  led  to  Mann’s  first  public  repudi¬ 
ation  of  Nazism  in  the  February  6, 1936, 
number  of  that  paper,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  passages  of  which  arc  also  reprinted 
in  Peri’s  booklet. — Kurt  Bergel.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

I 

*  Goerdelers  politisches  Testament. 

Dokumente  dcs  andcren  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Mit  ciner  Original-Lithographic 
und  einer  Schriftprobc.  Herausgegeben 
von  Friedrich  Krause.  New  York.  F. 
Krause.  1945.  70  pages. — Habent  sua 
tempora  Itbelli.  Carl  F.  Gocrdclcr  was 
Obcrburgcrmcistcr  of  Leipzig  from  1930 
to  1936,  when  he  resigned.  He  remained 
in  Germany,  however,  despite  his  bitter 
antagonism  to  the  Nazis,  in  the  hope  of 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  German 


people,  both  during  the  Hitler  tyrann; 
and  after  it.  But  he  was  brought  to  tria 
in  1944,  and  presumably — though  th 
book  docs  not  say  so — executed.  Th 
“testament”  is  a  document  which  hi 
drew  up  in  1937  on  the  occasion  of  ; 
visit  to  this  country,  and  which  he  lef 
here  for  safe  keeping.  Now  that  he  i 
dead,  it  can  be  published;  but  now  tha 
he  is  dead,  its  chief  value  is  gone.  Fo 
men  in  the  days  to  come  will  be  to 
hurried  and  too  harried  to  pay  mud 
heed  to  the  opinions,  however  noble,  o 
a  fighter  who  has  fallen. 

Spiritually,  however,  the  litdc  vc^umi 
may  have  its  place  among  the  archive 
of  “the  other  Germany.”  It  may  speal 
for  many  thousands  of  Germans  whos( 
lips  arc  scaled  in  death  and  who  had  nt 
chance  to  cry  out  before  they  died.  I 
may  even  speak  for  those  living  Ger 
mans  who  at  present  lack  all  means  o 
projecting  their  voices  across  the  bar 
riers  of  hatred,  prejudice,  and  suspicion 
If  the  idealistic  publisher  who  causet 
this  book  to  be  printed  can  find  ways  b 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Germans  wh< 
need  new  affirmations  of  old  faiths,  i 
may  still  realize  some  of  the  hopes  whicl 
the  writer  of  the  testament  placed  in  it 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer 
sity. 

*  Joseph  Martin  Bauer.  Simon  und  du 
Pferde.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1944 
186  pages.  5  m. — Hansgeorg  Brech 
considered  himself  fortunate  when  h( 
won  the  hand  of  Barbara,  especially  a: 
she  brought  him  a  tidy  marriage  portion 
But  as  the  years  passed  and  she  presentee 
him  with  daughters  but  no  sons,  Hans 
gcorg,  who  wanted  a  male  heir  to  cari^ 
on  after  him,  followed  the  example  oi 
the  patriarch  Abraham.  Simon,  the  sor 
borne  to  him  by  his  servant  Anna,  i: 
treated  by  the  injured  Barbara  much  a: 
Sarah  treated  Hagar  and  Ishmael;  and 
being  a  resourceful  youth  with  an  ac 
quisitivc  instinct,  he  becomes  a  horse 
thief.  Eventually  however,  pardoned  and 
penitent,  he  finds  a  place  in  his  father’s 
household. — Josef  Martin  Bauer,  born 
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in  1901,  had  written  several  successhil 
longer  stories  before  the  war:  Die  Salz- 
strasse,  Achuiedel,  Die  Kraniche  der 
Nogaia,  and  others.  But  in  this  absorb¬ 
ing,  rapidly  moving  short  novel  he  has 
shown  himself  a  master  of  agile  narra¬ 
tive.— F/rgi7  A.  Warren.  Carson-New- 
man  College. 

M  Johannes  Urzidil.  Der  Trauertnan- 
tel.  Eine  Erzahlung  aus  Stifters 
jugend.  New  York.  Friedrich  Krause. 
1945.  70  pages.  $1.50. — Johannes  Urzi¬ 
dil  belongs  to  that  big  family  of  Prague 
authors  writing  in  German  which  com¬ 
prises  such  variegated  talents  as  Kafka 
and  Meyrink,  Werfel  and  Rilke,  Brod 
and  Torberg,  Kisch  and  Seidel.  He  be¬ 
gan  as  a  lyric  poet,  but  switched  over 
later  to  the  prose  essay.  His  work  on 
Goethe  in  Bohemia  and  on  the  engraver 
Hollar  established  his  reputation  as  a 
competent  student  of  art  and  literature. 
Now  he  turns  to  fiction.  His  story  bor¬ 
rows  much  of  its  stylistic  charm  from 
its  talented  subject.  The  atmosphere  of 
Adalbert  Stifter’s  early  years  in  southern 
Bohemia  and  in  Vienna  is  well  caught. 
There  are  a  few  flaws  in  composition, 
but  the  final  impression  is  of  a  well-done 
impressionistic  word-picture.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  nicely  printed  and  is  adorned 
with  a  charming  drawing  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  wood-engraver  of  the  nineteenth 
century. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New  York 
City. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Jacobowsl^y  und  der 
Oberst.  Komodie  einer  Tragodie  in 
drei  Akten.  Edited  with  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Gustave  O.  Arlt. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1945.  208  pages. 
$1.60. — Surely  no  school  edition  of  a 
German  play  has  ever  appeared  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  more  favorable  to  its  success.  Here 
at  long  last  is  the  original  text  of  a  drama 
of  which  a  stage  adaptation  had  pre¬ 
viously  triumphed  on  Broadway  and  of 
which  Professor  Arlt,  the  editor  of  the 
present  book,  had  published  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  and  highly  readable  translation 
in  1944.  The  play  is  also  timely  because 


it  represents  ceruin  aspect  of  Werfel’s 
final  message  to  a  chaotic  world  and 
brings  into  relief  his  unflinching  struggle 
against  the  nihilism,  the  indifference 
and  the  resulting  barbarism  of  our  tech¬ 
nological  civilization.  Like  Werfel  him¬ 
self,  the  hero,  Jacobowsky,  was  caught  in 
the  network  of  cruelty  and  human  trag¬ 
edy  that  accompanied  the  fall  of  France, 
a  symbolic  chaos  from  which  the  only 
safe  exits  lie  along  the  spiritual  highways 
of  human  brotherhood — under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  spiritually  integrated  personali¬ 
ties.— JP.  A.  W. 

Fritz  Bruegel.  Gedichte  aus  Europa. 

Zurich  and  New  York.  Verlag 
Oprecht.  Second  Edition,  1945. — ^Today, 
almost  a  decade  after  this  book’s  first 
appearance,  we  have  a  new  edition  of 
it.  Of  all  p«try,  political  poetry,  by  its 
very  topicality,  ages  most  quickly — it  is, 
therefore,  a  surprise  or  even  a  shock  to 
experience  once  more  that  gripping  hold 
of  Bruegel’s  verses.  When  we  had  read 
them  in  1937,  many  of  us  had  not  yet 
experienced  “.  .  .  die  Emigration  und 
den  bitteren  Auslandswind.”  Today, 
many  of  the  passages  have  for  us  a  new 
and  deeper  significance. 

The  poems  in  the  volume  differ  wide¬ 
ly  in  mood.  Some,  couched  in  the  high- 
tension  language  of  the  Expressionists, 
are  reminiscent  of  the  horrifying  apoc¬ 
alyptic  visions  of  Hieronymus  Bosch  or 
Picasso’s  Guernica.  They  show  a  soul  in 
torment,  a  soul  struggling  not  for  its 
own  salvation  but  that  of  the  world, 
struggling  desperately,  as  Jacob  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Though 
these  verses  stir  our  sympathy  most 
deeply,  I  believe  that  the  greater  poems 
are  those  on  a  quieter  note,  those  show¬ 
ing  the  poet  after  the  catharsis,  cleansed 
by  his  struggle  with  despair  and  doubt. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  sonnets 
Selbstbegegnung  and  Bel{enntnis,  the 
calm.  Joyous  optimism  of  Geunssheit,  or 
the  Heine-like  melody  of  Einmal  wird 
das  alles  enden  .  .  .,  have  been  a  source 
of  courage  and  inspiration  to  many  of 
us  during  these  past  years. 
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It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  Gedichte 
ttus  Europa  without  mentioning  the 
monumental  FebruarbaUade.  The  brief, 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Austrian  Social¬ 
ists  against  those  forces  of  Reaction 
which  prepared  the  country  for  Hitler’s 
annexation,  marked  the  first  victory  of 
Fascism  over  Democracy  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  February  Rising  was  one  of 
those  heroic  battles  in  history  when  a 
few  ill-armed  fighters  for  freedom  op¬ 
posed  the  fully  armed  machine  of  a 
tyrannical  State.  Bruegel’s  dramatic  and 
gripping  record  of  that  short  struggle 
brings  to  the  mind  another  poem,  writ¬ 
ten  almost  a  thousand  years  earlier,  de¬ 
scribing  a  similar  losing  batde  fought  by 
a  handful  of  men — the  CMd  English  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  Battle  of  Maldon.  Its  famous 
line  “Spirit  shall  grow  great  as  our 
strength  falls  away”  might  stand  as  a 
motto  over  the  “FAruaihallade.” — The 
same  publishers  will  shordy  bring  out 
a  new  volume  of  Fritz  Bruegel’s  poems, 
“Rechenschaft.” — Ewedd  Osers.  London. 

V  Egon  Erwin  Kisch.  Entdecl(ungen 
in  Mexico.  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre. 
1945.  293  pages.  |230  m/n. — ^The  latest 
work  of  the  “reporter  on  the  rush,”  as 
Egon  Erwin  Kisch  dubbed  himself — ^very 
inaccurately,  for  every  page  of  Kisch  is 
the  produa  of  painstidcing  observation, 
long  research,  and  careful  writing  and 
rewriting.  —  Entdeckungen  in  Mexico 
takes  its  place  with  those  previous  books 
of  discovery.  Parodies  Ameril(a,  Asien 
grundlich  verdndert,  China  geheim  and 
Landung  in  Australien.  It  combines  the 
same  outstanding  Kischian  qualities: 
wit,  humor,  deep  understanding  for  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  love  of  truth,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  talent  in  uncovering  the  hidden  his¬ 
torical,  political  and  economic  roots  of 
the  world  he  sets  out  to  discover.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  less  comprehensive 
than  its  predecessors,  it  nevertheless  of¬ 
fers  a  wealth  of  delightful  comment  on 
very  different  aspects  of  Mexican  life, 
such  as  Kulturgeschichte  des  Kal^tus, 
Das  verteilte  BaumwoUand,  Maximil¬ 
ian  von  Hobs  burg  und  Karl  Marx,  Wirt- 


schaftliches  Feuilleton  iiber  Torreon  and 
Die  Petroleumleitung. — F.  C.  Weis^ppf. 
New  York  City. 

V  Luis  Palacios  Hurtado.  Gramdtica 
inglesa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1945.  520  pages. — The  author  has  brave¬ 
ly  tackled  the  English  language,  al¬ 
though  he  complains  at  the  outset  of  its 
difficulty.  He  says  he  must  use  the  con¬ 
ventional  signs  of  the  Association  Pho- 
n^tique  Internationale  to  make  compre¬ 
hensible  to  his  readers  the  involved 
English  sounds.  No  doubt  he  is  right. 
For  instance,  he  gives  thirteen  spellings 
for  the  English  sound  “e”  as  in  “feel.” 
One  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  troubles 
of  the  speaker  of  a  phonetic  language 
like  Spanish  in  learning  our  own.  The 
author’s  treatment  is  thorough  and  his 
illustrative  material  copious.  He  has 
quotations  from  the  English  classics, 
especially  Shakespeare,  from  the  Bible, 
hymns,  riddles,  witty  sayings,  even 
slang.  On  the  whole  the  examples  cited 
are  more  idiomatic  and  colloquial  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  a  text  of  this  kind. 
He  has  a  long  verb  list,  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  such  puzzling  idioms  as:  turn 
out,  turn  over,  turn  up,  turn  doum,  etc. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  William  Kurath.  A  Brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Papago,  a  Native  Language 
of  Arizona.  Tucson.  Arizona.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Publications.  1945.  43 
pages. — A  valuable  work  on  an  unex¬ 
plored  subject,  the  Papago  language, 
spoken  by  some  six  thousand  Indians  in 
southern  Arizona.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  Papago  sounds, 
word  formation,  sentence  structure, 
characteristics  of  its  vocabulary,  four 
tales  and  two  bat  songs  in  Papago  and 
in  English.  Contrary  to  Kurath’s  fond 
hope,  appreciation  of  Papago  ways  is  a 
cause  rather  than  a  result  of  the  study 
of  their  language.  It  is  more  probable 
that  his  pamphlet  will  transform  friends 
of  the  Papagos  into  linguists  than  lin¬ 
guists  into  friends  of  the  Papagos.  In 
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order  to  make  his  hard-won  knowledge 
accessible  to  all  students  of  Papago  cul¬ 
ture,  Kurath  has  avoided  the  use  of 
even  the  simplest  technical  linguistic 
terms  without  previous  explanation.  In 
his  written  transcription  of  the  language, 
he  does  not  subscribe  to  the  complexities 
of  accurate  phonetic  reproduction,  but 
instead  seeks  a  practical  system  for  the 
Papagos  to  put  to  their  own  uses  and  to 
set  down  their  rich  unwritten  literature. 
— Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

V  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  A  educacao  para 
o  ap6s  guerra.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jornal 
do  Commercio.  1944.  115  pages. — ^This 
book  consists  of  two  addresses  which  the 
distinguished  Brazilian  gave  to  the 
P.E.N.  Club  of  Brazil  and  to  the  Facul- 
tade  de  Filosofia  La  Fayette  respectively. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of 
an  English  translation  of  these  addresses. 
There  are  no  surprises  for  anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  current  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  main  points 
are  that  we  must  all  accept  our  po¬ 
litical  responsibility,  and  that  interna- 
tional-mindedness  must  be  fostered  by 
an  International  Institute  of  Education. 
The  merit  of  this  book  is  not  in  its  orig¬ 
inality  but  in  its  inspiration.  We  hear 
lurid  accounts  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  liberals  in  Argentina,  but  we  are 
told  little  about  the  Ostades  which  until 
quite  recendy  faced  the  liberals  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  They,  including  Sr.  Carneiro  Leao, 
deserve  our  understanding  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Only  on  one  point  does  the 
reviewer  take  issue  with  the  author, 
namely  with  his  contendon  that  he 
should  really  have  translated  the  book 
into  the  four  oBicial  languages  of  the 
continent.  This  trend,  which  has  official 
support,  should  be  discarded  before  it 
asserts  itself.  It  betrays  an  and-universal, 
isoladonist  regionalism.  Moreover,  as 
anyone  who  has  lived  for  example  in 
Canada  knows,  the  publicadon  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  more  than  one  language  con¬ 
stitutes  a  retarding  and  cosdy  burden. 
Sr.  Carneiro  Leao  did  well  to  confine 
himself  to  one  translation.  However, 


since  the  atomic  bomb,  this  reviewer  has 
ceased  to  worry  about  regional  isolation¬ 
ism.  We  live  in  one  world,  as  Sr.  Car¬ 
neiro  Leao’s  Internadonal  Insdtute  of 
Education  will  teach  our  children  and 
grand-children,  if  they  survive. — Ronald 
Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

K  Servi^o  Social.  Revista  de  cultura 
xuperior.  Director,  Roberto  Saboia 
de  Medeiros,  S.  J.  Sao  Paulo.  March, 
1945.  273  pages. — This  excellent  social 
service  quarterly  is  the  work  of  impor¬ 
tant  humanitarians,  both  Brazilian  and 
foreign.  This  issue  carries  a  contribution 
by  the  eminent  physician,  publicist  and 
scholar  Afrinio  Peixoto,  one  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  of  Harvard, 
and  one  by  the  economist  Constandne 
E.  McGuire.  The  lead  article,  by  Luis 
Carlos  Mancini,  is  a  detailed  report  on 
the  condidons  of  labor  in  the  retail  stores 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  transpired  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  these 
stores  are  earning  less  than  $22.50  (U.S.) 
a  month.  It  is  interesting  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  welcomed  the  invesdgadon  but 
that  the  majority  of  the  employers  put 
every  possible  (Stacie  in  its  way.  An 
article  by  the  editor,  entided  Preltidios  d 
paz  social,  urges  the  development  of 
what  he  calls  “Pobreza  crista,”  or  Chris¬ 
tian  poverty,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  surrender  of  private  property,  but  is 
the  active  realization  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  individual  wealth  is  a  handicap 
to  economic  progress. — R.  T.  H. 

Frei  Amador  Arrais.  Didlogos.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Costa.  1944.  269  pages. — 
From  the  ten  dialogues  of  Arrais,  Fi- 
delino  de  Figueiredo  makes  a  selection 
and  prefaces  it  with  a  study  of  the  quin- 
hentista  prose  writers  of  Portugal,  con- 
trasdng  them  with  the  Spanish  mysdes 
of  the  same  period.  While  all  ten  dia¬ 
logues  are  represented,  the  greatest  space 
is  given  to  the  three  political  dialogues, 
the  Quinto  being  reproduced  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  spelling  is  modernized 
throughout,  and  the  punctuation  in  the 
first  three.  At  this  point  Figueiredo,  suf- 
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fering  pangs  of  conscience,  decided  not 
to  tamper  with  so  important  a  stylistic 
device  in  the  remaining  seven.  The  Pri- 
meiro,  exalting  spiritual  above  physical 
health,  is  between  a  physician  and  the 
invalid  Antioco,  who  serves  as  interlo¬ 
cutor  in  all  the  dialogues.  Figueiredo 
rightly  judges  necessary  to  any  study  of 
sixteenth  century  Portugal  the  three  po¬ 
litical  dialogues:  the  Terceiro,  an  anti- 
Semitic  document;  the  Quarto,  a  review 
of  the  Portuguese  empire  and  its  divine 
guidance;  the  Quinto,  Das  condifoes  e 
partes  do  bom  Principe,  in  the  anti- 
Machiavellian  tradition  in  which  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  political  writers  may 
take  pride.  The  remaining  six  dialogues. 
Do  alivio  de  afiigidos.  Das  vias  par  que 
Deus  nestes  tempos  nos  chama.  Da 
paciincia  e  fortaleza  cristd.  Do  testa- 
mento  cristao,  Da  consolofSo  para  a  hora 
da  morte.  Da  invocofoo  de  Nossa  Sen- 
kora,  are  written  with  the  intellectual 
delight  of  the  Renaissance. — Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Homero.  lliada.  Volume  I.  Lisboa. 

Si  da  Costa.  1944. 308  pages. — A.  di¬ 
rect  translation  into  prose  of  the  first 
twelve  books  by  Padre  M.  Alves  Correia, 
who  also  writes  a  preface,  charming  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  frankly  dutiful,  touching 
with  smiling  deliberation  all  the  points 
which  one  expects  in  a  preface  to  the 
Iliad.  The  profuse  notes  which  have 
characterized  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Colecfoo  de  Cldssicos  are  absent.  The 
translator  explains,  “nesta  Itmpida 
epopeia,  de  expressao  tao  perfeita,  em 
que  os  versos  fulguram  como  chapadas 
de  sol,  quasi  nao  hi  passos  escuros.” 
John  Scott  has  said  that  prose  transla¬ 
tions  no  more  reproduce  Homer  than  a 
charcoal  sketch  can  reveal  the  glories  of 
a  Titian.  But  the  disparaging  of  good 
translations  is  to  no  purpose.  Half  a  loaf 
is  half  a  loaf,  and  the  land  of  Camoens 
will  always  welcome  a  new  translation 
of  the  Dxaid.— Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


^  Francisco  Rodrigues  Lobo.  Corte  na 

Aldeia.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1945. 
xxvi-|-333  pages. — It  is  indeed  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  this  masterly  prose  work  by 
the  poet  Rodrigues  Lobo  edited  and 
sparingly  but  capably  annotated  by  Por¬ 
tugal’s  greatest  living  poet.  Dr.  Alfonso 
Lopes  Vieira,  in  the  excellent  and  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  Cldssicos  Sd  da  Costa  series. 
The  best  prose,  says  the  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  author,  is  that  which  most  resembles 
the  spoken  word.  However  that  may  be 
(and  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  spoken  word,  which  under  many  in¬ 
fluences  since  the  seventeenth  century 
has  tended  in  many  countries  to  de¬ 
teriorate  sadly),  he  showed  himself  a 
master  of  pure  and  idiomatic  Portuguese 
prose  and  was,  as  was  noted  by  Dorn 
Francisco  Manuel  (who  was  ten  yean 
old  when  the  Corte  na  Aldeia  was  writ¬ 
ten),  an  ingenious  and  elegant  cultivator 
of  the  Portuguese  language.  His  treatise 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  is  more 
genuine  than  the  similar  work  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mondohedo.  In  spite  of  its 
many  classical  allusions,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  composition  (the  dedication 
is  dated  1618)  might  still,  as  with  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  early  readers,  retain  a  fresh  ap¬ 
peal,  it  remains  indigenous  and  sincere. 
Rodrigues  Lobo  wrote  in  Portuguese  at 
a  time  when  many  Portuguese  writers 
used  Spanish  and  he  dedicated  his  work, 
exactly  twenty  years,  to  the  very  day, 
before  the  Restoration,  to  the  Marqu^ 
de  Frechilha,  who  belonged  to  the  Royal 
House  of  Portugal.  The  occasional  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  book  is  relieved  by  rare  flashes 
of  wit  and  by  the  uniform  excellence  of 
its  style.  It  contains  a  defense  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Cervantes,  and  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  various  and  often  attractive. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Diogo  Bernardes.  Rimas  Varias. 

Flores  do  Lima.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1945.  xxxi-f-258  pages. — It  is  a  welcome 
prospect  that  the  convenient  and  well 
edit^  Cldssicos  Sd  da  Costa  should 
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promise  to  eive  us  the  complete  works 
in  prose  ana  verse  of  Camoes’  contem¬ 
porary  Diogo  Bernardes.  This  first  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  collection  of  his  early 
verse.  The  name  of  Marques  Braga  on 
the  title-page  assures  us  that  the  edition 
will  be  able  and  scrupulous,  and  Ber¬ 
nardes  deserves  the  scholarly  care  which 
he  receives  in  the  present  volume.  His 
verse  was  so  harmonious  and  technically 
perfect  that  he  was  accused  of  plagiariz¬ 
ing  Camoes  not  in  detail  but  on  a  large 
scale,  by  printing  under  his  own  name 
the  lost  Pamaso  of  the  prince  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  poets.  The  charge  is  as  easily 
refuted  as  it  was  glibly  made  by  the  tal¬ 
ented  but  prejudiced  critic  Faria  e  Sousa, 
who  could  not  endure  that  any  writer 
should  rival  his  hero  Camoes.  By  a  cyni¬ 
cal  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  the  idyllic 
singer  of  the  quiet  and  exquisite  scenery 
of  the  river  Lima  (as  Dr.  Marques 
Braga  notes,  it  is  now  established  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  Bernardes  was  born  at 
Ponte  da  Barca)  should  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  rout  of  Alcacer  Kebir  in 
1578,  when  he  was  just  under  fifty  years 
of  age.  He  was  ransomed  some  months 
later  and  lived  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century,  receiving  from  Philip  II  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  first  20.000,  then  40.000  reis  a 
year,  which  was  nearly  three  times  that 
of  Camoes.  We  are  to  benefit  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  from  the  “Demon  of  the  South’s” 
constant  encouragement  of  men  of  lit¬ 
erary  genius. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Reinaldo  Moura.  Mar  do  Tempo. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1944.  108  pages. — Best  known  for  his 
poetic  novelettes  such  as  those  in  Noite 
de  Chuva  em  Setembro,  Moura  now 
traverses  the  narrow  distance  between 
his  prose  and  his  poetry  to  give  us  Mar 
do  Tempo.  He  is  not  an  innovator  and 
continues  in  the  modernista  tradition, 
adorned  with  echoes  of  Mallarm^  and 
Valery.  An  interesting  transposition  of 
tone-poem  back  into  poem  is  his  Uapris- 
midi  d’un  Faune.  He  is  obsessed  with 
the  nature  of  time,  and  its  enhancer. 


Death,  with  the  relation  of  ephemerality 
to  eternity.  His  poetry  is  often  of  a  deep 
rich  subdety.  He  writes  on  tragic  sul^ 
jects  without  striking  tragic  attitudes. 
Rare  and  conunendable.  — ^  Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

V  Lauro  Rodrigues.  Minuano.  P6rto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1944.  88 
pages. — A  second  edition  of  the  sixteen 
poemas  gauchescos  by  the  youthfuljxwt 
of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  region.  'lliese 
are  not  that  unhappy  genre,  pseudo¬ 
folk-poetry,  but  are  simply  authentic  re¬ 
gional  verse  on  subjects  such  as  the  lone¬ 
ly  umbu  tree,  the  cry  of  the  quero-quero, 
the  bitter  chimarrao,  the  wild  and  lonely 
gust  of  the  minuano,  a  gaucho’s  songs 
to  his  horse  and  to  his  beloved,  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  cigarro  crioulo.  Rodrigues’ 
gift  is  for  musical  graceful  lines  with  that 
appearance  of  facility  and  spontaneity 
characteristic  of  much  Brazilian  lyric 
poetry,  iines  such  as  these  in  Saudade — 
“o  nosso  primeiro  amor  que  cresceu, 
tornou-se  flor  e  hoje  trago  regado  nestas 
Ugrimas  de  d6r.” — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Anna  Amelia  de  Queiroz  Carneiro 
de  Mendon^a.  Dois  meses  entre  os 
americanos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edi^.  da 
Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1944.  50 
pages. — The  cultured  author  of  this  little 
book  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  Invited  to  represent 
Brazil  at  the  Interamerican  Women’s 
Congress  which  met  in  Washington 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  November, 
1943,  she  delivered  on  her  return  the 
address  which  constitutes  this  booklet. 
She  describes  in  soberly  poetic  tones  the 
journey  by  air,  which  took  fewer  than 
60  hours  from  Rio  to  New  York.  Then 
she  gives  us  a  piaure  of  New  York,  of 
Washington,  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  and  particularly  of  the  Congress 
in  which  she  had  a  part.  She  dwells  on 
the  interest  of  North  Americans  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  its  culture,  its  everyday  life,  its  col¬ 
orful  night-life.  She  pays  her  respects  to 
certain  cultural  institutions  of  the  great 
Northern  democracy:  the  University  of 
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Connecticut,  “a  sane,  juvenile  atmos¬ 
phere,  graceful  and  spirited  young 
American  women”;  Princeton,  “classical 
and  solemn”;  the  “multiple  attractive¬ 
ness  of  C<4umbia  University.”  She  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  New 
York  City,  in  the  transformations  which 
the  war  has  made  necessary  in  its  habits, 
in  the  relations  between  whites  and 
negros,  in  a  New  York  City  Christmas, 
in  American  eating  and  amusements. 
She  traces  some  literary  profiles,  she  de¬ 
velops  her  ideas  on  a  profitable  intellec¬ 
tual  interchange  between  her  country 
and  the  American  Union,  and  she  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  phrase:  “A  nation 
which  is  capable  of  the  sacrifices  which 
this  nation  is  making,  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered.  And  tempered  by  its  sacrifices 
for  liberty,  it  will  become  a  splendid 
example  for  the  new  world  which  is 
about  to  be  born.” — Gastdn  Figucira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Problemas  Bra- 
sildros  de  Antropologia.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil. 
1943.  208  pages. — ^The  first  four  essays 
might  be  the  introductory  chapters  of 
any  good  anthropology  textbook.  How¬ 
ever,  beginning  with  the  fifth,  gleams 
appear  of  Freyre  the  interpreter  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  not  only  of  Brazil,  but  of  all 
Latin  America,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
of  all  the  New  World.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  his  work  which  has  caused  his  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Brazil  to  be  published  in 
English  and  Spanish  as  well  as  in  Por¬ 
tuguese.  All  the  basic  ideas  of  that  more 
pretentious  work  are  to  be  found  in  this 
earlier  volume  of  assorted  essays.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Americas,  he  denies  the  cul¬ 
tural  infallibility  of  western  Europe,  as 
he  believes  India,  China,  and  Africa  will 
deny  it,  and  works  toward  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Amerindian  basis  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture.  Anglo-Saxon  America,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  based  on  a  native  natural 
culture,  is  less  in  harmony  with  New 
World  environment,  and  more  a  cul¬ 
tural  colony  of  Europe,  than  is  Latin 
America.  Unrelated  to  this  general  theme 


are  some  of  the  other  topics  Freyre  dis¬ 
cusses,  the  role  of  the  bandeirantes  of 
Sao  Paulo  as  colonizers  of  their  own 
country,  architecture  as  the  expression 
of  a  culture,  the  letters  of  Richard  Gum- 
bleton  Daunt,  which  Freyre  explored  in 
the  archives  of  the  Instituto  Histdrico  e 
Geogriheo,  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  anthropology  in  Brazil  as  a  means  of 
self-knowledge.  Freyre  is  sensitive  with¬ 
out  being  emotional,  bold  without  being 
fantastic,  a  rare  sociolt^st,  and  a  voice 
which  all  America  should  hear. — Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  3.  Biblioteca 
Pdblica  Municipal  de  Sao  Paulo. 

April,  1944. 229  double-column  pages. — 
This  bulky  volume  is  a  careful  register 
of  the  books  catalogued  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
City  Library  between  February  1  and 
April  30,  1944,  arranged  according  to 
their  classification  number,  from  010.2 
to  985.  But  this  catalogue  occupies  only 
half  the  book,  and  the  first  108  pages  are 
taken  up  with  articles  on  schdarly  and 
bookish  subjects,  twelve  in  number, 
some  of  them  extremely  interesting. 
Several  are  reprints  or  translations,  but 
of  those  which  were  written  for  this  pub¬ 
lication  one  at  least  is  both  very  readable 
and  solidly  important.  The  lead  article, 
by  Carlos  von  Lustig-Prean,  is  entided 
Escritores  alemdes  no  extlio,  and  contains 
a  mass  of  information  about  exiled  Ger¬ 
man  writers  some  of  which  this  reviewer 
has  never  seen  anywhere  else,  phrased, 
moreover,  with  vigor  and  sometimes 
with  humor  (“Colocamos  no  tumulo  de 
Stefan  Zweig  um  ramo  [Zweig] 
verde”). — If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  library  bulletins,  we  hope  we 
may  receive  more  of  them. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Daude  de  Pradas.  Dels  auzels  cassa- 
dorr.  Edited  by  Alexander  H.Schutz. 

Columbus.  The  Ohio  State  University 
Press.  1945.  225  pages. — ^With  this  pub- 
licadon  ail  the  known  works  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  poet  and  scholar,  Daude  de  Pra¬ 
das,  have  become  available.  As  early  as 
1879,  Daude’s  work  on  the  four  cardinal 
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virtues  had  been  published  by  Austin 
Stickney;  in  1933,  Professor  Schutz 
himself  brought  out  a  scholarly  edition 
in  French  of  the  troubadour’s  love- 
poems;  he  has  now  concluded  this  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  Daude’s  works  with  the 
present  edition  of  his  celebrated  work 
on  falconry.  We  may  note  in  passing  that 
all  Daude’s  work  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  Americans. 

Parts  of  the  Auzels  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  between  1879 
and  the  present,  and  its  sources  studied: 
in  view  of  this  interest,  we  may  well  ask 
why  no  critical  edition  of  the  whole  work 
had  appeared.  Professor  Schutz  answers 
this  qiiesdon  in  his  preface:  for  dealing 
with  such  a  technical  subject  as  falconry, 
the  talents  of  a  philologist  and  pudeogra- 
pher  are  not  enough:  one  must  obtain 
also,  as  Professor  Schutz  did,  those  of  an 
ornithologist,  botanist,  and  student  of 
mediaeval  medicine,  since  Daude’s  work, 
like  other  early  treatises  on  falconry, 
deals  primarily  with  the  diseases  of  fal¬ 
cons.  If  the  treatment  of  some  of  these 
diseases  seems  to  us  unnecessarily  un¬ 
pleasant  as  well  as  fantastic,  the  author 
kindly  reminds  us  that  “all  is  not  beau¬ 
tiful  that  is  advantageous.” 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  is  the  substitution  of  a  r^um^  in 
English  for  the  usual  translation,  and 
of  a  glossary  practically  limited  to  tech¬ 


Emmanuel  Mounier  resumed  his  val¬ 
iant  and  thoughtful  magazine  Esprit  in 
Paris  in  December,  1944. 

“We  (Argentines)  have  only  one  good 
history  of  literature,  that  of  Ricardo 
Rojas.” — Revista  Bibliogrdfica,  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  year  1945  is  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  famous  Lithuanian  peasant 
poetess  2emait^,  who  began  writing  after 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  Her 
realistic  short  stories  are  now  Lithuanian 
classics. 


nical  words  for  a  complete  vocabulary. 
This  seems  to  the  reviewer  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  everything  and 
nothing,  for  translation  even  into  prose 
of  the  3792  lines  of  verse  on  an  unfamil¬ 
iar  and  highly  technical  subject  involves 
serious  difficulties.  We  must  remember, 
furthermore,  that  the  editor  had  two 
kinds  of  readers  to  satisfy:  the  proven- 
^alist,  who  needs  no  such  aid,  and  the 
student  of  mediaeval  science,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  treatise.  Dr.  Schutz,  by  means  of 
his  manuscript-study,  his  notes  and  vari¬ 
ants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  r^um^ 
on  the  other,  would  appear  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  both  groups.  He  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  a  difficult  and  complicated  task. — 
Edward  L.  Adams.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

*  Marietta  Shaginyan.  Ural  v  oborone. 

Moskva.  GIKhL.  1944.  192  pages. 
6  r. — A  “writer’s  diary.”  These  sketches 
of  war-time  life  and  mood  in  the  Urals 
again  illustrate  how  the  Soviet  writers 
have  turned  their  talents  toward  defend¬ 
ing  their  “motherland.”  A  factual,  hu¬ 
man  interest  “report  on  the  Russians”  by 
a  native  observer. — Oleg  A.  Maslenil(ov. 
University  of  California. 


Boris  Sokoloff  s  much-discussed  work 
on  penicillin  has  already  appeared  in 
Spanish,  in  an  edition  published  by  the 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica,  Mexico 
City. 

“Yiddish  literature  in  the  United 
States  was  brought  to  life  by  the  new 
industrial  proletariat.  The  American- 
Jewish  proletariat  consisted  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  had  run  away  from  the 
Czar’s  pogroms  in  1881  and  from  the 
Czarist  despotism  that  followed  the 
pogroms.” — ^N.  B.  Minkoff,  in  The 
American  Hebrew,  July  27,  1945. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  have  been  looking  over  the  1944 
edition  of  the  German  history  text-book 
Der  Weg  zum  Reich  (Berlin.  Deutscher 
Schulverlag).  Poor  paper,  wretched 
binding,  cruelly  different  from  the  peace¬ 
time  work  of  the  world’s  most  work¬ 
manlike  book  builders.  Their  English 
cousins  in  their  blackest  days  wrote  and 
published  good  books,  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  Worthwhile  French -books 
continued  to  appear  in  a  steady  stream, 
not  from  French  presses,  it  is  true,  but 
from  a  dozen  other  countries  where 
French  refugees  had  found  temporary 
homes.  But  Germany,  and  Germans,  al¬ 
most  quit  making  bmks.  Even  the  Ger¬ 
man  exiles  produced  relatively  little.  The 
book  output  of  the  country  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  led  the  world  in  num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  stood  very  close  to  the 
head  qualitatively,  dried  up  almost  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  sad,  and  puzzling. — As  to 
the  contents  of  this  history,  not  much  is 
to  be  said.  The  controversial  final  chap¬ 
ter  (the  narrative  ends  with  1933)  re¬ 
duces  the  war  to  a  duel  between  the 
German  Aryan  and  the  guileful  Inter¬ 
national  Jew.  Germans  are  brave,  strong 
and  wise;  but  the  hydra  has  a  million 
heads.  It  isn’t  even  amusing  any  longer 
to  quote  Nazi  documents,  but  there  is 
real  humor  in  the  artless  account  of 
Japan’s  gallant  entry  into  the  war  against 
the  United  States:  ”Noch  am  Tage  der 
Kriegserl^ldrung  schlug  Japan  hart  zu.” 
In  general,  the  contemporary  section  of 
the  book  is  helpless,  futile  and  pathetic. 
As  wc  went  through  its  record  of  the 
last  decades,  wc  realized  that  after  three 
hundred  years  Germany  was  crushed  a 
second  time  by  a  Thirty  Years’  War 
j(  1914-1945).  The  parallel  is  perfect. 
Even  during  much  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1939,  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  went  on.  The  earlier  war  re¬ 
duced  Germany’s  population  by  three- 


fourths,  left  Magdeburg  and  smaller 
places  in  ruin,  and  crippled  the  German 
people  for  generations.  The  results  of 
the  second  war  arc  similar  and  Just  as 
terrible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  race  will  learn  anything  more  from 
this  repeat  performance  than  it  did  from 
the  ghastly  premiere. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

We  Must  Be  Utopian 

Dear  Sir: 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  my 
Europe  Free  and  United  so  sympathet¬ 
ically  reviewed  by  such  an  authority  as 
Sydney  B.  Fay.  I  hope,  some  time,  to 
argue  a  few  points  with  him.  He  accepts 
as  gospel  truth  the  favorable  appraisal 
of  the  Vienna  treaties  which  is  now  offi¬ 
cial.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  they  still 
rankled  in  the  French  mind.  With  their 
reactionary  concept  of  legitimacy,  they 
failed  to  create  in  Europe  an  organic 
order.  So  they  arc  responsible,  after  a 
whole  century  of  agitation,  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  which 
has  just  closed  (let  us  not  make  it  a 
Hundred  Years’  War.) 

I  hive  faith  in  the  Common  Man:  I 
have  met  him  in  many  Forums,  and  I 
know  he  wants  peace  and  justice,  not 
Empire.  If  you  had  told  him  the  war 
was  waged  for  “realistic”  reasons,  he 
would  have  said:  “Then  I’ll  go  the  real¬ 
ists  one  better,  and  quit.”  It  is  his  al¬ 
leged  leaders  who,  when  the  war  is  over, 
tell  him  that  of  course  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  and  the  Four  Freedoms  arc  just  ver¬ 
biage,  and  that  he  must  be  tough  and 
give  up  his  “Utopias.”  As  a  result,  John 
Doc  today  feels  terribly  gypped  again. 
That’s  not  what  he  fought  for.  Utopia? 
Many  voices  in  England  proclaim  that 
European  Union  is  “an  economic  ncccs- 
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sity.”  Dc  Gaulle  speaks  of  the  Ruhr  as 
the  European  power  house,  to  be  oper- 
ated  by  and  for  Europe;  Truman  pro¬ 
poses  international  control  of  the  great 
waterways.  If  we  had  had  these  things 
clearly  in  mind  three  years  ago  (or  ten, 
or  25)  we  should  not  be  in  such  a  dismal 
mess  at  present.  My  only  sin  against 
tough-minded  realism  is  to  believe  that 
if  economic  difficulties  were  intelligent¬ 
ly  taken  care  of,  it  would  also  allay  sus¬ 
picions  and  hatreds,  and  release  great 
cultural  forces.  I  like  Fay’s  distinction  in 
his  other  review:  in  most  cases,  the  real 
difference  is  not  between  realism  and 
idealism,  but  between  the  short  and  the 
long  view.  Munich  was  short-sighted, 
therefore  unrealistic.  So  was  our  sup¬ 
port  of  Darlan  and  Badoglio.  Diplomats 
arc  invariably  retrospective,  and  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  immersed  in  the  little 
fights  of  the  moment.  They  can  not  take 
the  long  forward  view.  To  say:  “This  is 
intelligent,  therefore  futile,”  is  the  worst 
kind  of  defeatism. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

Critic  Criticized 

Dear  Sir: 

I  think  it  was  Anatolc  France  who 
once  said  that  one  should  never  argue 
with  a  literary  critic.  That  species,  said 
France,  has  as  its  heraldic  animal  the 
flea:  Pungit  nee  pungttur.  May  I,  just 
to  confirm  the  rule,  supply  an  exception 
by  taking  exception  to  two  points  in  Dr. 
Wcllck’s  review  of  the  anthology  Hun¬ 
dred  Towers  (Bool(s  Abroad,  Summer, 
1945,  page  258).? 

Dr.  Wellek  finds  that  my  introduction, 
“with  all  its  generous  enthusiasm,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  accuracy  of  de¬ 
tail,”  and  tries  to  prove  this  by  the  fol¬ 


lowing  example:  “The  Czechs  did  not 
‘dare  to  settle  in  the  very  center  of  the 
Germanic  Lebensraum’  writes  Dr.  Weis- 
kopf.  In  the  sixth  century  there  were 
no  Germans  cither  East  of  the  Elbe  or 
in  Austria.”  Now  a  perusal  of  my  text 
shows  that  I  did  by  no  means  write  what 
Dr.  Wellek  quotes  as  my  words.  With  a 
little  care  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  quotation  is  from  a  paragraph  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  2^cnck  Ncjcdly,  Professor 
of  History  and  History  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  at  present 
Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Education.  I 
said  that  “within  the  memory  of  man 
the  Czech  lands  were  tiny  islands  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  threatening 
German  sea.”  The  history  of  the  Czech 
lands  in  the  last  thousand  years  seems 
to  support  this  thesis.  And  that  is  also 
what  Nejedly  has  in  mind  in  the  para¬ 
graph  mentioned  above. 

Dr.  Wcllck’s  criticism  that  “a  reader 
who  knows  Czech  postwar  literature 
first-hand  will  miss  at  least  one  great 
name:  Jaroslav  Durych,  who  is  a  better 
artist  than  several  on  the  list”  is,  at  first 
glance,  unbeatable.  It  is  true  that  Durych 
was  an  accomplished  artist,  better  than 
several  on  the  list.  I  still  think  I  can  de¬ 
fend  his  exclusion.  Durych  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Czech  writers  who  were  in 
favor  of  fascism.  I  remember  his  shame¬ 
ful  demand  for  “concentration  camps 
for  writers  and  artists”  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  in  true  Nazi  fashion  as  “asphalt 
literati  and  degenerated  artists.”  I  don’t 
see  how  I  could  have  included  Durych 
in  an  anthology  which  contains  Vancura 
and  Jilemnicky,  shot  by  the  Gestapo,  and 
Karl  Capek,  killed  by  that  same  “whole¬ 
some  concentration  camp  education” 
which  Durych  praised  and  defended. — 
F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York  City. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
Reportajes,  the  monthly  paper  issued  by 
the  journalism  students  of  the  Univer- 
sidad  Femenina  de  Mexico,  the  recently 
organized  women’s  college  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Merico. 


The  Lithuanian  poet,  f^ywright,  and 
critic  Balys  Sruogs,  professor  of  Russian 
literature  in  the  University  of  Kaunas, 
was  found  by  the  allied  forces  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  during  the  last  days 
of  the  fighting. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Pierre  Belperron  et  Georges  Ander¬ 
sen.  La  deuxihme  guerre  mondiale.  Paris. 
Pion.  1945.  240  pp.  100  fr. — ^Facts  and 
dates  of  the  sixty-eight  months  of  war. 
M  Jean-Jacques  Bernard.  Le  camp  de  la 
mort  lente.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 
246  pp. — The  playwright’s  experiences 
in  a  Carman  concentration  camp. 

Marcel  Brion.  Catherine  Cornaro, 
reine  de  Chypre.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1945. 289  pp.  105  fr. — Cyprus,  key  island 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  under  the 
courageous  rule  of  Catherine,  the  Vene¬ 
tian. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Loti.  Montreal.  Pari- 
zeau.  1SK5.  383  pp. — Sympathetic  study 
of  Loti’s  life  and  character,  by  a  fellow- 
Saintongeais. 

*  Joseph  Calmette.  Charlemagne,  sa  vie 
et  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 
318  pp.  150  fr. — Present  repercussions 
of  the  history  and  politics  of  Charle¬ 
magne. 

*  Jacques  Chastenet.  Wellington.  Paris. 
Arthime  Fayard.  1945. — His  life  told 
with  an  eye  on  the  present. 

*  La  culture  fran^aise  sous  V Occupa¬ 
tion.  La  resistance  des  intellectuels.  New 
York.  Section  de  Documentation,  French 
Press  and  Information  Service.  1945. 131 
pp. — Clandestine  publications  and  other 
forms  of  resistance. 

*  Charles  Dumas.  La  France  trahie  et 
livrie.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — A  so¬ 
cialist’s  angle  on  France’s  experience. 

*  F.-X.  Garneau.  Histoire  du  Canada. 
VII  and  VIII.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945. 
231  pp. — Vol.  VII;  La  constitution  de 
1791,  La  guerre  de  1812,  La  Paix  de 
Gand.  Vol.  VIII:  La  question  des  sub¬ 
sides,  La  crise  de  1827,  Les  quatre-vingt- 
douze  resolutions. 

*  Maximien  Gauthier.  Le  Corbusier,  ou 


V architecture  au  service  de  Vhomme. 
Paris.  Denocl.  1945. — ^Theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  iconoclastic  French-Swiss 
architect. 

*  Edouard  Helsey.  Non-Resistance  ou 
le  chemin  de  ^abattoir.  1918-1940.  Paris. 
Paul  Dupont.  1945.  222  pp. — A  French 
journalist  on  the  destructive  interbellum. 

*  Thomas  Kernan.  Etoile  du  Matin. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  289 
pp.  $2. — Translation  of  Kernan’s  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  which  was  based  on  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  German  concentration  camp. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  Beethoven — Vie  d’un 
conquerant.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1945.  307  pp.  $2.50. — Translated 
by  Jean  Longeville. 

*  Andr6  M^nabr6a.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
le  maitre  des  hommes  d'etat.  Paris.  La 
Colombe.  1945.  338  pp.  100  fr. — A  saint 
who  was  also  a  statesman. 

**  Andr6  Mutter.  Face  ^  la  Gestapo. 
Paris.  Champion.  1945.  180  pp.  40  fr. — 
Vivid  account  of  several  months’  stay 
in  a  concentration  camp. 

*  Jean  de  Pange.  Mes  prisons.  Paris. 
Descl^e  de  Brouwer.  1945.  233  pp. — ^Ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Anglophile  French  pub¬ 
licist  in  German  captivity. 

*  Consuelo  de  Saint  Exupery.  Oppbde. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  294  pp. 
$2.50. — History  of  the  artists  who  weath¬ 
ered  the  Occupation  in  the  little  Vau- 
cluse  village.  Their  accomplishments, 
ambitions,  plans  for  reconstruction. 

*  Philippe  Soupault.  Le  temps  des  as¬ 
sassins.  Histoire  du  detenu  No.  1234. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  347 
pp.  $2.25. — Record  of  imprisonment  in 
occupied  France. 

*  Maurice  Toesca.  Une  autre  George 
Sand.  Paris.  Plon.  1945. — The  “other” 
was  a  serious,  hard-working  woman  and 
a  loving  mother. 

*  Alfred  Vallette.  Le  roman  d’un 
homme  serieux.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
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France.  1945. — The  love-letters  of  the 
great  publisher  to  Rachilde,  the  sensa¬ 
tional  novelist  who  became  his  wife. 
1885-1889. 


French  Public  Questions 

L^n  Blum.  A  tichelle  humaine. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — The  old  states¬ 
man  meditates  on  the  rebuilding  of 
France. 

^  Confirences  d' Alger.  Alger.  Office 
Fran^ais  d’Edition.  1944.  253  pp. — Lec¬ 
tures  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Associa¬ 
tion  France,  Grande  Bretagne,  Etats- 
Unis.” 

*  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Discours  aux  fran- 
(ois.  Alger.  Office  Fran^ais  d’Edition. 
366  pp. — Between  June  1940  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1944. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Civilisation  jran- 
foise.  Paris.  Hachette.  1944.  73  pp. — 
“The  French  arc  among  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  have  built  occidental 
civilization,  because  they  have  discovered 
certain  rich  methods  of  work  and 
thought.” 

*  Pierre  Frances.  La  Russie  socialiste  et 
niotsariste  de  Staline.  Buenos  Aires. 
Quillet.  1944. — Russia  seen  through  the 
^cs  of  a  French  tourist. 

■  Jean  Groffier.  L’higimonie  mondiale 
des  anglo-saxons  en  1950.  Bruxelles. 
Wcllcns.  1945.  82  pp. — “Mathematics 
of  History”  applied  to  the  Prophets, 
Egypt,  Germany,  England,  etc. 

*  Jacquicr-Bru^rc.  Demain  la  Paix. 
Paris.  Plon.  1945.  178  pp.  54  fr. — Plan 
for  international  order  and  France’s 

elace  therein. 

Pierre  Lebon.  Essais  de  disintoxica¬ 
tion.  Paris.  Plon.  1945.  179  pp.  60  fr. — 
Essays  designed  to  counteract  German 

Propaganda  of  the  occupation  period. 

'  V oeuvre  de  la  Troisiime  Ripublique. 
By  Jean  Bcnoit-L6vy,  Gustave  Cohen, 
Pierre  Cot,  etc.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1945. 
320  pp. — Political,  economic,  social  and 
scientific  accomplishments. 

*  Bernard  Malan.  L'ordre  nouveau 
pour  le  bien  commun.  Pau.  Pic.  1943. 
286  pp.  30  fr. — A  plan  for  world  con¬ 


ciliation  to  be  sponsored  by  France.  Writ¬ 
ten  under  the  Vichy  regime. 

*  Pierre  Rain.  La  diplomatie  franfoise 
d’Henri  IV  tt  Vergennes.  Paris.  Plon. 
1945.  344  pp.  135  fr. — ^Present  conflicts 
which  had  their  roots  in  diplcunatic 
problems  arising  during  the  period  of 
French  expansion  and  dominance. 

*  Francis  J.  Spellman.  Archev^ue  de 
New  York.  Le  chemin  de  la  victoire. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  214  pp. — 
Christ’s  way — Christian  fraternity  for 
world  democracy. 

*  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  Femmes 
i  r encan.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 157 
pp.  48  fr. — That  vicious  French  institu¬ 
tion  the  “maison  de  tolerance.” 

*  Germain  Watrin.  Le  problime  ad- 
ministrati].  Alger.  Office  Fran^ais  d’Edi¬ 
tion.  1944. 77  pp. — Growing  r61e  of  pub¬ 
lic  administration  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  the  nation. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Georges  Bataille.  Sur  Nietzsche,  vo- 
lonti  de  chance.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. 
— By  a  troubled  Frenchman  who  has 
been  much  influenced  by  Nietzsche. 

*  Ruth  Lafleur-H6tu.  Le  conte  des  sept 
glaives.  Montreal.  L6vrier.  1945.  103  pp. 
— Prose-poem  on  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

*  Auguste  Valensin.  Francois,  prisenti 
par  Auguste  Valensin.  Paris.  Plon.  1938. 
(Montreal.  Vari6t6s.)  286  pp.  $1.50. — 
Letters  of  a  precocious  child. 

^  Jacques  Vandier.  La  religion  igyp- 
tienne.  Paris.  P.  U.  F.  1945. — Volume 
One  of  a  series  of  introductions  to  world- 
religions. 

French  Literature 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  La  vie  et 
t oeuvre  de  William  Shal^espeare.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1945.  261  pp. — By  an  ar¬ 
dent  student  and  translator  of  the  Bard 
of  Avon. 

*  Emile  Bur6.  Ernest  Renan  et  P Alle- 
magne.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 
233  pp.  $1.50. — Articles,  extracts,  letters. 
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an  address  by  Anatole  France,  introduc- 
tion  and  notes  by  Emile  Bur6. 

K  LouisCazamian.L'AMmoMrdeSAa^^r- 
peare.  Paris.  Aubier.  1945.  233  pp. — K 
humor  which  changed  in  character  as 
Shakespeare  grew  older. 

*  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Liberations. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  144  pp. 
$1.50. — Seven  essays  on  occupation,  lib¬ 
eration  and  their  effects  on  literature. 

*  Claude-Edmonde  Magny.  Pricieux 
Giraudoux.  Paris.  Editions  du  Seuil. 
1945. — Giraudoux  was  a  Platonic  phi¬ 
losopher. 

M  S.  Stronski.  La  poisie  et  la  rialiU  aux 
temps  des  troubadours.  Oxford.  Claren¬ 
don  Press.  1945. — The  Polish  Proven- 
9alist  warns  against  the  assiunption  that 
Provencal  poetry  is  merely  autobiogra¬ 
phy  in  verse. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Pierre  Benoit.  Jamrose.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1945. 272  pp. 
$1.50. — Love  and  mystery  on  French  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

*  Henri  Bosco.  Le  mas  ThSoUme.  Al¬ 
ger.  Chariot.  1945.  357  pp.  50  fr. — Pas¬ 
sion,  tragedy  and  romance  in  the  Midi. 

*  Jean  Cau^t.  Chanson  flamcnca.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1945.  1^  pp.  54  fr.— 
“.  .  .  roman  de  populisme  espagnol.” 
Balearic  Island  setting. 

*  Andr^  Chamson.  Le  puits  des  mir¬ 
acles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — ^Episodic 
story  by  the  author  of  several  popular 
C^venol  novels  in  the  pre-war  period. 

*  Colette.  Gigi.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1945. — 
Colette’s  first  publication  since  the  Lib¬ 
eration  is  a  characteristically  sophisti¬ 
cated  offering  which  reminds  one  critic 
of  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace. 

*  Contes  et  aventures.  Montreal.  Fides. 
10  a  year,  32  pp.  each.  10  cents,  $1  a 
year.  Various  authors. — ^Edifying  juve¬ 
nile  short  stories,  issued  by  a  well-known 
Catholic  publisher. 

*  A.-J.  Cronin.  Les  dis  du  Royaume. 
Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde. 
1939.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  381  pp.  $2. — 
Translation  of  The  Keys  of  the  King¬ 


dom.  Story  of  a  missionary  priest  in 
China  and  his  return  home. 

*  Daphn^  du  Maurier.  Rebecca.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1939. 
438  pp.  $1.50. — Translation  by  Denise 
Van  Moppes. 

*  Boris  Gorbatov.  Les  indompUs. 
Paris.  Editions  d’Hier  et  d’Aujourd’hui. 
1945. — This  story  of  courage  and  abne¬ 
gation  in  the  Ukraine  during  the  war 
has  sold  half  a  million  copies  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  original. — Les  irriductibles.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1945.  251  pp. — Two  military 
movements,  toward  Moscow  in  1942 
and  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  in  1945.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  Roudnikov. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Elle,  venue  d’orient. 
Bruxelles.  Wellens.  Second  edition.  191 
pp. — Reprint  of  Fa/^ri,  femme  musul- 
mane  and  unpublished  Loccident  et 
moi. — Pourquoi  j'ai  ipousS  un  chinois. 
Bruxelles.  Wellens.  1945.  92  pp. — ^West 
and  East  meet — excitement,  confusion, 
tragedy. 

^  Pierre  Herbart.  Alcyon.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1945. — An  adventure  on  a  de¬ 
serted  island,  told  with  a  preoccupation 
for  the  aesthetic. 

*  Jean  Jausion.  Un  homme  marche  dans 
la  ville.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — ^Violent 
story  of  the  proletariat  of  Le  Havre,  by 
a  young  soldier  and  journalist  now  re¬ 
ported  missing. 

*  Pierre  Lafue.  Le  sacrilege.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  1945. — ^First  volume  of  a  series 
to  bear  the  collective  tide  Patrice  ou 
VetS  du  sihcle,  and  to  cover  the  period 
from  1920  to  1940. 

*  Louis  Lavalade.  La  tunique  effrang^e. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945.  254  pp.  66  fr. 
— The  Eternal  Feminine  brought  down 
to  date. 

*  Jacques  Lcmarchand.  Parenthise. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — Keen  and 
sprighdy  novel  by  a  young  Bordelais 
whom  the  critics  rank  high. 

*  Magali.  Le  bouquet  de  saladelles  .  .  . 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1940.  (Montreal. 
Pony.)  251  pp.  $1.25. — ^Novel  of  youth 
and  love  in  the  sunny  vineyards  of  the 
Midi. 
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I*  Valentin  Mandelstamm.  V-5.  New 
York.  Brcntano’s.  1945.  225  pp.  $1.50. — 
Detective  story. 

Jean  Meckert.  La  Lucame.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1945. — Proleurian  story,  by  a 
young  'workingman  who  has  already 

Bublished  two  successful  novels. 

‘  Gabrielle  Roy.  Bonheur  d'occasion. 
Montr^l.  Pascal.  1945. — Misery  and 
loose  living  in  a  poor  quarter  of  Mont¬ 
real. 

Armand  Salacrou.  Thidtre.  Vol.  IV. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — ^This  volume 
contains  La  terre  est  ronde,  Histoire  de 
fire.  La  marguerite. 

*  Elsa  Triolet.  Le  premier  accroc  codte 
deux  cents  francs.  Paris.  Denocl.  1945. 
— This  collection  of  short  stories  was 
awarded  the  Goncourt  Prize, for  1945. 
^  Henri  Troyat.  Du  philanthrope  d  la 
rouquine.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1945. — 
Nine  fantastic  short  stories. 

*  Clement  Vautel.  Mon  curd  chez  les 
riches.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  (Montr^. 
Pony.)  1939.  315  pp.  $1.25.— 507th 
thousand  of  a  perennial  favorite. 

*  Victor  Vekeman.  Comment  on  se 
trompe.  Montreal.  L^vrier.  1945.  16  pp. 
$0.25. — One  act  play  for  girls. 

^  Jacques  Zimmermann.  Bleds.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1945.  127  pp. — Seven  pre-war 
short  stories  concerning  military  and  na¬ 
tives  in  Syria  and  North  Africa. 

French  Verse 

*  Gants  du  del.  Montreal.  Fides.  June, 
1945.  126  pp. — Poems  by  Gustave  La- 
marche;  G6rard  Besette;  articles  on  po¬ 
etry  and  art;  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau 
interviews  Gontran  de  Poncins. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  Dunkerque  1940. 
Bruxelles.  Wellens.  1945.  39  pp. — Sub¬ 
jective  war  poems  in  prose. 

*  Madeleine  Groffier.  Initiation.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Wellens.  46  pp. — Introduction  to 
far-eastern  philosophy  of  the  Divine 

Light. 

*  Victor  Hugo,  la  bouche  d’ombre. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945.  67  fr. — Anthol¬ 
ogy  chosen  by  Henri  Parisot.  Preface  by 
L^n-Paul  Fargue. 


French  Art 

*  S.  Gischia  et  N.  Widths.  La  sculpture 
en  France  depuis  Rodin.  Paris.  Editions 
du  Seuil.  1^5. — Modernism  in  sculp¬ 
ture. 

*  Camille  Montague.  Le  carnet  de  chan- 
tier  ou  Doctrine  de  T architecture.  Paris. 
Plon.  1945.  VII-l-237  pp.— “.  .  .  intro¬ 
duction  une  architecture  humaine.** 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  A.  Bon.  Uvres  franfois  parus  hors 
d’AmSrique  de  1940  d  1944.  Part  I.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Institut  Franco  Br6silien  de 
Haute  Culture.  1945. 80  pp. — ^Literature, 
history,  geography,  arts,  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy. 

*  Madame  Georges  Boudrias.  Hygihne 
familiale  et  socide.  Montreal.  L6vrier. 
1945.  384  pp.  $1.50. — Plus  first  aid  and 
care  of  the  sick. 

*  Dr.  Lucien  Poyer.  Autour  de  Vitre 
fdminin.  Montreal.  L’Etoile.  1945.  152 
pp. — ^Advice  on  marriage  and  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sexes  in  general. 

*  Jean  Gaulmier.  Combattant  mdgrd 
eux.  Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  127  pp. — 
Parodies  of  great  French  authors  from 
du  Bellay  to  Duhamel,  all  dealing  with 
the  German  Occupation. 

*  Franz  Hellens.  La  vie  seconde  ou 
Les  songes  sans  la  clef.  Bruxelles.  Sa- 
blon.  1945.  211  pp.  70  fr. — Author’s  re¬ 
flections  on  his  dreams. 

*  Ch.  Le  Coeur.  Le  rite  et  Voutil.  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1945. 
— African  ethnography. 

*  Frcre  Leopold.  Les  cours  d‘iti  de 
tUniversitd  Saint  foseph.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1945.  112  pp.  $1. — The  work  of 
a  Nova  Scotia  University. 

*  Henry  Malherbe.  Aux  Etats-Unis— 
Printemps  du  monde.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1945. 121  pp.  54  fr.— The  United 
States  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
humanity. 

*  Georges  Ravon  &  Jacques  Patin.  Le 
fire  sous  la  botte.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1945.  206  pp.  93  fr. — ^Anecdotes  of  Oc¬ 
cupation. 
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M  Robin  and  Laure.  MirabeUe  au  long 
cou.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1945.  24  pp. — 
Brighdy  illustrated  giraffe  story. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

Vito  Aiessio  Robles,  Editor.  La  cor- 
respondencia  de  Agusttn  de  Uurbide 
despubs  de  la  proclamacidn  del  plan  de 
Iguala.  2  vols.  Mexico.  Taller  Auto- 
grdfico.  1945.  XXVIII+211  pp.  and  309 
pp.  —  Iturbide’s  correspondence  from 
1821  till  his  execution  in  1824,  with  a 
long  informative  introduction  by  the 
Editor. 

*  Vicente  Barbieri.  El  Ho  distante. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1945.  220  pp. — 
The  Poet’s  youthful  memories,  written 
this  time  in  poetical  prose. 

*  Leopc^do  Benitez  Vinueza.  Argo- 
nautas  de  la  selva.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1945.  306  pp. — 
Francisco  de  Orellana  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Amazon. 

*  Ofelia  M.  B.  de  Benvenuto.  Delmira 
Agustini.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1944.  643 
pp. — The  completcst  study  of  the  short¬ 
lived  Uruguayan  poetess. 

K  Miguel  Cand.  Juvenilia.  Buenos  Aires. 
C.  Dupont  Farrc.  1944.  128  pp.  $0.60 
m/n. — Reprint  of  a  famous  book  of 
youthful  memories. 

*  Eduardo  Carreno.  Aspectos  de  vene- 
zolanos  ilustres.  Caracas.  La  Nacion. 
1945.  85  pp. — Seventeen  short  essays  on 
outstanding  Venezuelans. 

*  Juan  Coronel.  IJn  peregnno.  Carta¬ 
gena,  Colombia.  Direccidn  de  Educa- 
ci6n  Publica  de  Bolivar.  Second  edition, 
1944.  414  pp. — Memoirs  of  a  Colombian 

triot  of  ^e  late  nineteenth  century. 
Josd  M.  Doussinague.  La  polttica  in- 
ternacional  de  Fernando  el  Catdlico. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1945. 
— ^Ferdinand  tried  to  imite  the  Christian 
nations  against  the  Moslem. 

*  C.  A.  Echanove  Trujillo.  Leona  Vi- 
cano.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1945.  191  pp. — 
“La  mujer  fuerte  de  la  Independencia.” 

*  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras.  CHstal 


de  bpoca.  La  Habana.  P.  Fernindez. 
1944.  197  pp. — ^Life  and  times  of  the 
young  Cul^n  publicist  Aristides  Sosa 
de  Quesada. — Radiografta  y  diseccidn 
de  R.  Blanco-Fambona.  La  Habana.  Lex. 

1944.  150  pp. — Analytical  study  of  a 
great  Venezuelan  writer  and  leader,  by 
a  talented  Salvadorean  critic. 

*  Joaquin  V.  Gonzilez.  El  juicio  del 
sigh.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
XXI -f- 189  pp.  $5.50  m/n. — “Cien  anos 
de  historia  argentina.” 

V  Ismael  Herriiz.  Italia  fuera  de  com- 
bate.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlas  Argentina. 
1944. 332  pp.  $4.50  m/n. — By  a  Spanish 
journalist  who  was  in  Italy  during  1942 
and  1943. 

*  Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geografia 
e  Historia.  Revista  de  HistoHa  de  Ami- 
Hca.  Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geogra¬ 
fia  e  Historia.  June,  1945.  306  pp. — Don 
Hernando  Cohn,  su  vida,  su  biblioteca, 
sus  obras  by  Jose  Torre  Revello;  Los 
cedularios  como  fuente  histdrica  de  la 
legislacidn  Indiana  (Continuacidn)  by 
Rafael  Altamira;  Bibliografla  de  His¬ 
toria  de  Amirica  (1943-1945). 

*  Marcelo  Jover.  Rubin  DaHo.  Mexico. 
Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1944. 
96  pp. — Short  biography  supplemented 
^  a  considerable  anthology. 

*  Francisco  Marin  Villafuerte.  HistoHa 
de  Trinidad.  La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero. 

1945.  405  pp.  $4. — By  the  official  his¬ 
torian  of  the  old  Cuban  city. 

*  Mons.  Eduardo  Martinez  Dalmau. 
Orachn  funebre  a  la  memoHa  de  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 
Comit^  Amigos  de  los  Ingleses,  Ameri¬ 
canos  y  demds  pueblos  democriticos. 
1945. — Marti  y  su  presencia  en  Cuba. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1945. — Two  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Cienfuegos. 

^  Mois6s  Ochoa  Campos.  Juan  Ignacio 
MaHa  de  Castorena  Ursua  y  Goyeneche 
(1668-1733).  Mexico.  Impresidn  de 
Estampillas  y  Valores.  1945.  63  pp. — 
Mexico’s  first  journalist. 

*  Romualdo  Real,  etc.  Luis  Villaronga 
— su  personalidad — su  obra.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela.  1945. 
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151  pp. — Papers  on  the  earnest  Puerto 
Rican  writer,  and  reviews  of  his  books, 
by  friends  and  admirers  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  elsewhere. 

K  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Maceo  en 
El  Figaro.  La  Habana.  Biblioteca  Mu> 
nicipai  de  la  Habana.  1945.  21  pp. — 
Biography  and  bibliography  of  Antonio 
Maceo. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Mujeres  de  todos  los 
tiempos.  Caracas.  Impresores  Unidos. 
1944. — Queen  Isabella,  Catherine  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Queen  Victoria,  Bernhardt,  Duse, 
Mme  de  Stacl,  Pardo  Bazin,  etc. 

V  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuschenring.  1S95 
y  1898.  Dos  guerras  cubanas.  La  Habana. 
Cultural.  1^5.  234  pp. — How  Spain’s 
own  folly  lost  Cuba. — 13  conclusiones 
fundamentales  sobre  la  guerra  liber- 
tadora  cubana  de  1895.  Mexico.  El  Co- 
legio  de  Mexico.  1945.  39  pp.  Jomadas 
34. — ^The  Havana  historian  studies  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  struggle  of  1895- 
98. 

*  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Proudhon.  Su 
vida  y  su  correspondencia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1945.  301  pp.  $5.  m/n. — 
First  Spanish  translation. 

*  Humberto  Tejera.  Maestros  Indo- 
iberos.  Mexico.  Minerva.  1944. 280  pp. — 
Mariitegui,  Sandino,  Garcfa  Monje, 
Haya  de  la  Torre,  Anibal  Ponce,  etc. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  El  maiz,  fabuloso 
tesoro.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlintida.  1944. 
116  pp. — The  famous  Juvenile  writer 
tells  the  history  of  Indian  corn. 

*  Doctor  Laureano  Villanueva.  Vida  de 
Don  Antonio  JosS  de  Sucre,  Gran  Ma- 
riscal  de  Ayacucho.  Caracas.  Ministerio 
de  Educacion  Nacional.  1945.  vi-|-538 
pp. — Written  at  the  behest  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
Gran  Mariscal. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Francisco  Espaillat  de  la  Mota.  Te- 
orta  del  estado  terrdqueo.  New  York. 
Frank  Mayans.  1944.  244  pp. — ^A  plan 
for  world  organization. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Interpretacidn  del 
Brasil.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 


ndmica.  1945.  195  pp. — Social,  political 
and  racial  problems.  Translated  from 
the  unpublished  original. 

*  Jorge  P.  Howard.  ^Libertad  religiosa 
en  la  America  Latina?  Buenos  Aires.  La 
Aurora.  1945.  249  pp. — Symposium  of 
opinions  of  prominent  South  American 
Catholics  on  the  religious  problems  of 
their  continent. 

*  Roberto  Mac-Lean  y  Estends.  Ra- 
cismo.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1945.  48  pp.  Jornadas  37. — ^Thc  Peru¬ 
vian  ethnologist  considers  the  much- 
mooted  pr(^lem  of  race. 

*  Ismad  Rogriguez  Bou.  El  analfabe- 
tismo  en  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Ensenanza.  1945.  130  pp. 
Free. — Illiteracy  has  dropped  consiaer- 
ably  since  the  American  occupation  be¬ 
gan,  but  is  still  more  than  30  per  cent. 

*  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo.  Una  pre- 
gunta  sobre  EspaHa.  Mexico.  Centauro, 
S.  A.  1945.  241  pp. — Is  there  hope  for 
Spain?  A  scholarly  Spanish  refugee, 
now  on  the  staff  of  El  Hijo  Prddigo  of 
Mexico  City,  thinks  there  may  be. 

^  Luis  E.  Valcircel.  Ruta  cultural  del 
Peru.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1945. 279  pp. — Cultural  changes 
in  Peru  with  emphasis  on  the  indigenous 
element. 

*  Emilio  Willems.  El  problema  rural 
brasileho  desde  el  punto  de  vista  antro- 
poldgico.  Mexico.  £1  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1945.  40  pp.  Jornadas  33. — ^Translation 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  professor’s  anthropo¬ 
logical  study  of  Brazil. 

*  Silvio  Zavala.  Contribucidn  a  la  his- 
toria  de  las  instituciones  coloniales  en 
Guatemala.  Mexico.  £1  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1945.  88  pp.  Jornadas  36. — Indian 
slavery  and  the  encomienda  in  colonial 
Guatemala. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  Razdn  del  mundo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  174  pp.  $4. 
m/n. — “Un  examen  de  conciencia  in- 
telectual.” 

*  Germin  Berdiales.  Vida  del  Niho 
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Jesus.  Buenos  Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr^. 
Second  edition,  1944. 124  pp.  $0.60  m/n. 
— Illustrations  by  Berta  Macaya. 

*  Macedonio  Fernindez.  Papeles  de 
recienvenido.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1944.  279  pp.  $5.  m/n. — Several  dozen 
short  papers  by  the  erratic  poet-philos¬ 
opher,  with  a  preface  by  his  admirer 
Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna. 

*  Eugenio  Imaz.  Asedio  a  Dilthey. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  90 
pp.  Jornadas  35. — The  sixth  of  eight  vol¬ 
umes  which  Eugenio  Imaz  is  writing  on 
the  Berlin  philosopher. 

*  Emilio  Oribe.  Teoria  del  Nous.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  1944. 255  pp.  $5.  m/n. 
— “El  eminente  pensador  y  poeta  uru- 
guayo  indaga  fervorosamente  la  Indole 
del  espfritu  en  penetrantes  aforismos  y 
densos  ensayos.” 

*  Jos^  Sinchez  Vallasenor.  Jos6  Ortega 
y  Gasset.  Mexico.  Jus.  1943.  356  pp. — 
“Introduccidn  a  la  Hlosoffa  de  la  epoca.” 

*  Medardo  Vitier.  La  leccidn  de  Varona. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  70 
pp.  Jornadas  31. — Influence  of  the  Cuban 
writer  and  educator. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  John  Peale  Bishop  y  Allen  Tate.  An- 
tologia  de  escritores  contemporaneos  de 
los  Estados  Unidos.  Two  vols.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1944.  550  and  566 
pp.  $120.  m/n. — ^Prose  translations  and 
introduction  by  Ricardo  A.  Latcham. 
Poetry  by  various  hands. 

Javier  Farias.  Historia  del  teatro. 
Buenos  Aires.  Adintida.  1944.  254  pp. 
$4.  m/n. — Dramatic  literature  and  the 
stage  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present. 

*  Arturo  Gim^nez  Pastor.  Historia  de 
la  literatura  argentina.  Buenos  Aires. 
Coleccidn  Labor.  Two  vols.  1945. — ^The 
veteran  poet,  dramatist  and  cridc  handles 
Argentine  writing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  literary  conservative. 

*  A.  E.  Housman.  Nombre  y  naturaleza 
de  la  poesta.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 
1945.  76  pp.  $3.  m/n. — ^Lecture  de¬ 
livered  in  Cambridge  May  9,  1933. 
Translated  by  Octavio  G.  Barreda. 


*  C.  G.  Jung.  iQuiin  es  Vlises?  Buenos 
Aires.  Sandago  Rueda.  1944.  91  pp.  $2. 
m/n. — A  paper  by  the  Swiss  psychia¬ 
trist  on  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  a  United  States  Federal  Judge 
that  the  book  can  be  admitted  and  sold 
in  the  United  States,  a  comment  by  Mor¬ 
ris  L.  Ernst,  and  a  letter  from  the  au¬ 
thor  to  the  American  publisher,  all 
translated  into  Spanish. 

*  Juan  Larrea.  El  surrealismo  entre 
viejo  y  nuevo  mundo.  Mexico.  Cuader- 
nos  Americanos.  1944.  104  pp. — ^Poetry 
is  growing  more  and  more  clairvoyant. 

*  Ricardo  A.  Latcham.  12  ensayos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  La  Semana  Literaria. 

1944.  125  pp. — ^Literary  essays  by  a  well 
known  translator  and  critic. 

*  Carlos  Alberto  Leumann.  El  poeta 
creador.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamcricana. 

1945.  286  pp.  $6.  m/n. — ^How  Jos^  Her¬ 
nandez  produced  La  vuelta  de  Martin 
Fierro. 

K  Maria  Rosa  Lida.  Introduccidn  al 
teatro  de  Sdfocles.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1944.  207  pp. — Sophocles  was  probably 
less  free  from  human  weaknesses  than 
many  scholars  have  supposed. 

*  Ernesto  Morales.  Literatura  argentina. 
Buenos  Aires.  Atlantida.  1944.  159  pp. 
— A.  well  written  manual. 

*  Carlos  Hector  de  la  Pena.  La  novela 
modema.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  195  pp. — 
“Ensayo  de  interpretacidn  literario-fi- 
losofica.” 

*  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo.  Concepto  de 
la  poesta.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944.  163  pp. — Undertakes  to  set  the 
theory  of  poetry  on  a  sound  philosophi¬ 
cal  basis. — El  contenido  social  de  la  li¬ 
teratura  cubana.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1944.  93  pp.  Jornadas  21. — 
Cuban  literature  still  lacks  “it,”  but  there 
is  hope. 

M  Enrique  L.  Revol.  Aspectos  de  la 
obra  de  T.  S.  Eliot.  Cdrdoba,  Argentina. 
Assandri.  1945.  Text  of  a  lecture  by  a 
young  Argentine  critic  who  is  making 
valuable  studies  of  American  and  Euro- 
an  writers. 

Alfonso  Reyes.  Capitulos  de  literatura 
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espaMola.  Segunda  scric.  Mexico.  El  Co- 
Icgio  dc  Mexico.  1945.  295  pp. — Papers 
on  Calderdn,  Gdngora,  the  Mexican 
Alarc6n,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  etc. — Tres 
puntos  de  exeghica  literaria.  M^ico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945. 80  pp.  Jomadas 
38. — Namely:  the  historical  method, 
Life  and  Works,  and  literary  stimuli. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Conferen- 
cias  sobre  esUHca  y  literatura.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela.  Sec¬ 
ond  edition,  1945. 295  pp. — ^Fivc  lectures 
on  art  and  literature,  delivered  in  1876 
and  first  published  in  1881. 

*  Medardo  Vitier.  Del  ensayo  ameri- 
cano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1945.  295  pp. — Study  of  the  es¬ 
say  from  cultural  and  social  viewpoints. 

*  Agustin  Yinez.  Fichas  mexicanas. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  94 
pp.  Jornadas  39. — On  the  native  races, 
Bernal  Diaz,  Las  Casas  and  Lizardi. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Pedro  de  Alarcdn.  El  Capitdn  Veneno. 
Buenos  Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6.  1945. 
124  pp.  $0.60  m/n. — Reprint  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  character  study,  with  introduction 
by  Belisario  Fernindez. 

*  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Ficciones.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1944.  203  pp.  $4.  m/n. — 
Fourteen  sketches  which  appeared  be¬ 
tween  1935  and  1944. 

*  Narcisa  Bruzual.  Bettina  Sierra. 
Caracas.  Cervantes.  1945.  363  pp. — Sub¬ 
title:  Historia  de  una  provinciana. 

*  Virginia  Carreno  y  Constanza  Me- 
nezes.  Maria  de  los  Angeles.  Buenos 
Aires.  Quillet.  1944.  281  pp.  $4.50  m/n. 
— Quillet  first-prize  historical  novel  of 
the  time  of  the  Liberation. 

K  Alejandro  Casona.  La  dama  del  alba. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  163  pp. 
$1.50  m/n. — Striking  symbolic  drama 
whose  scene  is  the  author’s  native  As¬ 
turias. 

*  Alfred  Doblin.  No  habrd  perddn.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945.  XI-f-458 
pp.  $6.50  m/n. — ^Translation  of  Pardon 
wird  nicht  gegeben  (1935). 

*  Luis  Durand.  T terra  de  pellines; 


cuentos  del  sur.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  Second  edition,  1945.  159 
p. — Stories  of  a  country  where  life  is 
ard  as  pellin-wood. 

*  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  El  30  de  je- 
brero.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquenos.  1943.  333  pp.  $2. — 
Student  life  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

^  Luz  de  Viana.  No  sirve  la  luna  blanca. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Z^g.  1945. — ^Five 
painful  short  stories  by  a  newcomer. 

K  Archibald  MacLeish.  Los  Comuneros. 
Bogoti.  La  Revista  de  America.  1945. 
17  pp. — ^A  litde  play  glorifying  the  Co¬ 
lombian  revolutionists  of  1779-81,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  librarian  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  translated  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Library  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  Enrique  Uribe  White. 

M  Juan  Montalvo.  Capitulos  que  se  le 
olvidaron  a  Cervantes.  Ensayo  de  imi- 
tacidn  de  un  libro  inimitable.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalee.  1944.  540  pp. — ^Thb 
new  edition  of  the  “Don  Quixote  para 
la  America  Espanola’’  composed  by  the 
scholarly  Ecuadorean  ex-politician  in  the 
eighteen  seventies  carries  an  informative 
introduction  by  Angel  Rosenblat. 

*  Manuel  Peyrou.  La  espada  dormida. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1944.  141  pp.  $3.50 
m/n. — Six  mystery  stories  for  discrim¬ 
inating  readers. 

K  Julio  Posada  R.  El  machete.  Bogoti. 
Litografia  Colombia.  1929.  120  pp. — 
Pages  from  the  diary  of  a  young  country¬ 
man,  reproduced  in  his  handwriting  and 
his  own  naive  spelling.  Illustrated  by 
the  author. 

M  Hortensia  Margarita  Raffo.  Cuentos 
de  Nochebuena  y  Navidad.  Buenos 
Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6.  1944.  123  pp. 
$0.60  m/n. — ^Four  Christmas  stories. 

^  Francisco  Rojas  Gonzilez.  La  negra 
Angustias.  Mexico.  EIIAPSA.  1944. — 
A  novel  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  mu- 
lattress  as  two-fisted  heroine.  Awarded 
the  Mexican  National  Prize  for  1944. 

M  Isidoro  Sagu6s.  Mol  deciudad.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1944.  247  jpp.  $4.  m/n. — 
One  of  the  relatively  few  Argentine 
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novels  that  deal  with  city  life.  By  the 
author  of  the  prize-winning  Banco 
Inglis. 

*  Humberto  Salvador.  Prometeo.  Quito. 
Talleres  Grificos.  1943.  $1.  U.S. — ^Less 
sordid  and  ghasdy  than  this  vigorous 
novelist’s  earlier  work. 

*  Dinka  de  Villarroel.  Norte  adentro, 
en  tierra  de  Cunzas.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Orbe.  1945. 237  pp.  $25.  m/n. — Costum- 
brista  novel  of  the  Indians  of  northern 
Chile. 

*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  El  yerro  can- 
dente.  Mexico..  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945. 
104  pp.  $3.  m/n. — ^Lengthening  shadow 
of  a  wife’s  error.  Characteristic  Villau¬ 
rrutia  subtlety  in  the  guise  of  simplicity. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  Lo  demds  es  silencio. 
Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 356  pp. 
$7.  m/n  — ^Translated  from  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  by  Elia  de  Etchegoyen. 

Spanish  Verse 

M  Gustavo  A.  B6cquer.  Rimas.  Buenos 
Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6.  1944.  126  pp. 
$0.60  m/n. — ^With  the  author’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  1868. 

*  Roberto  Brenes  Mes^n.  Poemas  de 
amor  y  de  muerte.  San  Jos6  de  Costa 
Rica.  Imprenta  Espahola  Soley  y  Val- 
verde.  1944. 146  pp. — The  veteran  North 
American  educator,  who  is  also  a  Latin 
American  critic  and  poet,  offers  here  an¬ 
other  group  of  his  musical  verses. 

V  Estanislao  del  Campo.  Fausto.  Buenos 
Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farr6.  1944.  123  pp. 
$0.60  m/n. — “Impresiones  del  gaucho 
Anastacio  el  Polio  en  la  representacidn 
de  esta  opera.”  Biographical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  German  Berdiales. 

*  Yehudi  Halevi.  Poemas  sagrados  y 
profanos.  Mexico.  Mensaje.  1943. 134  pp. 
— TTie  great  twelfth  century  Jewish  poet 
done  into  Spanish  by  Maximo  Jos6  Kahn 
and  Juan  Gil- Albert. 

*  Rafael  Hernindez  Piedra.  Al  dngel 
de  came  y  besos.  Durango,  Mexico. 
Norte.  1945.  19  pp. — “Eres  movimiento 
azul  de  besos. . . .” 

*  Vicente  Huidobro.  Antologia.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1945.  292  pp. — 


Translations  and  notes  by  Eduardo  An¬ 
ita. 

Gonzalo  Mazas  Garbayo.  Las  som- 
bras  conmovidas.  La  Habana.  Con  el 
Autor.  1945.  130  pp. — Poenu  of  pro¬ 
found  emotion,  by  a  physician  who  has 
written  good  stories  as  well  as  good  verse. 

*  Rafael  Obligado.  Santos  Vega  y  otros 
poemas.  Buenos  Aires.  C.  Dupont  Farri. 
1945.  131  pp.  $0.60  m/n.— With  bio¬ 
graphical  introduction  by  Germin  Ber¬ 
diales. 

*  Octavio  Quinones  Pardo.  Refranero 
de  Boyacd.  Tunja,  Colombia.  Imprenta 
Departamental.  1944. 157  pp. — Proverbs 
and  popular  sayings  of  eastern  Colombia. 

Spanish  Art 

*  Direccion  General  de  Bellas  Artes. 
Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  20  artistas 
brasUeHos.  La  Plata,  Argentina.  1945. 
46  pp. — Artists  represented  in  the  Museo 
Provincial  de  Bellas  Artes.  Illustrated. 

*  Ernesto  Laroche.  Catdlogo  de  Pin- 
turas  y  Grabados.  Montevideo.  Publica- 
ciones  del  Archivo  y  Museo  Ernesto 
Laroche.  June,  1945.  22  pp. — Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  a  score  of  the  works  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  painter  and  engraver,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  accompanying  notes,  and  a 
listing  of  works  not  here  reproduced. 

*  Marqu6s  de  Lozaya.  Historia  del  arte 
hispdnico.  Vol.  IV.  Barcelona — Buenos 
Aires.  Salvat.  1945.  684  pp. — ^Seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  More 
than  600  engravings. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Juan  de  Bianchetti.  Gramdttca  Gua¬ 
rani  (Avd  Ned)  y  principios  de  filologta. 
Buenos  Aires.  Aristides  Quillet.  1944. 
182  pp.  $5.  m/n. — Manual  of  a  widely 
spoken  Indian  language  of  northeastern 
^uth  America,  with  examples  of  its  lit¬ 
erature. 

*  Charles  E.  Kany.  American-Spanish 
Syntax.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1945.  xiii+463  pp.  $6. — ^“This 
first  comprehensive  American-Spanish 
reference  book  shows  how  the  spoken 
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language  and  literary  usage  of  each  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Amer¬ 
ica  differs  from  standard  Castilian.” 
Fifteen-page  bibliography. 

**  James  N.  Mosel.  Embarassing  Mo¬ 
ments  in  Spanish.  New  York.  Frederick 
Ungar.  1945.  93  pp.  $1.50. — How  to 
avoid  certain  common  errors. 

^  Luis  Palacios  Hurtado.  Tratado  ge- 
nerd  de  gramdtica  inglesa  y  guia  prac- 
tica  de  la  conjugacidn.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  Revi^  edition,  1^5.  529  pp. 
— Detailed  and  well  organized  grammar 
with  abundant  examples. 

^  Howard  Becker  y  Philip  Frohlich. 
Toynbee  y  la  sociologia  sistemdtica. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  50 
pp.  Jornadas  32. — Evaluation  of  the 
work  of  the  English  sociologist  by  two 
American  colleagues.  Translation  of  the 
unpublished  English  manuscript. 

*  P.  J.  Proudhon.  Sistema  de  las  con- 
tradicciones  econdmicas  o  Filosofia  de 
la  miseria.  Buenos  Aires.  Americalee. 
1945.  652  pp.  $12.  m/a. — Revision  of 
the  distinguished  Spanish  translation  by 
Pi  y  Margall. 

*  Georges  Gurvitch.  Sociologia  del  de- 
recho.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
XIX-J-342  pp. — Translation  from  the 
English  and  preface,  by  Angela  Romera 
Vera. 

*  Felix  Cernuschi.  La  ciencia  en  la  edu- 
cacidn  intelectud.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  1945.  285  pp.  $8.  m/a. — Sci¬ 
ence  should  have  a  larger  place  in  the 
Argentine  educational  system. 

*  Lewis  J.  Moorman.  La  tuberculosis  en 
los  grandes  genios.  Translated  by  Er¬ 
nesto  Reto.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo 
Kraft.  1944.  281  pp. — “Progressive  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  geniuses  (is)  a  possible 
factor  contributing  to  their  .  .  .  great¬ 
ness.”  Studies  of  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  Schiller,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Kath¬ 
erine  MansBeld,  Voltaire,  Moliire,  Fran¬ 
cis  TTiompson,  Shelley,  Keats,  Saint 
Francis. 

**  Euclides.  Elementos  de  geometria. 
Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6- 
noma  de  Mexico.  1944.  181  pp. — Greek 


original,  translation  and  long  philosophi¬ 
cal  introduction  by  Professor  Juan  David 
Garcia  Bacca,  treatise  on  the  Funda- 
mentos  de  geometria  by  Dr.  David  Hil¬ 
bert. 

*  Amanda  Imperatore.  Lecciones  de 
diddctica.  Vol.  11.  Buenos  Aires.  Librerla 
del  Colegio.  1945.  336  pp. — ^Pedagogy 
text-book,  with  exercises. 

^  Antonia  Siez.  Las  artes  del  lenguaje 
en  la  escuela  dementd.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela.  1944. 
288  pp. — Conversation,  story-telling,  in¬ 
fantile  literary  creation,  study  of  poetry, 
pictures,  granunar. 

*  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles. 
Diccionario  mitdlogico  universd.  Ma¬ 
drid.  M.  Aguilar.  1944. — Covers  all  the 
more  important  mythologies  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

V  Joao  de  Sousa  Ferraz  y  Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  La  lengua  espaHoia.  Sao  Carlos, 
Brasil.  Editora  Diditica  Brasileira.  1944. 
166  pp. — Spanish  reader  for  Brazilian 
pupils. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

V  Dr.  Alex  Aronson.  Romain  Rolland: 
The  Story  of  a  Conscience.  Bombay. 
Padma  Publications.  1945.  5/8  rs. — 
“The  story  of  Rolland’s  life  is  the  story 
of  the  conscience  of  Europe  during  the 
last  sixty  years.” 

*  John  Dos  Passos.  First  Encounter. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1945. 
160  pp.  $2. — A  narrative  written  during 
the  First  World  War  and  published  now 
with  “A  preface  twenty-five  years  later.” 

*  Marquis  James.  The  Cherokjee  Strip. 
New  York.  Viking.  1945.  294  pp.  $3. — 
A  Tde  of  an  OI(lahoma  Boyhood,  by  a 
Pulitzer  prize  biographer. 

*  Muna  Lee.  Pioneers  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Boston.  Heath.  1944.  80  pp. — Six  his¬ 
torical  stories  of  the  Toro  family,  1493- 
1943.  For  children.  Illustrated  by  Kather¬ 
ine  Knight. 

*  Hans  Natonek.  In  Search  of  Myself. 
New  York.  Putnam.  1943. 261  pp.  $2.75. 
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— Diary  of  the  German  Czech  covering 
his  first  two  years  in  the  United  States. 

*  Ysabel  F.  Rennie.  The  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  New  York.  MacMillan.  1945. 431 
pp.-|-16  plates.  $4. — Sources  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  present  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  Argentina. 

*  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Maryland.  Twenty-sixth  Report. 
Baltimore.  Schneidereith.  1945.  56  pp. — 
Contributions  of  the  German  Element 
to  the  Growth  of  the  U niversity  of  Mary¬ 
land  by  Dieter  Cunz,  etc. 

*  Valho  S.  Vlahovic.  T wo  Hundred  50 
Million  and  One  Slavs.  New  York.  Slav 
Publications.  1945.  Ill  pp.  $2.  and  $3. — 
“An  oudine  of  Slav  history  with  maps 
and  annotations.” 

*  M.  Wells  Jakeman.  The  Origins  and 
History  of  the  Mayas.  Part  I — Introduc¬ 
tory  Investigations.  Los  Angeles.  Re¬ 
search  Publishing  Company.  1945.  203 
pp. — “A  general  reconstruction,  in  the 
light  of  the  basic  documentary  sources 
and  latest  archaeolc^ical  discoveries.” 
Photographs,  maps,  charts. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Crucifying  the 
Savior  of  France.  France’s  New  Dreyfus 
Case  in  Reverse.  Privately  printed.  1945. 
11  pp  — An  eloquent  defense  of  Marshal 
P6tain  and  arraignment  of  his  persecu¬ 
tors. 

K  Francisco  Espaillat  de  la  Mota.  The 
Crisis  of  Imperialism.  New  York.  Frank 
Mayans.  1945. 23  pp.  $0.25. — A  Domini¬ 
can  condemns  imperialism. 

*  Byrn  J.  Hovde.  The  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  Retrospect.  Washington. 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  The  Record,  July, 
1945. 27  pp. — And  notes  on  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  welfare  planning  in  various 
countries. 

John  T.  Vance  and  Helen  L.  Clagett. 
A  Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Mexico.  Washington.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  1945.  vi+269  pp.  $2. 
— History,  bibliography,  digests. 


English  Literature 

*  Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  Renaissance  Literary 
Criticism.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1945.  260  pp.  $3. — ^“Influ¬ 
ence  of  social  conditions  on  critical 
thought  of  the  era”  in  France,  England 
and  Italy.  Sixteen  page  bibliography. 

*  Victor  Lange.  Modem  German  Liter¬ 
ature.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press. 
1945.  223  pp.  $2.50. — ^“Critical  outline 
of  German  literature  between  1870  and 
1940.” 

^  The  Skalds.  A  Selection  of  their 
Poems,  with  introductions  and  notes  by 
Lee  M.  Hollander.  Princeton  University 
Press,  for  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  1945.  viii-|-216  pp.  $2.75. 
— Professor  Hollander  has  also  made  the 
translations,  and  adds  a  short  selected 
bibliography. 

*  Henry  Powell  Spring.  The  Spirit  of 
Literature.  Winter  Park,  Florida.  The 
Orange  Press.  1945.  ix -1-145  pp.  $2. — 
Papers  on  Italian,  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  writers. 

**  Erico  Verissimo.  Brazilian  Literature. 
New  York.  MacMillan.  1945. 284  pp.  $2. 
— A  rapid  oudine. 

English  Verse 

*  John  Houghton  Allen.  Translations. 
Raudado,  Texas.  Privately  printed.  1945. 
65  pp. — Translations  from  French, 
Spanish  and  Spanish  American  writers, 
from  Alfonso  X  to  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca,  and  from  Charles  d’Orl6ans  to 
Paul  Verlaine. 

^  Charles  P^uy.  God  Speaks.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1945.  85  pp.  $1.50.— 
Translation  and  introduction  by  Julian 
Green. 

*  Henry  Powell  Spring.  The  New 
Dawn.  Emory  University,  Georgia.  Ban¬ 
ner  Press.  1945.  87  pp.  $2. — Amiable 
verses  in  regular  meters. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Ernst  Cassirer.  Rousseau-Kant-Goe- 
the.  Princeton  University  Press.  1945. 
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98  pp.  $1.50. — .  .  what  Rousseau 
meant  to  Kant  and  what  Kant  meant 
to  Goethe.” 

**  Robert  Gibbings.  Lovely  is  the  Lee. 
New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1945.  199  pp. 
$3. — Essays  on  the  River  Lee  country  in 
Ireland. 

^  A  Guide  to  the  Official  Publications 
of  the  Other  American  Republics.  I. 
Argentina.  124  pp.  $0.25. — II.  Bolivia. 
66  pp.  $0.15.— VIII.  Cuba.  40  pp.  $0.10. 
— Library  of  Congress.  1945. — Historical 
introduction,  listing  of  publications  un- 
der  General,  Legislative  Branch,  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch,  Judicial  Branch. 

*  Handbooh^  of  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas.  Prepared  by  Ruth 
D.  Masters  and  others.  Washington.  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Division  of  International  Law. 
1945.  xvi-}-453  pp.  $5. — Statistical  in¬ 
formation  on  109  organizations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

V  International  Auxiliary  Language  As¬ 
sociation.  General  Report.  1945.  iii-1-64 
pp. — Various  phases  of  the  language 
problem,  IAEA’s  program,  research,  etc. 

*  Kenneth  L.  Pike.  The  Intonation  of 
American  English.  Ann  Arbor.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Press.  1945.  200  pp. — 
A  presentation  of  the  fundamental  in¬ 
tonation  patterns  of  American  English 
speech. — Tone  Languages.  Glendale, 
Cal.  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics. 
1945.  159  mim.  pp. — ^“The  nature  of 
tonemic  systems  with  a  technique  for 
the  analysis  of  their  significant  pitch  con¬ 
trasts.” 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Letters  to  a 
Young  Poet.  Translated  by  Reginald 
Snell.  London.  Sedgwick  and  Jackson. 
1945.  68  pp.  7/6. — Short  intr^uction 
by  the  translator. 

^  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Dictionary  of 
Word  Origins.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1945.  X-}-430  pp.  $5. — “An 
authoritative  guide  to  the  better  use,  un¬ 
derstanding,  history  and  background  of 
the  English  language.” 

^  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  Music  of  Latin 
America.  New  York.  Crowell.  374  pp. 


$3.50. — And  dictionary  of  musicians,  in¬ 
struments  and  dance  forms. 

«  The  Svedberg.  1884-1944.  Uppsala, 
Sweden.  Almquist  &  Wiksells.  1944. 
731  pp. — Colleagues,  pupils  and  friends 
commemorate  the  sixtieth  birthday  of 
The  Svedberg,  with  papers  in  the  field 
of  chemistry. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Ernst  Bohnenblust.  Nil(laus  von  Fliie. 
Zurich.  Atlantis-Verlag.  1945. — ^The  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Swiss  monk  as  leader  and 
participant  in  the  troubled  events  of  his 
time. 

*  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Translated  by 
Bodo  Uhse.  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre. 
1945.  24  pp.  $1.50  m/n. — The  famous 
Mexican  labor  leader  eulogizes  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  Goethe  and  attacks  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  Hider. 

*  Walter  H.  Perl.  Thomas  Mann.  New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1945.  64  pp. 
$1.50. — A  tribute  to  Mann  on  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday. 

*  Robert  Lohan.  The  Golden  Age  of 
German  Literature.  New  York.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ungar.  1945.  226  pp.  $2.75.— Vol¬ 
ume  II  of  Living  German  Literature. 
Anthology  with  notes:  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Grillparzer,  Kleist. 

*  Max  Brusto.  Drei  Franzosen.  Zurich. 
F.  G.  Micha.  1945. — Varied  adventures 
of  three  French  soldiers  in  World  War 
Two. 

*  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Der  Quasterl. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1945.  81  pp.  $1.25 
and  $1.80. — ^Five  whimsical  sketches  of 
types  from  Graf s  Bavarian  homeland. 

*  Gottfried  Kolwel.  Der  verborgene 
Krug.  Zurich.  Scientia-Verlag.  1945. — 
Mystery  and  adventure  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

V  Friedrich  Schiller.  Kabale  und  Liebe. 
Edited  by  Eliz.  M.  Wilkinson  and  L.  A. 
Willoughby.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell. 
1944. 165  pp.  7/6. — With  a  very  detailed 
introduction. 

*  Johannes  Urzidil.  Der  Trauermantel. 
New  York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1945.  70 
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pp.  $1.50. — Story  of  the  youth  of  the 
great  nineteenth  century  Austrian  novel¬ 
ist  Adalbert  Stifter. 

*  Josef  Luitpold.  Die  Hundert  Hefte: 
Das  Zauberspiel  and  Knabenbuch  from 
Gesang  vom  l(leinen  Ich;  Herzdol(tor, 
Erzdhlungen,  from  Schrei  de  Opfer. 
New  York.  Willard.  1945.  32  pp.  each. 
— The  charming  poet,  who  now  lives  at 
433  Christian  St.,  Philadelphia  47,  is  re¬ 
printing  his  work  in  these  little  booklets. 
■  Walter  Mehring.  No  Road  Bacl(.  New 
York.  Samuel  Curl.  1944.  163  pp.  $2. — 
Anti-Nazi  verses  by  a  famous  Austrian 
poet.  German  originals  facing  transla¬ 
tions  by  S.  A.  DeWitt.  Drawings  by 
George  Gross. 

*  Egon  Erwin  Kirsch.  Entdec/^ungen 
in  Mexico.  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1945. 
293  pp.  $2.50  m/n. — The  “reporter  on 
the  run”  illuminates  the  Mexican  scene 
as  he  has  done  with  so  many  other  land¬ 
scapes. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Die  Unbesiegbaren. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1945. 47  pp.  $1.  and 
$1.50. — Anecdotes  of  heroes  of  the  Un¬ 
derground. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Ctdtura  in- 
tcrvalar.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944.  147  pp. 
12$00. — Analysis  of  dominant  ideas  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  world  wars. 
— Histdria  literdria  de  Portugal.  S6cs. 
XII-XX.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  469  pp. 
40$00. — The  third  compact  history  of 
Portuguese  literature  which  this  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  has  compiled. — Motivos 
de  novo  estilo.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  Second 
edition,  1944.  103  pp.  10$00. — Seven  es¬ 
says  on  the  spirituid  changes  which  the 
world  is  undergoing. — .  .um  pobre 
homem  da  Pdvoa  de  Varzim  . . .”  Lisboa. 
Portugilia.  1945.  193  pp. — Papers  on 
E^a  de  Queiroz,  collected  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  his  centenary. 

*  Astrogildo  Pereira.  Interpretofoes. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do 
Brasil.  1944. — On  Machado  de  Assis, 
Oliveira  Viana  and  various  public  ques¬ 
tions. 


*  Augusto  da  Costa.  As  "Inocentes." 
Fourth  edition,  1944.  266  pp. — Galo 
Doido.  Fourth  edition,  1944.  276  pp. — 
O  solar  deshabitado.  Third  edition, 
1944.  280  pp.  Lisboa.  Parceria  Antdnio 
Maria  Pereira. — ^Trilogy  recounting  the 
decay  of  a  noble  family. 

K  ABonso  Schmidt.  A  marcha.  Sao 
Paulo.  Clube  do  Livro.  1945.  205  pp. — 
By  a  forceful  proletarian  novelist. 

*  Diogo  Bernardes.  Obras  completas. 
Vol.  I.  Rimas  vdrias.  Flores  do  Lima. 
Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa.  1945.  259  pp. — 
Poems  of  the  sixteenth  century  “Por¬ 
tuguese  Theocritus,”  edited  by  Marques 
Braga. 

*  Carlos  Maranhao.  Frutos  colhidos  em 
pomar  alheio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Grifica 
Ondina.  1944.  267  pp. — ^Translations  of 
verses  from  eight  Spanish  and  forty-four 
Spanish-American  poets. 

■  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Interpre- 
ta^oes.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  Third  edition, 
1^4.  95  pp.  7$50. — A  paper  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  and  one  on  the 
United  States. 

^  Avelino  Ignacio  de  Oliveira — Othon 
Henry  Leonardos.  Geologia  do  Brasil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Servi^o  de  Informal 
Agricola.  1943.  813  pp. — A  revision  of 
the  first  edition  prepared  for  the  Lisbon 
Scientific  Congress,  in  1940. 

*  Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  4.  Sao  Paulo. 
Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal.  July-Sep- 
tcmber,  1944.  331  doublc<olumn  pp.— 
List  of  accessions  for  the  quarter,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “bookish”  articles  by  Roger 
Bastide,  Sergio  Milliet,  etc. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

M  Vasili  Grossman.  Zhiz6.  Moskva. 
Detizdat.  1944.  32  pp.  1.25  r. — An  iiKi- 
dent  in  the  Russians’  struggle  for  life, 
told  simply  and  effectively. 

*  A.  Novikov-Priboy.  Kapitan  l-vo 
ranga.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1943.  4  r. 
— Life  in  the  prerevolutionary  Russian 
navy. 

Marietta  Shaginyan.  Ural  v  oborone. 
Moskva.  GIKhL.  1944.  192  pp.  6  r.- 
War-time  life  and  mood  in  the  Urals. 
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V.  G.  Bclinski.  O  Krylove.  Moskva. 
OGIZ.  1944.  71  pp.  1  r. — A  foremost 
Russian  critic  on  the  work  of  the  Russian 
fabulist. 

Nikolai  V.  Gogol.  Izbrannoe.  Moskva. 
OGIZ.  1943.  116  pp.  3  r. — Selections 
illustrating  his  love  for  Russia. 

^  Ivan  S.  Turgenev.  Izbrannoe.  Moskva. 
OGIZ.  1944.  119  pp.  3  r. — ^From  the 
scries  Patriot-Writers  on  Their  Great 
Motherland. 

Morris  H.  Swadesh.  Tallying  Russian 
before  You  Know  It.  New  York.  Holt. 
1945.  134  pp.  $1.75. — An  easy  method 
for  learning  the  Russian  alphabet  and 
applying  it,  by  an  expert  in  rapid  Ian- 
guage  courses. 

Miscellaneous  Languages 

*  Stanley  Gerr.  Japanese-Chinese-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary  of  Aeronautical  and 
Meteorological  Terms.  With  a  section  in 
Kana.  New  York.  Stechert.  1945.  vi-|- 
439  pp.  $8. — ^Eleven  thousand  terms  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Sino-Japanese  order  based  on 
radical  and  stroke. 


“The  first  underground  (Danish) 
newspaper  was  published  in  February 
1941  in  1200  copies.  The  first  large  un¬ 
derground  paper  was  Land  og  Foll(, 
published  on  June  29,  1941,  in  15,000 
copies.  Altogether  225  illegal  papers 
were  published  in  Denmark  during  the 
war,  totalling  more  than  26,000,000 
copies  ...  A  total  of  1,100,000  copies  of 
underground  books  were  published. 
They  were  sold  at  rather  high  prices  and 
netted  about  8  million  crowns  to  the 
fight  for  freedom.” — ^From  T he  Danish 
Listening  Post,  New  York. 

La  Victoire  quotes  from  a  letter  of 
Paul  Valdry’s  the  following  sly  defini¬ 
tion:  “A  friend  is  a  man  who  is  always 
in  reach  when  you  need  him  and  never 
in  the  way  when  you  don’t  need  him.” 

“English  affords  inexhaustible  possi¬ 
bilities  of  variety  in  meter.  This  is  due 


M  Cora  Carroll  Scanlon  and  Charles  L. 
Scanlon.  Latin  Grammar.  Saint  Louis. 
B.  Herder.  1945.  ix+334  pp.  $3. — 
“Grammar,  vocabularies,  and  exercises 
in  preparation  for  the  reading  of  the 
Missal  and  Breviary.” 

*  National  Liberation  Front  (E.  A.  M.) 
White  Bool^.  New  York.  Greek  Ameri¬ 
can  Council.  August,  1945. 137  pp.  $1. — 
Factual  account  of  the  British  interven¬ 
tion  in  Greece.  May  1944-March  1945. 

*  William  Kurath.  A  Brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Papago.  Tucson.  University  of 
Arizona  Publications.  1945.  43  pp. — 
Study  of  a  language  spoken  by  several 
thousand  Indians  in  southern  Arizona. 

*  KaJ  Munk.  Varen  \ommer  sa  sa1{telig. 
(Title  of  the  Danish  original:  Foraaret 
saa  sagte  \ommer.)  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1944. — Swedish  translation  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  originally  published  in  1942. 

*  Ruben  Nojd.  English-Swedish  and 
Swedish-English  Dictionary.  New  York. 
Bonnier.  Second  edition,  1942.  Vlll-f- 
248  pp.  and  IV-f 220  pp.  $3.75.— Fol¬ 
lows  the  new  Swedish  spelling. 


largely  to  the  short-syllabled  words  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  language.  The  concise¬ 
ness  of  the  English  phrase  emphasizes 
thought<ontent,  and  thought-content 
insures  musicalness,  since  the  music  of 
a  word  lies  not  in  its  sound,  but  in  the 
interrelation  between  sound  and  mean¬ 
ing.  In  this  sense,  English  poetry  is  su¬ 
premely  musical.” — Boris  Pasternak,  in 
VOKS  BuUetin,  1944,  No.  8. 

Der  Neue  Verlag,  Stockholm,  is  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  books  of  uprooted  Gier- 
man  writers.  Among  its  first  publica¬ 
tions  arc  Th.  Th.  Heine,  Ich  warte  auf 
W under  (by  the  late  caricaturist  of  Sim- 
plicissimus);  Lion  Fcuchtwangcr,  Si¬ 
mone;  Alexander  Granach,  Da  geht  ein 
Mensch  (novel  built  about  theatrical 
memories);  Alfred  Neumann,  Es  waren 
ihrer  sechs;  Boris  Gorbatov,  Die  Un- 
beugsamen. 


